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Ezra L Gillis 


So EZRA L GILLIS, Registrar Emeritus of the University of Kentucky, 
Dean of American Registrars and patron saint of the AACRAO, 
came last Commencement a new honor in which the entire Association 
will rejoice, when he was awarded an Arthur L. Sullivan medallion* for 
outstanding citizenship. The basis of the award is well expressed in the 
citation which follows: 

To Ezra L Gillis, educator, book-collector, philosopher, * mteur, and 
humorist—the vortex of many endearing legends and an » ition within 
himself. 

Born eighty-three years ago (1867) in Anderse .ounty, Kentucky, 
he has devoted over 60 years, 43 of them at this _aiversity, to the pro- 
motion of education and the good life. He is widely recognized as a 
genial and gentle educator with a phenomenal repertoire of illustrative 
anecdotes and a remarkable aptitude in using them. 

He was not only the first registrar of the University of Kentucky, serv- 
ing in that capacity for more than a quarter of a century, but has long been 
recognized as one of the foremost in the nation, responsible more than 
any other American probably for raising the professional standards of col- 
lege and university registrars. He helped to found the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, and served as its 
secretary-treasurer and its president. He became a nationally recognized 
authority on the technique and professional work of the registrar; and 
for seven years conducted at the University a nationwide institute for 
registrars, training officers now active in colleges and universities all over 
the country. 

Refusing to quit work at seventy, he founded and for thirteen years has 
directed the Bureau of Source Materials in Higher Education. This activity 
is an enlargement of an old and valuable hobby of his dating back to the 
1890’s—namely, the collection of school texts, now numbering thousands, 
dating from 1600 onward. 

In both World Wars he made rosters of university men in service and 
collected information concerning them. More comprehensively, he is re- 
sponsible for the compilation of the county-by-county record of Kentucky 
casualties of World War II, whose names are now inscribed in the Me- 
morial Coliseum, and for most of these 9,265, his office contains records 
supplied by relatives. This list and the additional data may comprise the 
most accurate and inclusive record of war dead in any state of the Union. 

Mr. President, the faculty rejoices in Professor Ezra L Gillis’ long and 
self-effacing service, his warm and winsome personality ; and takes particu- 
lar pride in presenting him for the award of the Sullivan Medallion. 


* The Sullivan awards were established in 1925 by the New York Southern 
Society in memory of Algernon Sydney Sullivan, noted New York lawyer of the 
post-Civil War period. The medallions are presented annually at 15 leading Southern 
colleges and universities to the state’s outstanding citizen of the year and to the top 
men and women graduates of each institution. 
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National Security and Freedom in 
Higher Education* 
The Viewpoint of the Scientist 


PHILIP N. POWERS 


OES freedom in higher education have to be sacrificed to national 
D security during times like these? Although this question is im- 
mediately suggested by the title, I suspect that those who chose it had 
a deeper thought—that if schools do lose freedom for the sake of 
security, will we actually be more secure? Perhaps during the course 
of various campus efforts to resist infiltration of Communists and to 
help out in military matters, the real strength of higher education may 
be weakened to the point where we have less national security rather 
than more. 

For example, how may loyalty oaths and non-Communist affidavits 
for either students or teachers affect colleges and universities? In terms 
of the contribution which higher education may make to national 
security, what is the cost of these methods of resisting infiltration and 
what is their value? 

* Epiror’s NOTE: These papers were presented at a symposium held by the De- 
partment of Higher Education of the National Education Association in St. Louis 
last July. They are so important and so timely that COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY is 
happy to make them available to its readers, and to acknowledge the courtesy of 


Mr. Ralph McDonald and Mr. James L. McCaskill, of the N.E.A., in granting per- 
mission for their use herein. 
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As a second example, what about all of the government-sponsored 
research on our campuses—much of it in the name of national se- 
curity? Is there danger that this money will carry with it pressures 
which will have an adverse effect on higher education and in turn 
on national security? 

As a third example, what about the students with federal scholar- 
ships or fellowships—in many cases in the name of national security? 
Not counting the G.I. Bill, scholarships and fellowships are avail- 
able through funds provided by the Department of Defense, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, and the Public Health Service. Soon to 
be added to this list apparently will be the National Science Founda- 
tion. The question is whether there are any problems in the adminis- 
tration of these programs which could have an adverse effect on the 
work of the colleges and universities and in turn on national security. 

The basic question of whether or not in trying to promote national 
security we might do just the opposite by damaging higher education 
can be approached more simply by breaking it into two parts. First, 
what do we really expect of higher education in promoting national 
security? And second, what, if anything, is holding back our colleges 
and universities from carrying out the responsibility? 

Higher education has many responsibilities, and I am sure that no 
one could enumerate or describe them better than the members of this 
Department of Higher Education. But to narrow the field a little to- 
ward the “viewpoint of a scientist,” I can name two very obvious 
responsibilities of great importance to the security of the nation. 

The first is to train scientists and engineers for both the basic and 
applied sciences. The second is to carry out research. The two go 
hand in hand and involve all fields of science. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINING 


The importance of the training responsibility is underlined by the 
shortage of scientific manpower with which we have had to live since 
early in the war and which has limited progress ever since. The large 
enrollments during the last three or four years have helped to increase 
the manpower supply, and as a result, it has now become somewhat 
more difficult for young graduates in science and engineering to find 
jobs. There may even be a few unemployed. But it still remains that 
many of the tough jobs in research and development in government, 
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industry, and education cannot be filled. The development of scientific 
manpower resources to the point where these jobs can be filled is still 
of the highest importance to national security. 

The reason for this continuing shortage is the remarkable growth 
of research and development during the last several years and which 
is still continuing. The national supply of scientists and engineers 
for research and development work is now about half again as big as 
it was as recently as three years ago. This is a large increase, but dur- 
ing these same three years the research and development needs of the 
nation appear to have grown even more. Dollarwise, these needs have 
doubled. In 1947 we were spending for research and development at 
the rate of about a billion dollars per year. The corresponding figure 
today is over two billion. 

The point is borne out even more by trends in the engineering pro- 
fession. A year ago the engineering class was, till then, the largest in 
history. Various surveys of the probable demand for these engineer- 
ing graduates had indicated that much of the class would be left un- 
employed at the time. This was a matter of considerable concern. It 
turned out, however, that very few of those graduates failed to find 
engineering positions. 

This year the engineering class was still bigger—close to 50,000— 
and again there have been predictions that the class could not be 
absorbed. But on the basis of data released during the latter part of 
June by the Manpower Committee of the American Society for Engi- 
neering Education, it now appears that this class is probably going to 
be fully absorbed too. It is therefore clear that the engineering needs 
of our economy have not yet been met, and the point that I am coming 
to is that this last year’s freshman engineering class was so small that 
when it graduates in 1953 it will probably supply only about half 
as many engineers as did this big class of 1950. 

Without a crystal ball it is impossible to say what this means for 
1953, but I find it difficult to believe that the national need for engi- 
neers in industry, government, and education will have leveled off to 
the point where half as many graduates will be anywhere near enough. 
Certainly the training of capable engineers, as well as scientists, re- 
mains one of the high priority requirements of the nation. This is 
true under any circumstances, and it is especially true when there is 
a threat to our national security. 
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THE NEED FOR BASIC RESEARCH 


The same may be said of research, whether it be basic research or 
applied research, or in the large in-between area. But it is the basic 
kind which it is primarily up to the universities to carry on. Original 
ideas have sprung more frequently from universities than anywhere 
else, and even though our universities in this country are just begin- 
ning to do well in basic research, and although some outstanding 
contributions have been made in government and industrial labora- 
tories and in research institutes, the record of universities is still un- 
matched. 

So far as applied science is concerned, our record as a nation is 
exceptional. Our engineering know-how is clearly unsurpassed. On 
the basic side, we have watched European science decline from its 
former eminence while we have gradually gained. Since the war and 
prior to it for a few years, we have begun to gain stature in pure sci- 
ence which may be commensurate with our stature on the applied side. 
In so doing, we have substantially increased our national security. 
Another way of saying it is that we can no longer depend on Europe 
for the building of a large portion of the foundation on which our 
applied science and industrial technology rest. 

It is not only that universities have been successful at basic research 
in the past, but in the final analysis there is really nowhere else to 
assign major responsibility for it. Industry supports a great deal of 
research, with much of it veering toward the basic kind; but inevitably 
a profit must be suspected to lie just over the horizon, if not already 
in sight, and it is therefore not truly research for its own sake. Gov- 
ernment also does a great deal of research, but in general it is the 
research which in principle the taxpayers wish to have done but which 
no one else wants to do, or can afford to do, or in some cases may 
be permitted to do because of secrets. 

The unique responsibility of the university to pursue knowledge 
just for the sake of pursuing it remains, and it is research of this kind 
which in the long run pays off handsomely through applications tend- 
ing to increase the strength of the country, whether they be for peace- 
ful or defensive purposes. The question is what do we have to watch 
to be sure that colleges and universities can continue to carry these 
responsibilities for research and teaching. 
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PEOPLE, FACILITIES, AND “SPARKLE” 


There are probably many things to be watched, but it seems to me 
that there are three which stand out: first, the quality and number 
of people—both students and teachers; second, the adequacy of 
facilities, whether this means laboratory equipment or office space; 
and third, and perhaps of greatest importance, the amount of an 
intangible something which I shall call sparkle. With this sparkle 
people with a strong interest in the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake will be attracted—people with fervor to learn more about the 
nature of things amounting almost to a religion. With this sparkle 
there will be a kind of climate which favors the germination and 
growth of tiny off-shoots from existing knowledge. With this sparkle 
there will be cross-fertilization of these off-shoots which will give rise 
to still more of them. Without this sparkle, there can be the finest 
facilities and the ablest people and still be no important progress. 

The real question therefore is whether, in the name of national 
security, our colleges and universities are in any way being prevented 
from acquiring and retaining the needed people, facilities, and 
sparkle. 


SECRETS AND PERSONNEL CLEARANCES 


There are lots of programs for national security, many of them 
having to do with increasing our resources and our over-all strength; 
but national security has also to do with how strong we are in com- 
parison with other countries, particularly those which are potential 
enemies. We are forced, therefore, to consider the progress of other 
countries and particularly what we should do to be sure of being well 
ahead of them. 

One obvious way of trying to be ahead is not to help these other 
countries by telling them how we have solved our own problems 
and what we have done that might be of assistance to them. Theo- 
retically, this could mean keeping all of our progress secret. But, since 
it is evident that this would in some cases hurt us more than it would 
them, we have in practice blocked out certain areas of information 
which we decide to classify and keep secret. Then as time goes 
on we use the best judgment we can in deciding what to declassify 
and what to hold on to. It turns out that some kinds of information 
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are worthy of only a minor effort to keep secret while others require 
a very great effort indeed to make certain that they are retained within 
our own borders. This latter sort is, of course, what we call “top 
secret.” Let’s look into this business of keeping secrets a little more 
closely. 

A secret can be kept only if it is not told or not even revealed acci- 
dentally through a gesture or a facial expression. The question is who 
can be trusted not to reveal such information either accidentally or on 
purpose. 

In the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the Atomic Energy Commission 
is instructed to determine who may have access to ‘‘restricted data” 
on the basis of personnel investigations of ‘‘character, loyalty and 
associations.” Loyalty is not enough; the word ‘“‘character’’ is there 
to try to find a person who, although loyal, might be of such weak 
character that through one means or another he would reveal some 
of the secrets. The word “associations” is also there partly as a clue 
to the individual’s loyalty and partly as an indication of the pressures 
to which he might be subjected to reveal secrets. 

Basically, such investigations are for the purpose of determining 
what men think, how they feel, and what they might do, regardless 
of what they may say; to ferret out the secrets which may be within 
a man’s mind about whose side he is on. To find out what a man 
really thinks or really intends is obviously difficult, so we listen to 
what he says and we learn what his neighbors think of him, particu- 
larly if he carries within his head understandings of science and 
technology which we think an opponent might find useful, or if he 
is going to be entrusted with such knowledge. 

One consequence of all this is that good, loyal American citizens 
begin to consider carefully what they say and what impression they 
make on their neighbors, not through any sense of guilt, but through 
a fear that what they have said or done may somehow be misinter- 
preted accidentally, or maybe even intentionally, to lead others to 
believe that they are among the small group who are disloyal. An 
obvious technique of a foreign agent would be to weaken this country 
through destroying the reputations of those who strengthen it. It is in 
this nasty business that we begin to lose freedom and to pay for 
keeping secrets. 

Another consequence is that we compartmentalize the information 
which we have decided to keep under wraps. Even if a man is cleared, 
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we do not usually allow him to know any more secrets than are 
clearly necessary for him to know in order to carry out assigned re- 
sponsibilities. This has the result of preventing research and develop- 
ment from progressing on as fluid a front as it might with new dis- 
coveries at a particular point influencing immediately the entire front. 
Instead, compartmentalization creates a set of more rigid fronts, pro- 
ceeding more or less separately, with some groping through channels 
from one to the other. 

A third consequence of this secrecy business is that two classes of 
citizens begin to appear—the cleared and the uncleared. In the proc- 
ess a certain natural selection takes place. Among the cleared are 
those who as a rule feel little distress about undergoing clearance, 
then working behind security fences, and finally carrying responsi- 
bility for keeping secrets. In the uncleared group are some who prefer 
not to have secrets in their possession, who feel that the difficulties 
of working behind the security fences and within the compartmen- 
talization walls are so great as to make the whole effort not worth 
the trouble, and who look upon the clearance procedures as an in- 
dignity. 

These are some of the difficulties associated with keeping secrets. 
Let’s look at these difficulties in relation to people, facilities, and 
sparkle in college and university science and engineering. 


POSSIBLE EFFECTS ON HIGHER EDUCATION 


If the secrecy business and all that goes with it could be kept en- 
tirely out of universities and confined perhaps to government and 
industrial institutions, then maybe the colleges and universities could 
escape. This is obviously not possible. Both faculty members and 
students are sometimes cleared to handle secrets. Furthermore, clear- 
ances of a sort, consisting perhaps of loyalty oaths or non-Communist 
affidavits, are being introduced in some instances, not to protect 
secrets, but to resist Communist infiltration. 

Whether secrets are involved or not, the difficulties with clearance 
procedures may be expected to creep in as a kind of smog. Some of 
them are intangible, having to do with distrusts and suspicions, with 
fear of wrong interpretations of freely spoken thoughts, and with 
possible harm to the careers of loyal and valuable citizens. 

This smog can certainly have an effect upon the success of colleges 
and universities in their teaching and research. So far as people are 
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concerned, some with much talent will be lost—both students and 
faculty—including some good loyal American citizens who, because 
of principles that other Americans ordinarily respect, prefer not to 
be in the vicinity of secrets and clearances. 

Perhaps a case in point is the recent experience of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with postdoctoral fellowships. Both this year and 
last, funds were made available to the National Research Council to 
administer a program involving thirty postdoctoral fellows in the 
physical sciences and twenty in the biological sciences. Last year the 
program had neither secrets nor clearances. This year it has both. In 
fact, the program is now restricted to applicants proposing to work 
on classified problems. Last year there were more than enough appli- 
cations for the fifty authorized fellowships. This year there were only 
twelve, six in each of the two fields. 

The smog may not affect facilities for research and teaching, but 
it will certainly influence the sparkle. They are both intangibles, and 
they are in direct opposition. In the sparkle there is freedom to ex- 
plore and independence of mind; in the smog there is fear of new 
ideas. In the sparkle there is fervor for uncovering truth; in the smog 
there is distrust of what men say. In the sparkle there is free and 
easy exchange of creativity; in the smog there is compartmentaliza- 
tion and stifling of communication. 


CONCLUSION 


The point is that the more deeply colleges and universities become 
involved in secrecy and personnel clearances, the more difficult it 
will be for them to do the research and teaching needed for national 
security. It could happen that, in the name of security, this smog 
would seep into colleges and universities and slow scientific progress 
to the point where our security is badly weakened instead of strength- 
ened. 

Ivy-covered walls ordinarily keep the smog out pretty well. But, 
if there are secrets and loyalty investigations inside, the smog will 
probably get in. Ferreting out “Commies” and getting ahead with 
research that has to be kept secret are obviously of great importance, 
but my point is that as colleges and universities get involved in these 
things, they should recognize what they are doing and what the 
smog that comes along may cost them. 

It is a matter of judgment. The colleges and universities must 
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themselves judge how best to resist Communist infiltration and how 
much secret work to undertake—and it is up to the government to try 
to draw the line between the secret and the nonsecret. 

Making these determinations so as to give us the greatest security 
and the greatest advantage over potential enemies constitutes some of 
the subtlest and most difficult judgments of our time. Basically, these 
are questions of balancing security through progress against security 
through secrecy. 

Now, as a final thought, I would like to suggest that with the 
difficulties surrounding classified work being what they are (and 
there are many more than I have mentioned), it may be that scientists 
and engineers working outside the fence without access to secrets may 
in the long run accomplish more than will those behind the fences. 

To recognize this advantage, and to retain it, and to forge ahead 
in research and development without being slowed by lack of access 
to secrets, constitutes one of the great present-day challenges to higher 
education—which, if successfully met, may go further toward giving 
us real national security than any of us realize. 











National Security and Freedom in Higher 
Education 


The Viewpoint of the Military 


BRIGADIER GENERAL ARTHUR G. TRUDEAU 


T Is a very great pleasure for me to be here as a representative of 
I the Secretary of Defense. The Department of Defense appreciates 
very much the invitation to have a representative at this conference, 
as we believe it evidences both your concern and your interest in the 
vital part played by your National Defense establishment today. 

The remarks I am to present are my own, and no official in the 
Department of Defense has had an opportunity to pass on whether 
or not they represent the official viewpoint. Nevertheless, based on an 
extensive acquaintance with many of the leading officers in the De- 
partment of Defense, I believe I can say that a consensus among 
these officers would support the views I shall present before this 
meeting. I would like to say, further, that while I am honored to 
stand beside an outstanding scientist and an outstanding educator in 
making this presentation today, I am humble as regards my own 
ability to make any substantial contribution to this group of leading 
educators. 

Your executive secretary, in his letter of invitation, expressed to 
me the hope that I would define national security. This is a large 
order. I would say that national security involves attitudes and actions 
on our part to insure the protection of our homes, our country, our 
institutions, and our aims from destruction by any source, foreign or 
domestic. It means maintaining the nation in a status that insures 
our ability to defend our moral, social, economic, and political con- 
cepts and objectives against sudden destruction from either internal 
or external aggression. While we insist on the right to change these 
concepts through evolutionary processes, we also insist that the state 
must remain the servant of the people. While we desire to live in 
harmony with all the world, we refuse to stand by while all the facets 
in the jewel of western civilization are subjected to the hammer of 
brutality and the tender hopes for a peaceful and better world are 
cut down by the sickle of dialectic materialism called Communism. 
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When our national aims are not threatened, the military force to 
protect them can be small. When they are threatened at every turn 
as they are today, our armed strength must be such as to deter an 
enemy from the use of force. 

To understand the need for national security, the long and con- 
tinuously announced objective of world domination by Communism 
must be recognized. The brutal subjugation of her own and satellite 
peoples and the diversion of practically all resources and industry for 
war purposes must also be understood. The suppression of the 
Christian faith and the insidious penetrating tactics against the im- 
mature, the dissatisfied, and the young of all non-Communist peoples » 
must be recognized. 

The import of the domination of most of the world’s untouched 
resources and the present stranglehold on more than one-half of the 
world’s population must be understood. The age-long desire for the 
markets, ports, the power centers, and the technical and industrial 
“know-how” of Western Europe must be remembered. 

In other words, the Communist world is a direct threat to us from 
both the ideological and material standpoint. Without arguing about 
which is the cart and which is the horse it must be apparent that 
civilization and trade have gone hand-in-hand for 5,000 years. 

We would be naive, indeed, if we thought that we could remain 
confined to our continental limits while the rest of this world is 
Communist-controlled in mind and matter, and continue to secure the 
blessings of liberty of mind and body and the material comforts we 
have acquired. Such great gifts must be nurtured and defended. Free- 
dom of any sort is a privilege that can only be preserved by a cor- 
responding acceptance of related responsibilities. Only by being 
worthy of it in conscience, in intellect, and in action can we hope to 
retain it. For the nation and its aims and ideals, this means the 
offensive on the moral, psychological, political and economic fronts, 
and a firm military posture that gives us a better than even chance 
of survival. 

By the same token, freedom in higher education implies an accept- 
ance of responsibility on the part of the teacher beyond the scope 
of any particular subject. The spiritual and intellectual talents of 
young Americans, or old, cannot be developed by a mere exposure 
to books or demagogic lectures. Without positive efforts on the part 
of spiritual and intellectual leaders of great capacity, we shall fail 
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by the continued weakening of our character at a time when it must a 


be strengthened. 

While much of our higher education is geared to meet the capa- 
bilities of the average mentality (rather than the highest), neverthe- 
less, the instructor of high attainments makes a life-long imprint on 





his students, most particularly—and fortunately—on those whose — 


superior intellects give them the capacity to recognize greatness of 
soul and mind or talent and genius, in a special field of endeavor. 
These outstanding youngsters with character, brains, and great leader- 
ship potential must be our leaders tomorrow. 

We must never forget that the blood of Oxford and Cambridge, 
Eton and Harrow, while no more precious to its owners than any other 
individual’s, was spilled so generously on the battlefields of France 
in World War I that England and the Empire never recovered in 
the next generation or since. Suppose Churchill had been killed in 
the Boer War. Would there have been another Englishman of as 
great stature to carry the burden of his country’s battle through its 
two greatest crises? It can be said that a reasonable doubt exists on 
this point, since no one of the generations succeeding Mr. Churchill 
was able to fill his shoes in any degree during World War II; nor 
is that successor yet on the scene in the British Empire. 

If it is not enough to consider the English situation, let us not 
forget that France has never recovered from the Napoleonic wars, 
and the loss of her prime manhood in the Nineteenth Century. In no 
political crisis since World War I has she produced a truly out- 
standing leader. The few she has today are all elderly men with few 
outstanding younger candidates to replace them. 

Not only in France and Britain, however, can such conditions arise. 
The price of war is always the shedding of much of the best blood 
of the nation. This has been true in our own country where the blood 
of our best youth has borne a heavy share of the loss. The stout- 
hearted always lead the attack. The keen in mind are often the best 
in spirit, and it is this group who combine the best qualities of 
man that volunteer and provide the leadership for and carry the bur- 
den of the great mass of men. While the burden of war must be 
distributed to all elements of the population, we should never forget 
that the long-range view requires the protection of some reasonable 
proportion of our leadership potential for the next decade and genera- 
tion. Our abrupt withdrawal of ninety thousand selected Americans 
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of high intellect from our campuses in 1944 for early service else- 
where might have been equally disastrous to us now and in the com- 
ing generation, had this war continued over a long period of time 
with resultant high losses. 

One of the principles of Communist control has always been to 
eliminate any natural leaders who are hostile to their tenets. You may 
be sure that Communism not only carries this to the elimination of 
any of those who oppose their principles within their boundaries, 
but would also use it to destroy our leaders in all fields if they ever 
secure the opportunity. 

A second important policy has always been for Fascist or Com- 
munist dominated countries to develop young leaders of high in- 
tellect, who will willingly accept the principles of the doctrine 
being perpetrated. This is easy to accomplish where the people are 
the servant of the state. Russia, like Germany before her, recognizes 
the need for selecting such individuals at an early age, so that those 
with the highest intellectual and physical qualifications can be devel- 
oped as leaders throughout their entire lifetime, both in military and 
civilian pursuits. 

The importance of a technical education in this increasingly com- 
plex world with its accelerated scientific and technological progress 
is well recognized by the armed forces. Many hundreds of our young 
officers enter our colleges each year for advanced education in these 
phases. All thinking persons in uniform are impressed with the neces- 
sity for improving selection and opportunities for outstanding intel- 
lects, hoping that their resultant efforts can be devoted to the good 
of mankind and not his destruction, but determined to keep the 
nation safe if need be. A second hand at poker or war is still no 
good, no matter how much you bet on it. It will take all our brains 
to win. 

The military are interested not only in the technical and scientific 
fields, however. Even with all the great values found therein, our cul- 
tural development and balance require an accent on the great im- 
portance of liberal education, also. A liberal education develops 
leadership in a very special way. Broad at its base and stimulating to 
both mind and spirit, it promotes adjustment to the present but pre- 
serves initiative and incites curiosity as to the future. 

Under good instructors, it develops good citizens, many of whom 
are and will continue to become leaders in their selected fields. For 
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some students, it provides the last opportunity for developing a sound 
character, so frequently aborted or retarded by maladjustments or lack 
of adequate home life and parental attention in earlier years. I do 
believe that failure in higher education to assert the moral and 
spiritual values of Christianity as a basic tenet of our western civiliza- 
tion, violates the intended meaning of the word “freedom” just as 
much as would the indorsement of the Marxian theory called Com- 
munism. 

No—we must never restrict true freedom in higher education. We 
must do more to insure that our best young minds secure such an 
education. We must try to encourage our secondary schools to assist 
in such selection and in improvement in curricula. We must interest 
all Americans in the necessity for making the educational field so 
attractive that the men and women in it are the leaders in spirit and 
intellect today if we are to trust them to make our sons the leaders 
of the nation tomorrow. 

While freedom to think and learn must be secure, your responsi- 
bility to stimulate such thinking into exploration of ALL the facets 
and ramifications of the problem under study by your students is a 
serious one. Theory and idealism are not sufficient. The realities of 
life and the practical limitations in applying theories should be laid 
bare before the students. We live in neither a vacuum nor a glass 
cage, and the human limitations in our search for perfection must 
be understood. Only by such guidance can sound conclusions be 
reached. Any other approach results frequently in warped and biased 
conclusions. Then we reach the point where little or limited knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing. Being conscious of this at the Army War 
College, we avoid assiduously any direction which forces or indicates 
a particular solution. We issue no approved solutions. We are me- 
ticulous, however, in assuring that all facts bearing on the problem 
are considered and evaluated before our students are asked for plans 
or solutions. 

In conclusion, I would state that the security and advancement of 
the nation rest on an educated and informed citizenry who under- 
stand the basic interests that motivate men, individually or collec- 
tively. Only then can they correlate objectively the complex moral, 
social, psychological, economic and political factors that determine the 
American way of life. 

What greater challenge can there be to you who guide our youth 
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through their critical college years, particularly in these critical times 
when the very foundations of our civilization and of our nation are 
being assaulted by insidious and alien efforts of the greatest magni- 
tude? Tell them the true meaning of their country and the great 
merits of the American way of life and western civilization. Don’t 
permit them to be confused by the destructive criticism so common 
today where our faults are magnified almost to the exclusion of our 
virtues. May your contribution toward this end be so great that the 
vigorous and concerted policies of a well-informed nation, backed 
by a firm military posture adequate at all times to prevent sudden dis- 
aster, will insure the continued greatness and security of our country 
and reestablish friendly international relations which we so sincerely 
desire throughout this wonderful, but dangerous, world. 











National Security and Freedom in Higher 
Education 


The Viewpoint of the College Administrator 


EDWARD K, GRAHAM 


HE GoopD old days of 1950 will be well remembered, I think, for 
Yi number of provocative paradoxes which affected the climate of 
our campuses like shifting March winds, making life interesting, un- 
certain, and occasionally unpleasant. They will be remembered too 
for certain parallels seen in our times in relation to times not long 
past. It is my confident hope and expectation that the good old days 
of 1950 will be remembered as the time when our institutions of 
higher learning found a way to temper the crosswinds of paradox, to 
recognize the parallels implicit in the national scene and in world 
affairs, and took certain important steps effectively to marshall the 
forces of higher education in the national interest. 

The idea of security and the idea of freedom in themselves seem 
to present something of a paradox. The historical context of security, 
in the most familiar uses of the word, has always related to security 
from something, and, by implication, to fear of something. It takes 
only a brief look in retrospect to see how incompatible are fear and 
freedom. Freedom of thought and speech tends to exist in inverse 
ratio to national anxiety. 

It will be seen at a glance that this paradox is more imaginary 
than real. Freedom to teach and freedom to learn are elements 
basic to the strength of our institutions and to our democracy. Re- 
strictions imposed in the name of national security become a dan- 
gerous business—dangerous because, in impinging upon the freedom 
of our colleges and universities, we inevitably subvert the security of 
the democratic way of life, of which our free institutions are a part. 

This danger is not concerned with procedures followed in connec- 
tion with classified research contracts and the like, where the institu- 
tion has undertaken out of patriotic spirit—and for what it hopes is 
a cost-covering fee—to provide a specific service on a specific problem. 
This danger is very much concerned with the broadside approach— 
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we might call it the oath-happy approach—to that flying saucer of 
the college campus, the suspected Communist. 

That the Communist has no place in the teaching profession was 
the subject of a resolution by this body last year. That he is disloyal, 
personally abhorrent, and essentially subversive of every value in the 
democratic tradition, is readily agreed by most of us. No educator 
in his right mind would hire a Communist or anyone else who had 
sold his birthright of freedom in these good old days of 1950. It 
might have been all right fifteen years ago, in the days of his weak- 
ness and our own enlightenment. But today he has muscles, and that 
makes a difference. 

Despite the Communist’s status as persona non grata, in dealing 
with him we are faced with a real paradox. His legal status is that of 
Republican, Democrat, Socialist, American Laborite, Prohibitionist, 
Whig, Tory, Populist, Know-Nothing, or Free Silverite. And yet 
our colleges are called upon to drive him from our gates because he 
belongs to a political party and because he believes certain things. 
Our justification for this attitude is that his party and his beliefs com- 
mit him to disloyalty to the United States and inferentially to use his 
unhealthy influence on pliable young minds. Both of these are ad- 
mittedly bad commitments. But the paradox lies in the fact that 
the colleges are called upon to treat men and women with full rights 
of citizenship as though they had no rights of citizenship, and to 
treat a legal political party as though it were the Ku Klux Klan. This 
places upon the college the onus of being a ferret (according to 
Webster’s New International, ‘‘an animal of the weasel family, 
closely related to, and usually assumed to be, a domesticated variety 
of the polecat’’). This is neither a familiar nor a congenial role. It 
is inimical to the spirit of the place at every college where freedom 
of inquiry and freedom of thought exists. Determination of legal 
political status, of rights of citizenship, and of loyalty are appropriately 
made only by the established and recognized agencies of the People 
of the United States. 

As contrasted to an oath of loyalty which usually occasions no 
more than the mild displeasure reserved for things that may come 
under the heading of “requirements” on a college campus, oaths of 
abnegation are revolting to American college professors, whose at- 
titude to inquisitiveness about their private beliefs is as fundamental 
as hell-fire, horsewhipping, and calomel. Oaths which begin: “I swear 
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that I am not now and have never been . . .”” will cause dismissals or 
resignations of independent men of high spirit and high principles, 
but so far as I am aware they have never caused the dismissal or 
the resignation of a Communist yet, and they never will. 

Another paradox is closely connected with the change of times. 
Educational institutions, dedicated to the ways of peace, have difh- 
culty in thinking in terms of war or the possibility of war, and chang- 
ing climates of public opinion produce a sense of insecurity alien to 
our work, While men may be free to the extent that they believe 
themselves to be free, there is a growing realization that men may not 
be as secure as they believe themselves to be secure. With the greatest 
enrollments in our history immediately behind us, and greater still to 
come within the next few years, with our classrooms and laboratories 
expanded beyond our wildest dreams of pre-war years (those happy, 
unhurried days of our extreme poverty), we are victims of growing 
concerns about our future. 

There are a number of other paradoxes, perhaps less dramatic, 
that come to mind. We take pride in the performance of our scientists 
and the excellent work of our laboratories in bringing our technology 
to its present high peak; yet we are distressed by the fact that we have 
not yet been able to bring our work in the social studies and the 
humanities to bear on our society as effectively or as dramatically. 
Many of us are worried over the development of a comprehensive 
pattern of federal aid to education because we fear federal control, 
and many of us are concerned over the possibility that such a pattern 
may not develop. We are concerned over the difficulties which stand 
in the way of our fellow Americans whose racial background places 
them in minority groups; but we hear concern expressed also over 
the implications of the Supreme Court decision in the Sweatt case. 
We are concerned over declining enrollments, but we are also con- 
cerned over the problem of meeting increased enrollments which will 
come to us before this decade is over. And yet I have a feeling that 
these particular concerns, important though they are, are symptomatic 
of a deeper unrest. 

What really concerns us is a lack of certainty about the role our 
colleges are to play in the national scene. We have a sense of events 
unfolding rapidly—events that are surely going to affect us in a 
rather dramatic fashion. And yet we have no plan for adapting our- 
selves or our institutions to what we sense may lie ahead. This 
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anxiety springs from our awareness of certain parallels. While we 
are confronted today with a new set of problems, we have the un- 
happy feeling, encountered occasionally in our less pleasant dreams, 
of having been here before. We suspect that we saw this particular 
play after we had witnessed the first act in Spain some years ago. 

In his inaugural address in the fall of 1937, Edmund Ezra Day, 
a great and far-sighted college president, expressed his concern over 
clouds that he saw on the horizon. ‘Force,’ he said, “‘armed and ar- 
rogant, is in the field.” Does anyone doubt that force, armed and 
arrogant, is in the field today? He went on to point out the role of 
colleges and universities in developing human resources, in bringing 
“the resources thus developed usefully to bear upon society,” and 
upon the national welfare. In the world situation of the late thirties, 
we became increasingly committed to the fundamental truth that 
peace is indivisible, that the democracy of free peoples could not 
exist in a world where the doctrine of oppression under any name 
was rampant. 

There was with us, in that day as in this, that “league of frightened 
men” who believed that the times might hold still long enough for 
a comfortable isolationism to catch up with them. And the rest of 
us were not much ahead. October 16, 1940, passed like any other 
day, except that there was a registration for the first peacetime draft 
in our history. I doubt that any of us thought that the fight for life 
was much closer. December 7, 1941, was even more comfortable, 
until 1:40 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. England still held, and the 
Axis was now preoccupied in Russia. You will remember the change 
of life we experienced immediately thereafter. What is hard to re- 
member is our complete surprise. In retrospect, it seems hardly sur- 
prising at all. The elements were all there. What was lacking was 
simply the occasion. 

Colleges and universities can, I think, look back with considerable 
satisfaction on the important role that they played during 1941-46. 
True, we had no particular plan for the use of our manpower at the 
outset, but with the aid of Selective Service, the armed forces, the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, the never-ending 
stream of Local Board Memorandum 115M (as revised), and Divine 
Providence, we found out how our manpower was to be used. The 
Army Specialized Training Program and the Navy programs kept our 
classrooms and laboratories—and a considerable portion of our facul- 
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ties—well occupied. The uncertainties were many, and it took us © 
the better part of two years to establish the pattern under which our 
colleges and universities were to bring their resources to bear effec- 
tively upon the national security. There was time, however, for all 
of this to be effected. From all indications, we may not have this 
much time again. 

It is my honest conviction that there are certain important steps 
which our colleges and universities should take in these good old 
days of 1950. They should be taken with the critical nature of the 
paradoxes and the parallels of our times clearly in mind, and they 
should be taken in recognition of the fact that our greatest risk at 
the moment is not that we shall do something wrong, but that we 
shall not do anything at all before force of circumstance over which 
we have no control dominates our pattern of existence. 

Our permeating objective must be the development of our free 
institutions in the most effective manner within our power and bring- 
ing our resources to bear upon the national interest, and with a full 
realization of the great potential represented in the fact that 1809 
universities, colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges enrolled 
this year 2,456,000 students and granted 496,900 degrees. 


Such a program involves: 


1. Recognition of the fundamental principle that the college pro- 
fessor is intellectually a free agent and thus his integrity and 
his citizenship—like his professional qualifications—are part of 
his responsibility to himself, to his students, to his colleagues, — 
and to his institution. 

2. Consultation with leaders of higher education to the maximum 
extent feasible on the part of government officials at the plan- 
ning stage of all programs related to the national interest in 
which our colleges and universities may be called upon to par- 
ticipate. 

3. Establishment of well-identified, authorized, and competent 


lines of communication between our colleges and universities 7 
on the one hand and on the other, the various federal agencies— dle 
including particularly the armed forces—for the purpose of ups 
maintaining maximum understanding between higher educa 193 
tion and government. This is based on the observation that whi 
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those co-operative ventures which have been most successful 
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” : have taken place when there was a full exchange of informa- 
be tion on all sides, and a maximum delegation of authority to the 


institution for supervision of the educational aspects of such 

programs. 
4, Recognition of the fact that colleges and universities, like hu- 

man beings, differ from one another in important respects and 
' that the autonomy of individual institutions must be preserved 
: d to a rather high degree if maximum efficiency is to be realized. 
. 5. Colleges and universities must proceed to set their own houses 
. in order, each under a pattern to meet the needs of its particu- 
y lar situation. In addition to the familiar operations that must 
be undertaken in terms of current-day problems relating to 


C- 
all 
Lis 


rs financial soundness, educational policy and curriculum, and the 
development of faculties in accordance with our resources and 
- our obligations, this involves marshaling the resources of the 


; faculty by giving to the men who teach and the men who con- 
duct research full information on the policies of the institu- 
tion, its problems, its finances, its management, and its program 


of development. This is in recognition of the penetrating ob- 
servation of Arthur Adams that the strength, the character, and 
the autonomy of a college or a university grow in the measure 
that all members of the university family are fully informed. 
7 6. Colleges and universities should press, along with other great 
d organizations and enterprises, for a clarification of ways in 
f which our manpower is to be used in the event of a developing 
“ national emergency. It is inconceivable that further deteriora- 
is tion on the international scene will not result in a draft of 
‘ men, of materials, and of physical resources on a scale cal- 
culated to bring our total strength as a nation to bear on the 
| conflict that seems possible. Colleges and universities alone can 
n 
“ supply much of the counsel on how their resources can be 
used most effectively, and it is imperative that this counsel be 
. made available during the planning stage. 
a These things have been said with neither pessimism that global war 
‘ is inevitable, nor delusion that it is impossible. They are based simply 
f upon a genuine concern over the parallels of our situation in the late 
i 1930’s and our situation in 1950, over the unhappy paradoxes with 
t .-—~ which we are confronted as we view the problem of the national 
1 security and freedom in higher education. We are reminded here of 
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Somerset Maugham’s comment that those civilizations which have 
thought more of their ease and comfort than of their freedom have 
wound up by losing their freedom; and of Carl Becker’s postscript 
that the ironical part about it is that they have wound up by losing 
their ease and comfort too. 

I suspect that we have not joined together in marshaling our forces 
in the national interest as promptly or as effectively as we should. In 
this light, our present is perhaps no better than we deserve. 

Our future will be as good as we have the vision to make it. 
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National Security and Freedom in Higher 
Education 


The Viewpoint of the College Professor 


ALONZO F. MYERS 


N SPRINGFIELD, Missourl, I was seated beside a bank president at 
I a luncheon. There were many teachers at the luncheon. I observed 
that the banker was well acquainted with many of the teachers, that 
he appeared to like them, and they him. Toward the end of the 
luncheon, after the banker and I had discussed a good many sub- 
jects, he said to me: “I am troubled about something that I am 
sure you know much more about than I do. Just how much Commu- 
nism is there among members of the teaching profession?” 

I thought about that question for a while before making any 
reply. Finally I said: “I think Communism is just about as common 
among teachers as embezzlement is among bankers.” The bank presi- 
dent thought about that for a bit and said: “I suppose you're right.’’ 
He admitted that he was being propagandized with printed material 
to the effect that there is a great Communist menace in the schools. 
I asked him about teachers that both he and I knew who were em- 
ployed in the local public schools and in the state college located in 
Springfield. In each case he assured me of what I already knew, 
that these teachers could by no stretch of the imagination be con- 
sidered Reds. I assured him that these teachers were no different 
in their economic, political, and social views from the vast majority 
of teachers all over this country. 

I told him that there are some Communists in the teaching pro- 
fession, but only a small number, probably a smaller number than 
in almost any other profession or occupation. On the basis of his 
experience with Springfield teachers, he agreed that this must almost 
surely be true. We then discussed embezzlement among bankers, how 
rare it is, how unfair it would be to the banking profession, and how 
destructive of public confidence it would be if there were to be a 
persistent propaganda campaign designed to convince the public 
that bankers are embezzlers. 
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Our teaching profession has permitted itself to be placed on the FR in 


defensive in this and other matters, primarily because most of us are | 44, 
so timid, and because our profession is not strongly enough or- 
ganized to combat such attacks. There is abundant evidence that | ap 
even a reasonable amount of intestinal fortitude and effective organi- | ju 
zation could help greatly. qu 
A few years ago a professional speechmaker, apparently in order | th 
to compensate for a declining popularity, began making the most pa 
violent attacks against the teaching profession in his speeches. In an | ill 
address before a convention of hardware dealers in Toledo, Ohio, sta 
he was particularly bitter in his attacks, referring to teachers as Reds dr 
and loafers. Dr. Bowsher, superintendent of schools in Toledo, I] 
initiated correspondence with this man in which he asked for his tay 
evidence. Unable to get any satisfactory reply, Dr. Bowsher referred lic 
this matter to the National Education Association’s Commission for ste 
the Defense of Democracy Through Education of which I was chair- lic 
man. “ 
Dr. Donald DuShane, then executive secretary of the Commission, Hi 
tried to make an appointment with the lecturer. The lecturer said if 
he was too busy with his lectures to see Dr. DuShane. Repeated as 
efforts brought the same response. Finally we decided on another ap- no 
proach to the problem. In an address before the Oklahoma Educa- ev 
tion Association, I reported on the gentleman’s activities, recounted the 
Dr. DuShane’s unsuccessful efforts to secure a conference with him, ga 
and stated that I thought the lecturer was too busy with his speech- cat 
making, and that something should be done about it. Teacher mem- | 
bers on the committee of a civic lecture series in Tulsa persuaded the of 
committee to write to the lecturers’ booking agency informing the rez 
agency that the lecturer would not be re-engaged in Tulsa until he aft 
was at least willing to confer with official representatives of the or- ler 
ganized teaching profession regarding his reckless attacks upon ter 
teachers. : 
Presently, Arthur Garfield Hays informed me that he had been | lif 
retained by the lecturer and the speakers’ bureau to bring suit against Ne 
me and against the Commission. Mr. Hays was good enough to in- po 
vite me to give him our side of the controversy. I did, with the result ap] 
that he evidently advised his clients against bringing suit. Soon we or 
had a communication from the lecturer stating that he was willing | _ pre 
to discontinue his attacks on teachers and asking, in return, that we filt 
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inform the teaching profession that he was discontinuing these at- 
tacks. This we were happy to do. 

Something exceedingly bad has been permitted to happen in many, 
and I fear, in most school and college classrooms. It is that there are 
just too many things that we don’t dare talk about, and too many . 
questions that it is inappropriate for our students to ask. During 
the past year that was spent in visiting schools and colleges in all 
parts of the country, I found many evidences of this. The following 
illustrates the point. At a faculty-student forum on the campus of a 
state college in a far western state, a professor of government ad- 
dressed a question to me. He said: ‘Now suppose, just suppose, that 
I have reached the conclusion that this state should enact a severance 
tax in order that the state might derive some revenue from the mil- 
lions of dollars of mineral wealth that are being taken out of the 
state every year. Wouldn’t I be crazy to make such a statement pub- 
licly or to indicate to my students that I held such a belief?” I said, 
“No, you would not be crazy to do this; indeed, you should do it.” 
He said: “But I probably would lose my job if I did.” I replied that 
if at that institution he did not have the freedom to teach the truth 
as he saw the truth he should resign, and that if the college would 
not permit its professors to teach the truth as they saw the truth, 
even when that truth was unpopular with economic vested interests, 
then the college was not an educational institution at all, but a propa- 
ganda agency designed to prevent rather than to disseminate edu- 
cation. 

These growing restrictions on freedom of teaching and freedom 
of learning are an aftermath of the war. A comparable period of 
reaction followed World War I. That wave of reaction spent itself 
after a few years. Public opinion finally revolted against the excessive 
lengths to which it was going. Will history repeat itself in this mat- 
ter? We can only hope so. 

Today, fear of Russia, or of Communism, dominates our national 
life. “Stop Russia’’ comes very close to being our national policy. 
Negative policies and negative actions possess more vitality and more 
popular appeal today than do positive actions and policies. It almost 
appears to be true today that nobody is interested in strengthening 
or preserving our traditional democratic liberties. It is feared that to 
preserve them will leave us vulnerable to further Communist in- 
filtration. This attitude indicates a shocking lack of faith in the 
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efficacy and strength of democratic processes. It suggests a fear that if 
the American people were given all the facts and the right of free 
choice, they might choose Communist totalitarianism in preference 
to our great democratic liberties and traditions. 

Today, we are a nation dominated by fear, mainly fear of Russia, 
and fear of another disastrous depression. We appear to be prepared 
to go to almost any lengths in order to gain security against these 
major fears. We are willing to sacrifice civil liberties in order to save 
ourselves from Communism. We used to ridicule “thought control” 
in Japan. Yet the Japanese were only doing then what we are doing 
now, trying to protect their system against dangerous thoughts infiltrat- 
ing into the minds of their people. We castigated first Hitlerian Ger- 
many, and then Communist Russia, for their ridiculous practice of 
condemnation by association. We ridiculed the Russians for not per- 
mitting their people to associate freely with American citizens in 
Russia, Just how safe is it for non-Communists to associate with 
Communists in America today? We are up to our ears in this business 
of thought control and condemnation by association here in America 
right now. 

We condemn the Russians for their refusal to permit free cultural 
exchange with the democracies. If there is anything certain it is that 
an essential condition for a secure and lasting peace must be the 
resumption of the free flow of goods, services, peoples, and ideas 
throughout the world. Suppose the Russians were to take us up on 
that proposition. Specifically, suppose the Russians should suggest the 


exchange of teachers between their colleges and ours, and suppose | 


they should suggest that 100,000 Russian youth should come to 
America to study in our colleges and universities in exchange with 
100,000 of our students who would study in Russian colleges and 
universities. Nothing that could be done at this time would hold 


greater promise for long-time peaceful relations between the United — 


States and Russia. Is that not what we want? But what would we do 
if the Russians were to make that offer? How safe would it be for an 
American boy or girl to become one of the participants in such a pro- 
gram? How safe would it be for an American teacher to participate 
in such a program? Would we permit the Russian professor who un- 
questionably would be a Communist, to teach in one of our state uni- 
versities? Are we, in fact, any more ready to lift the Iron Curtain 
than are the Russians? 
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We have great fear of another depression. Today our economy is 
being maintained largely by an excessive armaments program. This 
armaments program is justified by our fear of Russia. There is good 
reason to believe that Stalin has counted on a serious depression in 
this country, the results of which would be so disastrous that we 
would no longer be strong enough to combat successfully Communist 
Russian expansion and domination throughout most of the world. 
Does Stalin not have it in his power to pull the rug out from under 
us and to precipitate the disastrous depression that he has been pre- 
dicting for us merely by being reasonable? That would depend on 
us. Are we genuinely interested in aiding Europe to achieve a sound 
recovery from the devastating effects of the war, or are we merely 
interested in preventing Europe from going Communist? Are we in- 
terested in improving the living standards of the submerged peoples 
of the world, or are we only interested in making sure that Russia 
does not get them? Are we prepared to divert the billions now being 
spent on armaments into such constructive channels as better housing, 
better health, and better education for our people? If not, then Stalin 
does indeed have it in his power to make our worst fears become 
realities. 

It is in this setting that academic freedom is making its feeble 
struggle for survival in our American schools and colleges. Its pros- 
pects do not appear to be too good. What should be the role of edu- 
cation and of teachers in relation to this crucial matter of preserving 
and strengthening academic freedom? 

The teaching profession must give positive indication of a deter- 
mination to preserve academic freedom. Further, we must recognize 
that the teaching profession alone cannot preserve academic freedom. 
There can be no greater degree of academic freedom than public 
opinion will support. We must recognize that academic freedom can- 
not stand alone, and that destruction of civil liberties inevitably means 
destruction of academic freedom. Academic freedom is merely free- 
dom of speech operating in the classroom. It is part of the same piece 
as freedom of the press, freedom of radio, freedom in the pulpit. 
We must make common cause with those who would preserve civil 
liberty in all its applications, and we must invite them to make com- 
mon cause with us. 

Fundamentally, it is our task to make it clear to the American 
people that safety lies, not in repression and in suppression, but in 
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enlightenment and education, I believe this can be done. But to do it 
we must approach the task with clean hands. We must be clear as to 
what it is we stand for, and we must have nothing up our sleeves. 
We must not demand the right to indoctrinate for Communism, nor 
for any other ism, under the cloak of academic freedom. We, the 
organized teaching profession, must be prepared to expose and dis- 
credit all such attempts. If we do not expose them, others will. Un- 
less the teaching profession has the courage and the forthrightness to 
expose and discredit those few subversive members of our profession 
who would pervert academic freedom in order to enable themselves 
to propagandize for totalitarianism, the task will be handled by those 
who would destroy all liberalism and all academic freedom. 

On one particular issue directly affecting academic freedom I be- 
lieve that we can and should take a positive stand. There is a strong 
and growing tendency to indict and to dismiss persons on the allega- 
tion that they are members of subversive groups or that they associate 
with persons who are members of subversive groups. We should 
insist that no person should be fired for what he thinks or is alleged 
to think. If he is to be dismissed it should be for what he does or 
fails to do. In taking such a stand we would be on defensible ground 
and, I believe, we would have substantial public support. Admittedly 
it is more difficult to prove overt acts than it is to accumulate evidence 
in support of “dangerous thoughts.” But the threats to civil liberties 
and to academic freedom in the policy of indictment by association 
and of dismissing people because of what they believe or are alleged 
to believe, are so great that we must take a strong stand at that point. 

We are witnessing another outbreak of legislation directed against 
the teaching profession. One of the silliest to come to my attention 
was a bill introduced in the California Legislature requiring that all 
teachers be fingerprinted. Every once in a while someone says to me 
when this subject is under discussion, ‘But why should you object to 
being fingerprinted?” The answer, of course, is that I do not object 
to being fingerprinted. I suppose that I and most teachers have been 
fingerprinted at least a dozen times. What I do object to, and most 
vehemently, is legislation that singles out my profession and pro- 
claims it to be a profession that is an object of suspicion and there- 
more not to be trusted. Loyalty oaths for teachers come in the same 
category. 

Probably the most vicious and the most dangerous legislation that 
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has ever been enacted against the teaching profession is the Feinberg 
Law, introduced in the last session of the New York Legislature by 
a legislative lieutenant of Governor Dewey, and rushed through to 
passage in the closing days of the legislative session without allowing 
an opportunity for the educational forces of the State to appear in 
opposition to it. Unless repealed or declared unconstitutional by the 
courts, this law will set off the greatest witch hunt of modern times. 
It forces boards of education to establish little gestapos within each 
school system, the members of which must spy and report on their 
colleagues. It frankly adopts the principle of indictment by associa- 
tion, one of the most vicious of all totalitarian practices. It introduces 
the police state into New York State education. Probably no other 
governor in the United States has such a deep hatred and distrust of 
the teaching profession as to have been able to bring himself to ap- 
prove such legislation. 

There is a growing tendency to restrict the freedom of students as 
well as that of teachers. We seem to be moving in the direction of 
requiring young men and women to pass a loyalty examination as one 
of the requirements for admission to college. Unless we have com- 
pletely lost faith in the strength and validity of our great democratic 
principles and traditions, we need not fear the effects of having a few 
young people on our campuses who have decided that Communism 
looks more attractive to them than does our American brand of de- 
moctacy and private enterprise. I would say that such young people 
particularly need the benefits of a good college education. 

Recently, in New York City, the superintendent of schools sus- 
pended eight public school teachers, charging them with being Com- 
munists. Certain student organizations in one of the municipal col- 
leges requested permission to have one of these suspended teachers 
present his side of the matter at a meeting on the campus. A faculty 
committee denied the request. The board of presidents of the four 
municipal colleges supported this action. This is symptomatic of what 
is happening all over the country. We apparently have become so 
jittery over the Communist menace that we are afraid to have our 
students listen to anybody who has not been carefully tested for com- 
plete orthodoxy. We seem to have lost faith in the ability of American 
college students to think for themselves, to distinguish between true 
and false, and to detect a phony when they see and hear one in action. 

I do not advocate hiring Communist teachers. I would not know- 
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ingly hire one. But neither would I become unduly alarmed over the | 3 
presence of a Communist teacher on a college campus. I think if he | 
behaved the way a Communist is supposed to behave he would be | 
spotted as a propagandist and as an intellectually dishonest person by | 
the students whom he sought to indoctrinate. I have enough con- 
fidence in the great body of intellectually honest college teachers to 
have no fear that the lone Communist would capture the minds of the 
students in spite of their efforts. Any possible damage that a Com- 
munist teacher could do is small indeed as compared to the damage | 
that already has been done by the witch-hunters who have succeeded | 
in scaring and demoralizing college teachers and administrators to | 
such an extent that unless we get over our hysteria perhaps it will be | 
true that one Communist might be more effective than a hundred | 
scared rabbits masquerading as teachers. 
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The National Registration Office 


ALBERT I. DICKERSON 


S$ LONG as a student’s performance in secondary school is an im- 

portant criterion in appraising him as a candidate for admission 

to college, committees on admission in the colleges are going to have 

the problem of trying to evaluate as precisely as possible what a given 
set of grades in a given school means. 

As long as the type and quality of instruction, the grading systems, 
and the academic competition vary so greatly in the schools, this prob- 
lem is going to be a difficult one. 

As long as colleges feel that an important part of the experience 
which they offer comes from the ‘impact of youthful mind on youth- 
ful mind’; as long as it appears that students may learn much from 
association with other students coming from a wide variety of social, 
economic, racial, religious and geographic backgrounds, college ad- 
missions officers are going to make the problems of evaluating sec- 
ondary school performance records even more difficult as they reach 
out into contact with new and distant schools. 

And as long as colleges have the opportunity of selecting their 
entering classes from substantial numbers of applicants, their responsi- 
bility for making their evaluations of secondary school records as 
precise as possible will be a heavy one, both in order to deal justly 
with their applicants and in order to select for admission the best of 
the candidates who are available to them. 

Many officers of admission are acutely aware of this problem and 
this responsibility. Many—probably most—of them maintain careful 
records of the achievement in college of graduates of the respective 
schools. They may try to include in these records such factors as the 
student’s rank in his secondary school class, his scores on College 
Board examinations and other tests, and the relative strength of the 
recommendation which he received from his principal or headmaster. 
Some colleges undertake to develop from such data ratings of indi- 
vidual schools. 

Probably formulae can be developed for rating schools, and per- 
haps some valid ones have been developed. The rub comes, for any 
individual college, in the fact that it has not enrolled enough stu- 
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dents from each of the schools which have sent graduates to it to 
provide a really satisfactory basis for such a rating in more than a 


few cases. If we may take as an example an entering class of 725 at | 
Dartmouth, about 400 schools will be represented. The median will | 
be one student per school. Some of these will be schools which have | 
never sent a student to Dartmouth before and may not send another | 
for many years. In a total enrollment of 2700 in the four classes, | 
about 900 schools will be represented. Of these schools it is estimated | 


that less than one-third will have sent as many as four students, and 
four students in four years, or ten students in ten years, do not provide 
a very substantial basis on which to form conclusions. Schools can 


change a good deal in ten years, or even in four. Thus the propor- | 


tion of schools concerning which the available data may be considered 
really adequate is even smaller. 
The extent of the problem of making comparative ratings of schools 


in order to make comparative evaluations of their graduates will, of © 


course, vary for different colleges, but it is probably safe to guess 
that most colleges feel that it is an important problem. 

It was against this background that the National Registration Office 
made its appearance in 1945, under the forward-looking if formida- 
ble-sounding sponsorship of the Commission on the Relation of In- 
dependent Schools with Higher Education of the National Council of 
Independent Schools. NRO’s director is Herbert W. Smith, principal 


of the Francis W. Parker School. The commission’s chairman is | 


Lorenzo K. Reed, S. J., of Fordham University and its original mem- 


bers were Mrs. Ruth W. Crawford, Director of Admission, Smith | 


College; W. L. W. Field, of the National Council of Independent 
Schools; Miss Alice C. Lloyd, dean of women, University of Michi- 
gan; and William E. Scott, associate dean of students, University of 
Chicago. 


The annual reports of the NRO which are generously supplied to | 
the co-operating colleges—generously in terms both of dollar expense _ 
and of confidence in the discretion of the recipients—show the grades _ 


received by graduates of the school in the freshman year in the co- 
operating colleges related to grades received in secondary school, 


both sets of grades appropriately translated into code for uniformity. | 


For each college, the number of students included for the current 
year, and the cumulative total for the most recent five years, are shown, 
and for each school is indicated the number graduated during the 
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five-year period, the number attending college, and the number in- 
cluded in the study. For X School, along with the above information, 
the average grades received by its graduates in freshman year in A, B, 
C, D, etc., Colleges for the last five years are shown in relation to 
their school grades, and these totals are also broken down into six 
categories: English, foreign languages, social studies, mathematics, 
sciences, and “‘others’’. 

Thus admissions officers, in appraising the credentials of appli- 
cants from schools with which they have had little or no previous 
experience, have their measurement tools increased from five-fold or 
ten-fold upward, with the opportunity to examine the school and col- 
lege grades of graduates of the respective schools in other colleges, 
and especially in those colleges assumed to be similar. 

When the first report of the NRO reached the desks of college 
admission officers in 1945, it made a deep impression. While ob- 
viously not a full and complete solution to the problem described 
above, it was the first significant step in this direction, and an im- 
pressive one, both in its immediate usefulness and in its potentialities. 

The responsibility for the transition of students from school to 
college is a joint one shared by the schools and colleges. In launch- 
ing and maintaining the ambitious enterprise of NRO, the National 
Council of Independent Schools undertook a heavy responsibility, in 
terms both of effort and expense. They could not have done this, of 
course, unless they clearly saw values for the schools in the services 
of NRO. In addition to facilitating the admission of their students 
to colleges, presumably the primary purpose of the undertaking, there 
appear to be some internal values to the schools. Some schools com- 
ment that the NRO reports are a stimulus to teaching. The reports 
also offer opportunity to the schools to analyze the efficacy of their 
work in the respective fields of English, the foreign languages, etc. 
They also are undoubtedly useful in demonstrating to trustees, school 
boards and parents of prospective students the quality of the schools’ 
work in preparation for college. 

Whatever elements of self-interest exist for the participating schools 
in the NRO, there is certainly a very large element of service in it. 
It is open to all interested schools, including public schools as well 
as privately-supported ones. The immediate dividends to the partici- 
pating schools, while undoubtedly valuable, seem to a college ad- 
missions officer unsubstantial as compared to the dividends so gener- 
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ously made available to the college. Each school receives only its own 
report, plus ten unidentified specimen reports for purposes of com- 
parison. The colleges receive a confidential document of over 300 
pages, showing the records of graduates of about 125 schools in about 
600 colleges. 

All that the co-operating colleges are required to contribute to this 
enterprise is to supply on request the freshman grades of the gradu- 
ates of participating schools. This is certainly not a heavy burden. 
NRO furnishes a list of the students whose grades are requested. The 
list is seldom large for any one college. The grades may be submitted 
in whatever manner is most convenient to the college. Many colleges 
duplicate freshman grade cards for parents, for the schools of origin, 
and for other uses. An additional carbon-copy or photo-copy for NRO 
use is all that is needed. Those registrars who do not also function 
as admissions officers will realize that their colleagues in the office of 
admissions will be receiving ample dividends for the efforts required 
in the registrar’s office. That this is widely recognized—or else that 
registrars are just naturally accommodating people—is indicated by 
NRO reports which show an average of fewer than ten failures to co- 
operate among 600 colleges to whom the requests go. 


As a matter of fact, when the first NRO reports appeared, their 
immediate usefulness and their potentialities were so apparent that | 


some colleges wrote to volunteer financial support to the organization, 


since it was obvious that the cost of the service is substantial. Now | 
more than fifty colleges are contributing voluntary annual supporting | 


memberships of $25. It seems likely that more of the 600 colleges | 


served will join similarly in support of NRO services, with the pros- 
pect that this wider sharing of the cost will reduce the expense to the 
participating schools and broaden the coverage. Meanwhile, the 
schools continue to bear the lion’s share of the financial burden, with 


$20 annual memberships plus a fee of $1.50 for each student whose |— 


records are included in the report. 
For some large schools like the New Trier High School of Win- 


netka, which graduates 500 students a year, inclusion of all graduates | 


would be unreasonably costly and, in fact, unnecessary. Such schools 
submit a sampling of their graduating classes. This procedure does 
not detract from the usefulness of the data so long as the sampling is 
representative and of substantial size. The usefulness of the report 
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would be increased at this point if it were indicated how the sample 
was selected. 

The first NRO report included 96 schools and the records of 1215 
students in attendance at 205 colleges. The fifth and latest report 
(1949) includes 124 schools and the records of 3763 students in 596 
colleges. With this report NRO ‘‘came of age”, completing the five- 
year span which was its objective. Subsequent reports will be cumula- 
tive records for the latest five years. 

NRO has accumulated an impressive collection of testimonials from 
college officers. Generally these reflect the usefulness of the reports 
in evaluating secondary school credentials. One admissions officer re- 
ported that the NRO report had stimulated her to set up similar 
records for those schools not included in the report which had sent 
graduates to her college. A number of the testimonials show the 
double-edged usefulness of this new tool: in evaluating the transcripts 
of transfer candidates applying from other colleges, some of the ad- 
missions officers report that they find it useful to examine the records 
of graduates of schools which they know well at the other colleges to 
get an indication of the standards of the colleges. 

It appears possible that the NRO reports might be made even more 
useful if a method could be devised of adding the factor of rank-in- 
class to the data which are now supplied. The information now given 
is in the most useful form for evaluating the credentials of an indi- 
vidual candidate for admission. Applicant Jones presents a B average 
from X School, with which the admissions officers are’ unfamiliar. 
The NRO report for that school shows that five of its graduates, 
averaging a high B in school, had averaged a low B in a certain col- 
lege; three other graduates, averaging a high C in school, had averaged 
just under C in another college; ten other graduates, averaging a 
high B in school, had averaged slightly under B in another college; 
etc. Selecting those colleges with whose standards the admissions ofh- 
cers are familiar, they could estimate what Jones, with his B average 
in this school, might be expected to produce in their college. They 
could go further if, for example, they were concerned about how 
Jones might fare in terms of their foreign language requirement, by 
examining the school and college grades of these other graduates of 
this school and concluding that Jones, with the C average in Spanish 
shown on his X School transcript, might reasonably be expected to 
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squeak by with a D in their Spanish 5. This is, however, a painstaking 
and a time-consuming sort of analysis which college admissions offi- 
cers, dealing with large numbers of applicants under the heavy pres- 
sure of their selection season, cannot hope to give to all of their appli- 
cations. 


first tenth, would be pretty clearly earmarked as a superior candidate 
without the more detailed analysis described above. Such rank-in-class 
data would also make the report more easily usable for making com- 
parative ratings of schools. Granted that rank must be used with care 
and reservations in any individual case, with allowances for such 
factors as the number and difficulty of the courses taken, repeated 
courses, and fluctuations in the quality of the class. Headmasters fre- 
quently emphasize that “this is an extraordinarily able senior class” 


(although they rarely note that “this is the worst class in years”). 


Nevertheless, rank is a useful rule-of-thumb measure, and on the 
cumulative basis of NRO reports, quality fluctuations would average 
out. 

The limitations of NRO are obvious. Its coverage, while substantial, 
is by no means comprehensive, and it seems to have levelled off, at 
least temporarily, at about 125 schools. Few public schools are in- 
cluded, and these tend to be those whose excellence in college prepa- 
ration is well known. If the coverage is extended, and if this includes 
a very great multiplication of the number of public schools included, 
as one hopes, through a larger sharing by colleges in the burden of 
expense, it seems inevitable that there will still remain many schools 
not included. These will be the schools which send a small proportion 
of their students on to college and which, not being particularly 
college-minded, are not likely to participate in such a project but 
which, nevertheless, in total contribute a very large number of stu- 
dents to college campuses, and if the expectations of the President's 
Commission are realized, will do so increasingly. 

It may be that other organizations, building on NRO’s example, 
will supplement or broaden the scope of such services. Possibly the 
College Entrance Examination Board, now that it has divested itself 
of extraneous responsibilities and is focussing its attention single- 


If the rank-in-class factor could be added to the NRO data, the | 
report might be more rapidly and broadly useful. If the NRO report | 
indicated that second-quarter graduates of X School averaged C in | 
leading colleges, Applicant Jones, whose transcript showed him in the | 
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mindedly on school-college relationships, may interest itself in such 
a project on a comprehensive scale, although there are no indications 
that this is contemplated. Groups of homogeneous colleges could do 
a great deal for themselves—more, probably, than they can hope that 
NRO will ever be able to do for them—by pooling their records 
on schools, and would be greatly helped in doing so by the procedures 
which NRO has developed, including its devices for translating grades 
into a uniform code. Such projects would require a high order of 
enterprise and a nice blend of enlightened self-interest with a spirit 
of service. So far, these ingredients have been directed toward this 
end in adequate combination and degree only by those who created 
the National Registration Office, who also had the necessary original 
vision which followers will not require. 

Meanwhile, the NRO stands not only as a successful pioneering 
venture but as a substantial and useful achievement. This writer— 
who, incidentally, never heard of the National Registration Office 
until he received its report—is glad to have this occasion to express 
respect for the achievement, appreciation of its usefulness, and grati- 
tude for the generosity of its creators, sponsors, and participants. 





College Values on the Balance Scales 


AAUW’s Questionnaire Survey 


MELVA LIND 


ITH a striking record of some 30,605 questionnaire responses 
from a 108,165 membership, the American Association of 
University Women completed in October 1949 the first stage of a 
long-range program in the assessment of college values. Directly 
sponsored by the National Education Committee of which Dr. 
Constance Warren is chairman, the Questionnaire Survey has already 
produced results tantalizing to the educational world, results incor- 
porated in an Interim Report as analyzed by Dr. Patricia Woodward 
Cautley: AAUW Members Look at College Education.’ 

That publication of this brochure was an eagerly awaited event 
was amply demonstrated in 1949 by a barrage of inquiries emanating 
from government agencies, private research councils, faculty evalua- 
tion committees, editors, administrators, and enterprising journalists. 
Indeed one keen advertising executive wondered over the telephone 
whether the present writer on the basis of questionnaire compilations 
might reveal the quantitative distribution of children in the AAUW 
population, providing him thereby a ready index to a vast tabulated 
maternal purchasing power. Nor must one fail to reckon with the 
sustained interest of thousands of enthusiastic AAUW members who 
participated during the 1950 season in nation-wide group discussions 
centered on questions raised by the initial findings, as the second 
phase of a program dedicated to the formulation of practical bases of 
help to curriculum builders and others concerned with the higher 
education of women. 




















THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
A four-page blank, refined through pre-tests administered in the 
spring of 1948 to five distinctive branches, chosen on the basis of 


? Published by the American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C., October 1949, pp. 43, I-XVI, 25 cents. This document 
will be referred to in the following pages as AAUW MLACE. 
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background factors that might normally be expected to allow full 
play to a variety of reactions, the questionnaire form was eventually 
issued as a buff-colored insert in the pages of the October 1948 
AAUW quarterly publication, The Journal. Conceived in such a way 
that the returns from Section I lent themselves to statistical treatment, 
the blank further offered an opportunity to the philosophically bent, 
realistically practical, or creative-writing-minded AAUW member to 
discuss at length, should she so desire, the open-ended essay questions: 
As you think over your college education, in what ways do you feel 
it is of value in your life today? In the light of your later experiences, 
what kinds of improvements or changes would you now suggest? 


A GENEROUS RESPONSE 


That approximately every third member of the Association em- 
braced this unique and golden opportunity to add the weight of her 
thoughts to the ferment of curricular change now under discussion on 
all fronts, was gratifyingly evident during November-December 1948, 
and January-February 1949. Some of these respondents had perhaps 
attended the 1947 Dallas Convention at which the Lynn White phi- 
losophy had sky-rocketed into nation-wide attention. Others un- 
doubtedly had read the provocative formula as expounded by him in 
the subsequent October 1947 AAUW Jozrnal. Just as Rousseau’s 
Confessions in the eighteenth century, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary in 
1856, and Baudelaire’s more or less coeval Fleurs du Mal mark pivot 
dates from which flow cultural movements, so does the Manifesto of 
Lynn White represent the crystallization of a feeling increasingly 
prevalent among educators today, that the entire tapestry of women’s 
college life might well be rewoven. 

Sparked by such an event as the Lynn White address, and already 
on the qui vive owing to the general restlessness in all education 
amply aired by the public press, is it any wonder that to the query 
set by the National Education Committee, AAUW response should 
have been as generous as it was? Illustrative of that enthusiasm is the 
fact that as early as Christmas week of 1948, two perspiring house- 
men packaged some seven hundred pounds of questionnaire replies 
that had arrived at AAUW National Headquarters in Washington, 
D.C., into sixteen sturdy, brown-wrapped, stoutly-corded boxes. In- 
trinsically priceless, though devoid of negotiable value, these packages 
then disappeared into the prairie clipper depths of a Railway Express 
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van, westward-bound for their analyst, Dr. Patricia Woodward Caut- 
ley. 

To a statistician, accustomed to a more modest response, returns 
would appear incredibly high. Indeed there were moments at Na- 
tional Headquarters in November 1948 when a highly distraught 
Associate, her equally puzzled secretary, the mailing clerks, office 
manager, telephone operator, and houseman alike wondered where 
receptacles might be found to contain the swirling flood of letters. 
Stamps postmarked from far-away corners of the globe, symbolic of 
loyalty to AAUW and indicative of concern over a basic social prob- 
lem, brought an occasional communication from a distant port. Air 
specials and telegrams alike outlined complicating factors or requested 
additional blanks. The Honolulu branch, perturbed over the impend- 
ing dateline, was given special reassurance. A number of mothers con- 
fided that they had been in hospitals giving birth to babies in Novem- 
ber. Might they now, this major event in the background, forward 
slightly delayed questionnaires? 

This was a movement with real grass roots strength. Branch leaders 
and state officers through printed exhortations were reminded of the 
challenge that was theirs, and the general membership kept informed 
through the pages of the Journal. A handful of the letters read by 
the Associate began rather apologetically with an excuse for tardiness, 
then concluded with an explanation expressed more or less as follows: 


I had no intention of filling in this questionnaire, because of the time 
involved. We cannot afford help, and the children need constant atten- 
tion, But I yielded to fellow members who insisted on a hundred per 
cent representation from our small branch. There would be no living 
with them in this small town had I not complied! 


GENERAL ATTITUDES AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Presentation of the preliminary findings of the Questionnaire Sur- 
vey and interpretation thereof featured the address made by Dr. 
Margaret Mead at the AAUW June 1949 Convention held in Seattle, 
an address subsequently printed in the October 1949 issue of the 
AAUW Journal. Highlights of this material entitled, Taking Stock of 
College, were later to appear in Malvina Lindsay’s column in the Au- 
gust 3 Washington Post. 

In the following pages the writer will draw on first-hand acquaint- 
ance with a very considerable number of the returns that streamed 
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through her office, and on the three published items already cited. No 
conscious attempt on her part was made to space numerically her 
informal samplings, she merely read as the spirit moved her, visualiz- 
ing the gingham clad homemaker or trimly tailored professional 
woman as the case might be. But read she did, and in quantities, in 
order better to serve her AAUW public and to keep abreast of cur- 
rent thinking on higher education. Her remarks will primarily seek 
to indicate the ways in which AAUW members, graduates of AAUW 
approved institutions evaluated their own college education. Such an 
attitude poll cannot fail to uncover controversial areas. However, it 
may safely be assumed that the respondents themselves are the best 
judges as to what they themselves feel, and the opinions they them- 
selves hold! 

As might be expected, the overwhelming majority of respondents, 
despite the criticisms offered, held fast to the recognized intrinsic 
values of the college education they had known during their under- 
graduate years. The dissenting minority, later reported in the findings 
as less than one per cent, had obviously traversed, if the negative re- 
sponses read by the present writer may be indicated as samples, 
atypical experiences, stated by them, or inferred by the reader to be 
caused by personal, social, or economic difficulties. In general, col- 
leges and universities described were endowed with the qualities and 
defects such institutions might be assumed to possess, Thus a countty- 
born respondent, self described as “‘lost’” through inordinate shyness 
on a vast urban state university campus, now thought longingly of 
the private, guidance-minded college at which she might have blos- 
somed. An AAUW spinster regretting the conventual austerity of 
the woman’s college she had known might state matter-of-factly that 
more masculine acquaintances would have been made on an informal 
basis at a coeducational college during her formative years. She who 
spoke of the need for a Christian awakening as the paramount neces- 
sity of a world increasingly devoid of spiritual values was undoubtedly 
to some degree loyal to the beliefs of parents who had placed her as 
an undergraduate in a small church-afhliated college. 

Occasionally a respondent would include with her form a major 
report from the president incumbent of her Alma Mater, or would 
quote textually from one of his speeches; others cited pertinent pas- 
sages from their favorite authors, or forwarded clippings from the 
columns of Emily Post or Mary Hayworth in which they saw mir- 
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roted their own thoughts. Many related the tantalizing difficulties 
experienced in the attempt to sift from their total cultural equipment, 
the influence of college as opposed to native intelligence, paternal 
influence, environment and other factors. Then too, in the case of ad- 
vanced degree holders, how might one equitably separate undergradu- 
ate gains from graduate growth? Those professionally engaged often 
stressed the vocational element of their college education in the light 
of the livelihood it had subsequently enabled them to earn: ‘‘I could 
not hold my present position without my degree and the vocational 
preparation I had.” Still others summarized with laconic brevity: “J 
found my husband in college.” 
The two chief recommendations that emerged from the Survey 
were: 
1. College experience should be more closely related to post-college life, 
2. College education, through the breadth and flexibility of its curricu- 
lum, should stimulate development of the maximum potentialities of 
each individual. 


“Allow common sense principles to rule,” urge the respondents, 
“and remember the role of the ‘mspiring teacher, and the quality of 
that teaching.”’ 

FINDINGS 


Statistics advanced in the present article are based on tabulations 
derived from a random sample of 6,058 answers drawn by Dr. Patricia 
Woodward Cautley from the total response of 30,605 Questionnaires. 
A smaller sample of the total group, also drawn at random, and com- 
prising the answers of 1500 women, was used by Dr. Rhoda Métraux 
in making an intensive qualitative analysis of the information received 
from 30,605 women. 

Attributes that characterize the statistical population under analysis 
may be summarized as follows. Forty-four per cent of the members 
were graduated 5 to 19 years ago, forty-seven per cent are graduates 
of 20 or more years’ standing. Twenty-nine per cent are now engaged 
as teachers,” another 27 per cent have taught at one time (the majority 
of this latter group is now married). Consequently over one-half of 
the women polled belong to the same profession, although only 
twenty-one per cent of all respondents sampled had majored in edu- 


? The word teacher is used in its generic sense and refers to the various fields of 
teaching and to the various educational levels. 
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cation. Nearly half of the members are 45 years of age or older, fifty- 
nine per cent are married, fifty per cent have children, some three- 
fifths have family incomes of less than $5,000, one-third are single.* 
As undergraduates the respondents sampled were distributed in the 
following major fields: humanities, thirty-five per cent; education 
twenty-one per cent; social science, sixteen per cent; physical and 
biological sciences, eleven per cent; home economics, nine per cent; 
pre-professional, six per cent; not reporting two per cent.* The largest 
category of the nine types of colleges classified (urban tax-supported, 
urban private, non-urban tax supported, non-urban private, women’s, 
co-ordinate, Catholic, Protestant coeducational, Teachers colleges) 
is that of the non-urban tax supported institution, listed as 31 per 
cent.° Over 73 per cent of the respondents analyzed participate in com- 
munity activities other than AAUW. 

Within the framework of the above descriptive references to the 
present situation and past experience of the respondents, the com- 
bined opinions of all respondents may be examined. 


Table I—replies to question: Table II—-replies to question: 


As you think over your college education, In the light of your later experiences, 
in what ways do you feel it is of value what kinds of improvements or changes 








in your life to-day ?° would you now suggest?” 
College education has Per cent Would you like to 
present value in mentioning add to college train- Per cent 
Social relationships and _atti- ing, work in mentioning 
eee eee eee eee Tee 47% SEY kc ceedddecewews 20% 
General cultural ways ....... 36% PD i. facexctsenaes 19% 
Intellectual way ............ 32% rr 17% 
Professional way ........... 27% Social training and experience 14% 
rr 22% Physical and biological science 7% 
In marriage and home-making 20% Practical education courses ... 4% 
Economic self-sufficiency .... 16% CHRORP fin sactueckuee renee 10% 


*Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. 5 [pp. VIII, IX.] 

*Cf. p. IX. 

° Ibidem. 

*Table I derived from Table I, AAUW Members Look at College Education, 
op. cit., p. 11, and quoted by permission. Table I includes all persons in the sample. 
Percentages add to more than 100% since a respondent may mention more than 
one item. 

"Table II derived from Table III, tbid., pp. 32-33. Both the derivate and the 
original table include only persons who mentioned any limitation in their own 
training or ways in which they would now wish to change it. The percentages are 
therefore based on the 47% of the respondents who mentioned such limitations or 
desired changes in their own college careers. 
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Each respondent mentioned, generally speaking, two different ways 
in which her college education is of present value. On the other hand, 
47% of the respondents mentioned limitations in training, or noted 
areas which they would like to have explored, or ways in which their 
educational development might have been furthered. The retrospec- 
tive nature of much of this thinking is obvious. 

Fourteen per cent of the respondents who mentioned the limitations 
of their own college careers stress the need for academic and voca- 
tional counseling.* Of all the suggestions made for change or improve- 
ment in college education, this need for adequate and sustained guid- 
ance was mentioned most frequently. 

The severest criticism implicit in the comments of the respondents 
lies in the failure of college to prepare undergraduates for marriage 
and home-making. The present value of a college career in marriage 
and home-making rated sixth on the list of values described earlier, 
and preceded only economic self-sufficiency on that list.° The desira- 
bility of adding training in home-making to their own college: course 
of study was mentioned by more respondents than was any other item 
except additional work in the humanities. 

May it be noted in addition that when respondents formulate sug- 
gestions for specific kinds of training for women in general, the 
home-making area receives the greatest attention. Here twenty-five per 
cent of the respondents sampled mention the desirability of work in 
child care, household management, budgeting, nutrition, clothing, 
interior decorating, and home nursing.’° Irrespective of one’s own 
personal opinion as to the suitability or non-suitability of more or less 
identical academic programs for men and women, it is obvious that 
contemporary curriculum planners who wish their modified educa- 
tional structures to rest on realistic bases, cannot disregard entirely the 
plaintive voice of experience. 


When the respondents were asked to appraise the college education 
they had known, they were instructed to consider their own past ex- 
periences and their own present situations. Thus far, in presenting the 
opinions expressed by respondents, the differences that characterize 
them as individuals in regard to past experience and present situation 


*Cf. AAUW MLACE, pp. 22-23. 
* Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. 11. 
” Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. 32. 
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have been disregarded. The three following tables will consequently 
illustrate the relationship between (1) past experience and opinion 
(2) present situation and opinion, and (3) combined present situa- 
tion, past experience, and opinion. Items of information used as indi- 
cators of the factors being studied include: the undergraduate major 
field, time-period since graduation, marital status, current employ- 
ment status, and experience as a teacher. These personal factors are 
related, in the following tables, to the present-day curricular desires 
of respondents. 
Past Experience and Opinion 
Table III 


Opinions expressed by respondents who, as undergraduates, 
majored in different fields. 


Average number _— Percentage Percentage who now would like 
Major field as of ways college = mentioning to add to own college careers 
un ergraduate mentioned as limitations training 1n: 
being of present of own college Major field as Other 
value careers’? undergraduate!8 field*4 
| (A) (B) (C) (D) 
Humanities .......... , | eeerreee 5), re Bi9Ge - ose, 67% 
Education: . oc. 6 cesses yen 4GGG oc ccees Co ere 71% 
Social science ........ | >? Sr eer Do, peenerree 68% 
Physical and biological 
EN ee Be ice, , 0 ee eee 83% 
Home economics ..... | ee SOG weeds Co ener 71% 
Pre-professional ...... 7.) eee > CC Tete eee 75% 
Base of percentages ...... All persons who majored Only persons who majored 
in the specified field. in the specified field who 


mentioned limitations of 
own college careers. 


§ Includes respondents who majored in such diverse fields that an estimate of 
this statistic was not possible, 


Table III represents an attempt to indicate the relationship between 
the training which respondents received while in college as under- 
gtaduates and the way in which they now evaluate their college careers. 
By dividing the respondents into sub-groups determined by the field 
of undergraduate major, an approximate division of respondents with 


™ Derived from p. XI (Table 3), AAUW MLACE. 

* Derived from p. XII (Table 4) and p. XI (Table 3) {Last line of Table 4 as 
a percentage of last line of table 3] AAUW MLACE. 

* Derived from p. XII (Table 4) AAUW MLACE. 

* Derived from p. XII (Table 4) [Col. C and Col. D add to less than 100% 
since only one type of limitation mentioned by respondents is shown] AAUW 
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similar training is established. However, it should be noted that even 
within these sub-groups, college experience differs since (a) the re- 
spondents went to different colleges, and (b) they went to college at 
different times. One may surmise that those who went to college thirty 
years ago or more, probably did not receive the same type of training 
as those who were graduated as majors in the same field five years ago. 

May it be further noted that the number of different ways in which 
respondents find their college careers of present value does not seem 
to be related to the field in which they majored as undergraduates 
(Column A). Limitations of college training were mentioned more 
frequently by respondents who majored in the humanities and 
least frequently by respondents who majored in education (Column 
B). Those who majored in the Humanities most frequently mentioned 
that they would like to have additional training in subjects that fall 
within the general field of the humanities. Does the high proportion 
of majors in the humanities who wish, or would like to add additional 
training in the field of their specialty indicate that they are least satis- 
fied with their college course of study? Not necessarily. The upper 
limit of the general desire for additional training in the humanities 
may be higher than the upper limit of the desire for additional train- 
ing in other fields. For example, although the general desire for ad- 
ditional training in home-making was almost as high as the general 
desire for additional training in the humanities,® only a relatively 
small proportion of respondents who majored in home economics in- 
dicated that more training in home-making would have been or would 
be desirable (Column C).’* As for those who would have appreciated 
less specialization in past college training, respondents who majored 
in the physical or biological sciences indicated most frequently a 
desire for greater diversity, whereas majors in the humanities suggest 
diversification in their own training least frequently (Column D). 

The statistics presented in table IV seem to indicate that the prob- 
lems faced by a women in her present situation determine the manner 
in which she will use her college education, and consequently deter- 
mine the manner in which she says her college education is of value 
to her. 

The problem of adjusting to other people, and to the world in 
general, is one which confronts in a particular sense every woman. 
Should she not, as the future center of a family unit, study with 


* Cf, AAUW MLACE, p. 9. 
* Cf, AAUW MLACE, p. 12. 
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Present Situation and Opinion 
Table IV 


Opinions expressed by respondents who have been out of college for varying 
periods of time and whose marital statuses differ. 


Present situation of Percentage of respondents saying their college 
respondents: education is of present value in: 
Marriage and Professional Social relationships 
home-making way and attitudes 





Years elapsed since college:” 


Few (less than 5) 17% 36% 52% 

Some (10-19) 22% 26% 45% 

Many (30 or more) 16% 16% 44% 
Marital status 

Married; has children 37% 16% 49% 

Married; has no children 16% 30% 51% 

Single 1% 41% 42% 


profit, the intricate science and art of human relations, query AAUW 
members. Already noted in Table I is the ranking rating of college 
as a prime force in social development, a value mentioned most fre- 
quently by respondents, regardless of their present situation. Thus, 
though the graduates of women’s colleges lead the other eight types 
of graduates in the importance they attach to intellectual values, with 


Present Situation, Past Experience, and Opinion 
Table V 


Opinions expressed by respondents, who are classified according to their present 
situation and cross-classified according to their experience during the years which 
intervened between the completion of college and the present.” 


Percentage mentioning the 
value of college education 


Present situation in marriage and home- 





of respondents Past experience* making 

Not working Married Worked as teacher ............... 36% 
Not working Married Did NOT work as teacher ......... 2% 
Not working Single We 06 WORE gkko ke dks cevs 33% 


* 91% of the respondents indicated that they had worked at some time since 
leaving college. 

9% of the respondents did not report their employment status in sufficient 
detail to classify them.” 


" Cf, AAUW MLACE, p. XIV. 
“Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. XV. 
“Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. X. 
” Cf. AAUW MLACE, p. 35. 
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a 39 per cent manifestation as contrasted with ratings ranging on a 
descending scale from 37 to 27 per cent, they also lead the list in 
the importance they attach to the social aspects of their undergraduate 
experience.”* 

The value of a college education in marriage and home-making is 
noted more frequently by married women with children and least fre- 
quently by single women. Respondents who have been out of college 
more than thirty years, mention its contribution to marriage and home- 
making less frequently than those who find themselves at a more cen- 
tral point in their post-college careers. 

Single women mention the professional value of their training more 
frequently than do married women and the proportion of women 
noting this point declines with considerable regularity from 36 per 
cent the first years after college to 16 per cent thirty years or more 
after graduation. 

Table V indicates that single women who have worked as teachers 
mention the present value of college in marriage and home-making 
much more frequently than do married women without children and 
without the experience of teaching (33 per cent and 2 per cent re- 
spectively). Here one notes a reversal of the situation observed in 
Table IV where one per cent of single women indicated the marriage 
and home-making values of their academic training as compared with 
16 per cent of married women without children who made a similar 
mention. 

This contradiction convinces one of the need for considering simul- 
taneously both the present situation and the past experience of the 
respondent as one analyzes specific values in her present life. Each 
woman thinks and acts on the basis of her multitudinous past ex- 
periences and present problems. It would consequently be unrealistic 
to attempt an explanation of her opinion on the basis of any single 
descriptive fact that is known about her. 


Though AAUW members find the intrinsic substance of their 
education full measure when weighed on the balance scales of life, it 
is becoming increasingly apparent that they, like other college wom- 
en, if reverberations in the press correctly reflect current thinking, 
would not be averse to the refashioning and re-setting of some of 


Cf, AAUW MLACE, p. XIII. 
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this precious substance into new patterns. As the reader of the present 
article may long since have surmised, within the pages of the Ques- 
tionnaire Survey report lies a glistening treasure store of provocative 
suggestions, suggestions that have been further aired this past year at 
AAUW branch discussion meetings, Thoughtful analyses of higher 
education ramify into issues affecting the secondary level, and touch 
on basic considerations of family life. Thus through forces set in 
motion by the candid expression of both individual and group atti- 
tudes, does AAUW hope to make another truly eloquent and forceful 
contribution to a// of American education. 














The Dean of Men as a Counselor and 
as a Disciplinary Official 


ARDEN O. FRENCH 


ISTORICALLY, the office of Dean of Men in colleges and univer- 
H sities has carried with it certain authority in relation to students, 
This was the primary function assigned to the person appointed to 
direct this program during the early development of this office. One 
of the most difficult problems a Dean of Men faces today is attempt- 
ing to change the attitude of presidents, faculty members, and stu- 
dents toward the functions of his office. A program of education, an 
intensive personal relationship campaign, and especially demonstra- 
tion of new techniques are necessary to increase the effectiveness of 
this office in the development of a sound personnel program on any 
campus. Yet, throughout the colleges and universities of America the 
title of Dean of Men has become one of the established professional 
administrative positions. This title carries with it certain well-defined 
functions of historical value to the administration of the institution. 

The person filling this position, however, faces a fundamental prob- 
lem immediately. Generally, this individual is one who has a profes- 
sional ambition to counsel and to serve students. His primary concern 
is to be able to secure a close relationship with students and, by the 
process of individual counsel and group relationships, to contribute 
to their educational growth. The institution, however, expects him 
to maintain a certain standard of conduct and to bring maladjusted 
individuals into conformity with the institution’s pattern, even if it 
requires stern and positive actions against the individuals or groups 
of individuals at times. This problem has been perplexing for many 
who are accepting or preparing for the position of Dean of Men. 
It presents itself realistically to persons in similar fields, such as Deans 
of Women, secondary school teachers, and even industrial personnel 
workers responsible for certain disciplines within industrial plants. 
This problem was considered as the major concern of a group seminar 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

It is, therefore, the purpose of the writer of this paper to discuss 
specifically, ‘“The Dean of Men as a Counselor and as a Disciplinary 
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Official,’ with the hope of raising certain questions that can be re- 
lated to similar positions. 

This problem offers an opportunity to draw on many sources for 
information. The method used to construct this paper may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. The personal experiences of the writer, who has served for nine years 
as a Dean of Men with both counseling and disciplinary functions. 
In addition to this he served ten years as a counselor in a character 
building agency. 

2. The statements and discussions of a small seminar group studying 
“Personnel Administration” at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Summer Session, 1949. 

3. The writings and reports of authors and writers who have presented 
points of view from their experiences and research on this subject. 

4, The general observations of other Deans of Men as made during 
discussions at the National Association of Deans and Advisers of 
Men at annual conventions. 


A definition of the meaning of counseling and of the modern con- 
cept of discipline should be set forth to introduce this problem. Both 
counseling and discipline have historical places in man’s experiences. 
“The counseling of one individual by another is as old as human ex- 
perience. From time immemorial teachers, friends, parents, wives, hus- 
bands—people in all kinds of relations—have talked together about 
their interests, problems, and plans. And the experience of finding 
a new interest, of seeing a problem in a new light, of finding a better 
goal, is certainly not new in life, whether in the college or out of it. 
The aim of Mark Hopkins and the pupil conferring together in 
mutual respect has long been the aim of education at the college 
level.""t The more professional approach has grown out of this gen- 
eral concept of counseling until attempts have been made to bring it 
into a specifically defined function. As with all subjects, there are 
many definitions and none seem to satisfy completely. We are, how- 
ever, accepting the following: “Counseling is a form of teaching 
which involves the process of interaction between two persons.’”? 

What is discipline? Here, also, much difference of opinion and 
many theories have developed. Discipline has been an important fac- 


*Paul J. Brouwer, Student Personnel Services in General Education (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1949) p. 7. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 
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tor in the history of man and his relationships. It has carried with it 
certain connotations that have caused school people, especially college 
officials, to desire to shift the responsibility to individuals. Because 
of this, maintenance of discipline has become the function of some 
one designated person or office. Yet discipline is definitely related 
to counseling in that it involves the relationship of individuals to 
individuals and the relationship of individuals to groups. The ap- 
proach to this entire problem depends upon the definition of disci- 
pline. If discipline is conceived as a superimposed set of rules and 
regulations set down by the institution, to which the Dean of Men is 
expected to enforce conformity on the part of individuals and groups, 
and if the Dean’s fitness for his position was judged by his ability 
to accomplish this task, then the decision as to his ability to counsel 
has already been reached. 

Obviously, the Dean of Men in this concept of discipline would be 
a super-policeman and nothing more. Visits have been made and 
positions held by the author of this paper in schools where such a 
concept was accepted. Any Dean of Men charged to carry out this 
concept of discipline could not carry on counseling functions. 

However, discipline has a much broader meaning and definitely 
falls within the scope of counseling. It actually becomes the resultant 
factor of sound and constructive counseling if it is viewed in the 
proper perspective. For our purpose, the primary objectives of disci- 
pline in a college or university are twofold: 


1. To maintain a certain pattern of individual and group conduct within the uni- 


versity framework. 
2. To train the student in the processes of living an orderly and well-directed life 


within the framework of a democratic society. 

Discipline, therefore, may be defined as that process by which a 
person lives a free and directed life within limits imposed by himself 
and by laws and customs developed by a given group with which he 
has immediate and future relationship. 

Can a Dean of Men perform effectively in the two areas presented: 
counseling and maintaining discipline? This problem presented itself 
to the writer during the first hours he served in this capacity. The 
following case is presented as an illustration: 

John Doe was reported to the Dean of Men for the following charge: 

Accused of being disorderly in the dormitory and breaking down and 

completely destroying a door and other property of the university in a 
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fit of rage. In addition, he had accumulated ninety-five demerits in his 
military unit, with a maximum of one hundred allowed before being 
subject to a recommendation for dismissal from the Corps. It was neces- 
sary for him to continue military to complete the required amount to 
remain in school. This student was required to stand trial before a Dis- 
ciplinary Board; the Dean of Men was a member. A personal interview 
was held with the student and all factors were considered. Immediately, 
the Dean of Men, in the role of counselor, detected certain personality 
failures due to: (1) Family environment, (2) Community environment, 
(3) School surroundings, (4) Deficient educational opportunities. 

At this point, the Dean of Men was afforded a counseling opportunity 
which greatly facilitated the considerations in the disciplinary procedure. 
The facts concerning the boy’s background, his attitudes, and general 
surroundings were recorded for the Disciplinary Board and the outcome 
of the case was definitely changed. As a result, the student was turned 
over to the Dean of Men for further counseling and development. 


In this very first case the question of the relationship of the Dean 
of Men as a disciplinary officer or as a counselor became a real prob- 
lem. It is from this experience that this study is promulgated. The case 
has been presented and the question stated; some different schools 
of thought on the subject will now be studied. A progressive Dean 
of Men desires to be a counselor and yet he cannot completely sepa- 
rate himself from a certain inherent responsibility for the discipline 
of individuals as well as groups. 

The question involved in this problem is expressed by Rogers in 
his book, Counseling and Psycho-therapy. He asks the question, 
“What about the school counselor or Dean who is responsible for dis- 
cipline as well as counseling?” 


1. “The problem proves to be primarily the compatability of counseling 
and authority. 

2. “Is it possible for the college counselor to set up a satisfactory treat- 
ment relationship if he has the authority to say that a student should 
be retained in school or sent home ?’’$ 


It seems to Rogers that the counselor cannot have a counseling re- 
lationship with the client and, at the same time, have authority over 
him. ‘Therapy and authority cannot be coexistent in the same rela- 
tionship. For, is the student free to tell the college counselor that he 


*Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psycho-therapy. (New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1942), p. 109. 
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cribbed on his last examination if that same counselor is also responsi- 
ble for discipline?” . . . “If the student does talk over his behavior, 
the worker will have to make a different decision as to whether he 
is primarily a responsible authority or a counselor.’’* 

Rogers has raised a fundamental question, yet his position is de- 
batable. The experiences of Deans of Men have definitely indicated 
that authoritative responsibility can be an aid to effective counseling. 
In a group formed at Teachers College to discuss this problem one 
member, a Dean of Women with considerable experience, cited the 
following principle which is the basis for an effective approach to the 
problem: 


There is no difference between effective counseling and effective dis. 
ciplinary action provided the proper definition for discipline is accepted 
and that discipline is considered to be a fundamental need of an indi- 
vidual or group. 


She illustrated the method for counseling and bringing about group 
support for maintaining discipline in the same procedure, as follows: 


There are rigid rules against gambling on the campus of the university, 
One group had planned a party, using all types of gambling devices 
such as slot machines, Bingo games, etc., for entertainment. The Dean 
of Women called this group together to consider the real issues, realiz- 
ing at the same time her professional authority to stop the party. She 
and a representative committee from the group consulted lawyers and 
law enforcement officers. The factual data on the affair and its varied im- 
plications were secured. The group was then called together and the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether the university should support an activity 
in violation of the law. The result was that the party was changed, so 
far as program was concerned. 


This case is a daily experience for Deans’ offices. Three things were 
accomplished: 
1. Effective individual counseling. 


2. Constructive group action. 
3. Disciplinary control maintained. 


It might be concluded that therapeutic results were secured which 
may contribute to future constructive attitudes on the part of the 
students who participated in the procedure. While in a paper of this 
type statistics to support one’s data cannot be cited on a large scale, 


* Ibid. 
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many similar cases could be recorded which lead to the suggestion 
that the position of Rogers cannot yet be accepted as valid. 

Dr. Ordway Tead and Henry Metcalf offer foundation stones for 
the building of a Dean of Men’s office in the book, Personnel Ad- 
ministration, Its Princtples and Practice. These principles would re- 
quire careful co-ordination of sound counseling and disciplinary func- 
tions. They define personnel administration as: ‘“The planning, 
supervision, direction, and co-ordination of those activities of an organ- 
ization which contribute to realizing the defined purposes of that or- 
ganization with a minimum of human effort and friction, with an 
animating spirit of co-operation, and with proper regard for the 
genuine well-being of all members of the organization.”* Both the ob- 
jectives of counseling and the maintenance of discipline can be 
achieved if this principle is applied effectively and with insight to 
given situations by a Dean of Men. Bringing the individual to a self- 
realization of his own place in an organization or institution and mak- 
ing him feel some obligation to it will establish disciplinary results 
with more effectiveness than quick and hasty penalties. No progressive 
Dean of Men conceives his position in maintaining discipline to be 
that of a super-policeman with power control over the destiny of 
students. The philosophy of Rogers would be accepted without chal- 
lenge if this were true. 

The attitude of former Dean Hawkes of Columbia University has 
influenced the thinking of Deans of Men on this vital issue. Here, co- 
ordination of counseling with disciplinary functions is supported. 
Dean Hawkes advocates an approach based on a sound definition of 
discipline and a strong philosophy, which helps in the achievement of 
the goal which the Dean of Men is expected to attain. First, Dean 
Hawkes accepts Webster’s definition of discipline which says: “Dis- 
cipline is training which corrects, moulds, strengthens, or perfects.” 
Second, he states, ““College is not a court of law, and the real object of 
college discipline is not to make the punishment fit the crime, but, if 
possible, to educate the individual in the particular area where he is 
weak.’’* This position can be illustrated by many case records in the 
files of offices of Deans of Men. Most files contain cases where stu- 


*Ordway Tead and Henry Metcalf, Personnel Administration, Its Principles and 
Practice (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1933), p. 15. 

* Herbert E. Hawkes and Anna Rose Hawkes, Through a Dean’s Open Door (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1945), pp. 84-85. 
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dents have literally been saved for themselves and education by the 
counseling method, even though authority is vested in the counselor, 
One case will be cited here to illustrate this procedure. The name is 
fictitious, but the facts are real: 


Paul Jones was reported to the Dean of Men by the Military Depart. 
ment with a recommendation for immediate dismissal from the univer- 
sity. He was described as incorrigible, undesirable, and without the 
ability to acquire higher education. The position of the Dean of Men 
was twofold: First, as the chief disciplinary officer, he could approve the 
recommendation and secure approval for immediate dismissal from a 
committee, Second, as a counselor, he could go into all the factors causing 
this recommendation and bring these factors to light, thus saving this 
student’s education. In the light of the thesis of this paper, with what 
possible chance of success can the counseling technique be used if dis- 
ciplinary authority is vested in the same personnel officer? 

The Dean of Men called the student in for a full explanation of his 
conduct, During the first interview rapport was gained and the student 
quickly realized that the university did not desire to inflict an unjust 
penalty on him; he was, however, completely aware that he had com- 
mitted enough violations to justify a penalty. It was quickly detected that 
both his physiological background and his cultural background might 
have contributed to his maladjustment. These are the facts: 

1. He had fallen from a tree during his junior year in high school 
and had broken his spine. During his senior year he was in a cat 
accident and his skull was crushed. These accidents left him in a 
nervous condition which created constant tension. He was sent to 
a neurologist for confirmation of these facts. 

2. His father died during his sophomore year in high school and left 
him as the eldest child, responsible for his mother, a younger 
brother and a younger sister. As confirmed by his mother, he had 
to work while going to school. This contributed to an early ma- 
turity. 

3. This student’s military relationships were very unhappy as he was 
serving under a student officer from his own high school for whom 
he had no respect. 

4, It was confirmed by his university employer that he was the most 
efficient and intelligent student employee in the Sociology Depatt- 
ment. It was learned from the Dean of the College of Engineering 
that he was an excellent student with a B+ average. 

The Dean of Men had no difficulty resulting from the disciplinary 
authority he exercised in establishing a complete and satisfactory coun- 
seling relationship with this boy. He was then able to present complete 
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facts before the military officials and to secure a reconsideration of his 
case which resulted in a readjustment of his military assignment. No 
further problems were ever presented to the university by this student. 


Cases similar to the above are numerous in the locked files of a 
Dean of Men’s office. Authority supplements good counseling and 
neither conflicts with the other. This does not imply that certain spe- 
cialized types of counseling can be done by a Dean of Men, for he 
is essentially a general counselor and not a specialist. Referring the 
student to a neurologist in the last case is an indication of the proce- 
dure of the Dean of Men’s office on matters requiring specialized 
counseling. The therapeutic treatment for this last student was “group 
life adjustment’. This field of counseling is one for which every Dean 
of Men should be trained by educational background as well as ex- 
perience. Both his counseling duties and his disciplinary duties re- 
quire a complete knowledge of the value of ‘‘creative group work”. 
For, as Marie Louise Price points out in her book, Creative Group 
Work on the Campus, ‘‘many persons reflect maladjustment which 
may be dealt with by adjusting their group relationships.’”” 

The twofold functions of the Dean of Men in relating counseling 
techniques to disciplinary responsibility are best accomplished when 
the Dean of Men understands fully the major tasks of education. This 
is summarized clearly in the following statement: ‘The major tasks 
of modern education in America are twofold: ‘to individualize edu- 
cation and to socialize the individuals whom it educates.’ ’’® 

The Dean of Men who loves disciplinary power over people does 
not deserve the right to bear this professional title. It might be said 
that any person who enjoys the administration of rules and regula- 
tions because he likes to control people’s lives should be removed from 
the professional university personnel program. It might also be in- 
ferred that desire on the part of the Dean to eliminate his responsi- 
bility for a well-ordered individual or group control would be to re- 
duce the importance of the office in the general educational program. 
Dr. Lloyd-Jones has clearly stated one of the primary developments 
necessary for student growth in the following statement: ‘‘It is im- 
portant for a college individual to learn to weigh values wisely; it is 
important for him to realize that he is responsible for making choices 

"Marie Louise Price, Creative Group Work on the Campus (New York: Bureau 


of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941), p. 350. 
*Ibid., p. 3. 
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—that no one else can continue to take that responsibility for him; 
it is important for him to learn to want to incorporate the better 
values into his plan of living.’’® It is at this point that a Dean of Men 
has the opportunity to make a real contribution to the student who 
comes to him for disciplinary reasons. He can assist the student in 
achieving the goal set forth in Dr. Lloyd-Jones’ statement if he uses 
the proper technique, influenced by a clear educational motivation. 
It is through this approach to the attainment of discipline that pro- 
fessional counseling satisfaction comes to a Dean. 

Dr. Ruth Strang of Columbia University sets forth some funda- 
mental principles relating to this problem in her book, The Behavior 
Background of Students. These principles are quoted here as they 
are valuable to the understanding of the problem. Here again, the 
basic principle of accepting Webster's definition of discipline is set 
forth: ‘‘Discipline is treatment suited to a disciple or learner.” 
“The development of every student’s potentialities, which is a learn- 
ing process, is the main objective of personnel work in education.” 
“Tt is impossible to live a family life, to live a community life, to 
follow a vocation without obeying rules and submitting to obliga- 
tions.”"** How can these principles be accomplished? They can be 
accomplished by the counseling process when it is mixed with some 
authority. If this were not true, the basic relationships of father to 
son, teacher to student and lawyer to client would be destroyed. A 
strong citizenship depends on this coexistent relationship of counsel- 
ing and disciplinary procedure. This brings out the basic advantages 
of having the disciplinary program directed by a Dean of Men who 
has the counseling approach. The two outstanding advantages are 
related in a book by Dean Hawkes, Through a Dean’s Open Door. 
He states that discipline directed by one official has the following ad- 
vantages: 


1. “Such procedure insures a uniformity of treatment that can be at- 


tained in no other way. 
2. “The centralization of discipline lies in the importance of having 
all the memoranda and records affecting the student in one place.” 


* Lloyd-Jones and Smith, A Student Personnel Program for Higher Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938), p. 122. 

* Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students in College and Secondary 
Schools (New York: Harper and Brothers)., p. 62. 

" Ibid. 

* Hawkes, op. cit., pp. 201-202. 
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The following demonstrates how this procedure operates in prac- 
tice. The conclusion as to whether the techniques of counseling and 
the results of good discipline are attained is left to the reader. This 
case is taken from the files of a Dean who is held responsible for dis- 
ciplinary control of students and student groups. 


James was caught by the campus police while stealing in a men’s 
locker room. He was brought immediately to the Dean of Men. The 
Dean saw two alternatives: 


1. Order arrest and dismiss the student from school. 
2. Counsel the student to see if his conduct was understandable and 
such as could be corrected within the institution. 


The question arises immediately: Will the Dean of Men who has 
disciplinary power be able to set up with this student a sound coun- 
seling atmosphere? Will the student talk freely to him? The decision 
was made to attempt counseling. 


James was allowed to go home, but was requested to return after he 
had recovered from the shock of being caught by the police. The next 
day he returned and, with complete confidence in himself and the Dean 
of Men, gave full details of his conduct. He sought neither to excuse 
himself nor to escape punishment. He revealed certain environmental 
problems which he faced in relation to his home and the economic poli- 
cies of his father. He fully realized that his decision to steal was wrong. 
He offered to make full refund for all money stolen by working on an 
assigned job. He even asked for rigid supervision and campus restric- 
tions. A program was developed which was satisfactory to him, although 
very rigid. This plan was also satisfactory to the institution, A definite 
and constructive program of personal growth resulted from the counsel- 
ing while, at the same time, disciplinary results were obtained. 


Many cases similar to the above can be cited with results recorded 
in future citizenship relations which point to a positive assumption 
that counseling and disciplinary functions can be correlated: 


A certain student was granted a master’s degree from one of our large 
institutions and is now embarked on a successful career. This student 
had been dismissed for stealing two successive years. This occurred ten 
years prior to receiving his degree. Both times he had been dismissed 
with the full benefit of counseling. He stated that the impression made 
upon him by the method used had created a desire to prove his worth to 
the institution and to himself. What might have happened to him if 
dismissed coldly by some disinterested committee that would be unable 
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to follow his case cannot be fully predicted. However, what happened 
to him and to many others, when dismissed by a Dean with the person- 
nel point of view, is clearly visible in the records. 


SUMMARY 


The Dean of Men and other personnel officers in universities, col- 
leges, and secondary schools are first counselors, not disciplinarians, 
They are not specialists in those areas now recognized as fundamental 
human behavior problems such as are dealt with by professional 
counselors, psychiatrists, and similar professional workers. They are, 
however, dealing with normal human beings, and therefore have an 
important individual and group relationship. Their influence upon 
the lives of the students they come in contact with is beyond accurate 
measure. They are also given, and they must acknowledge, a certain 
responsibility for individual and group conduct. This has presented 
a major professional problem in techniques. 

A group of students at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
taking a course in ‘‘Personnel Administration’, studied this problem 
with much interest and concern. The thoughts of many authors on 
this subject are presented by the writer; some of these are referred to 
in the basic sections of this paper. The summation of this group study 
is here presented: 


1. It is imperative that a person serving as Dean of Men or in a similar 
position clearly understand the definition of discipline in its finest 
terms. 

2. It is equally important that such a person know the philosophy of 
true counseling and learn how to use the best techniques of counsel- 
ing available. 

3. This group concluded from their studies that, basically, there is no 
difference in true counseling and disciplinary procedure. They felt 
that the most successful discipline of individuals and groups was 
secured through the counseling process. 

4. They noted the disadvantages to an official having authority for dis- 
cipline in carrying out counseling methods to be: 

A. The client’s difficulty in expressing himself freely and openly. 
The distance established between the official and the student. 


his obligation to the student. 
The official’s desire to satisfy his employer even at the expense 
of the student’s welfare. 


B. 
C. The official’s basic obligation to the institution being greater than 
D. 
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E. The inability of the official to take the necessary time for working 
on the student’s problems. 

F. The official’s concern in holding power control over ¢ the student 
or group of students. 

G. The inability of the official to apply the personnel point of view 
to disciplinary responsibilities. 

5. This group noted the advantages of combining the functions of 
counseling and disciplinary responsibilities to be as follows: 

A. The student has confidence in the authority and position of the 
Dean and feels that the Dean can help him in a difficult position. 

B. The Dean is in a position to locate all of the student’s university 
records for each case and, because of his authority, can give more 
weight to the use of these records. 

C. The Dean can assure a uniformity of approach on the student's 
problems. 

D. The Dean can set up a philosophy of discipline which centers 
interest in the welfare of the student and protects him from in- 
coherent and varied points of view. 

E. The Dean can develop a program of education involving coun- 
seling techniques to prevent the rise of cases necessitating personal 
or group disciplinary action. 

6. This group definitely recommended that the practice of referring all 
cases requiring the treatment of specialists be recognized by the 
Dean of Men. It was felt that any feeble attempts by a Dean of Men 
to take care of such cases himself would lower his prestige for carry- 
ing out his basic professional duties. 

7. They recognized the responsibility of the Dean of Men for interpret- 
ing what citizenship really is to the students under his jurisdiction. 
Both counseling and discipline must be used in this area. 

8. They felt that the Dean of Men, as a disciplinary official and as a 
counselor responsible for well-ordered individuals and groups, should 
supplement his disciplinary procedure with a student-faculty com- 
mittee. 


This question as to the dual function of the office of the Dean of 
Men requires constant study and evaluation. It is basically a per- 
sonality problem as well as a vocational one. If a Dean of Men is to 
serve the educational program more completely and receive profes- 
sional status, this problem must be satisfactorily solved for the ad- 
ministration and for the individual serving in this capacity. Discipline 
has been so long associated with the title, Dean of Men, that it would 
be difficult to relieve the office of this function. Recognizing that fact, 
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it becomes the important task of the individual retaining that title 
in the personnel program to incorporate in his approach the funda- 
mental techniques of counseling. If counseling and discipline are to 
be separated, it may be necessary to allow the title of Dean of Men to 
be lost in a personnel program. The change in the title of a position 
will not solve the fundamental question—Can you separate discipline 
from counseling? It is well to close with Montaigne’s statement: 

“We have not to train up a soul, nor yet a body, but a man, and 
you cannot divide him.” 
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Secondary-School-College Relationships 


LESTER W. NELSON 


O MUCH has been written and said on the subject of secondary- 
S school-college relations that one who aspires to make a new or 
constructive contribution to the discussion is facing a difficult task 
indeed. I entertain no illusions on this point and undertake my assign- 
ment without claim to either originality or novelty of suggestion. 

Such contributions as I have to offer, however, derive from a good 
many years of experience with the problems confronting both the 
secondary schools and the colleges, and if any virtue may be claimed 
for them, that claim rests on this experience. 

The development and maintenance of good relations between 
schools and colleges is essentially a problem of human relations. Too 
frequently we tend to emphasize the mechanistic and procedural rou- 
tines involved in the single process of college admissions to the neglect 
of the far more basic need for common understandings between us 
without which such routines have little meaning. 

I have deliberately chosen, therefore, to address myself to the ques- 
tion of ‘“How May Schools and Colleges Develop the Mutual Under- 
standings So Essential to Good Relations?” In attempting to indicate 
quite briefly some of these means, J have chosen to make certain sug- 
gestions to the secondary schools, to the colleges and to the colleges 
and secondary schools jointly. 

First, some suggestions to the colleges. Many secondary school 
people feel a real need for a more concise, clear and usable statement 
of the following items concerning the college: 

1. The basic purpose or educational objective of the college and 
the relationship between this objective and the kind of student body 
sought by the college. 

2. The requirements for admission to the college and degree of 
relative emphasis placed upon the various factors affecting admission 
decisions. 

3. The procedures followed by the college in the processing of 
candidates for admission. 

To the comment that such information may readily be found in the 
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standard college catalogue, one may observe that such information 
may indeed be found in part, but that too frequently it is not readily 
found. An increasing number of colleges are doing just this and, we 
believe, with real profit to both the schools and colleges. One should 
pay tribute, I think, to the College Board Handbook which many 
schools are finding to be an indispensable reference source for their 
guidance personnel. 

Another suggestion to the colleges derives from many years of ex- 
perience in seeking to learn the disposition made of applications from 
the school. Direct notification to the school either by carbon copy of 
letter to applicants apprising them of action on their applications or 
other means for such notification is most helpful to the schools. It is 
noted in passing that this practice is growing and should be encouraged, 

The interest of secondary schools in their graduates does not end 
with their acceptance into college. Perhaps I ought to say that such 
interest ought not to end at that point. The receipt of reports on work 
in college, especially during the freshman year, is most helpful. Again, 
this practice is growing, but in our own school we find that less than 
50% of the institutions to which graduates of our classes of 1946, 
1947 and 1948 have gone sent such reports to us as a regular routine. 

In this connection, we have found the reports of the National 
Registration Office to be interesting and helpful, although this project 
is probably not yet old enough to have demonstrated its worth in any 
conclusive fashion. 

One further procedure followed by many colleges seems to have 
sufficient merit, especially from the secondary school standpoint, to 
justify wider use. I refer to the provision of opportunity for the sec- 
ondary schools to furnish guidance to their graduates concerning their 
college freshman programs of study. 

I do not know how valuable this procedure may appear to be from 
the college point of view, but it has the direct value of identifying 
the school more closely with the college in the minds of guidance 
personnel, students and parents. It is of significant and measurable 
assistance to the local schools too in their program of maintaining 
good relations with their respective communities. 

Support of such activities by schools on the part of the colleges con- 
tributes to local confidence in the schools and thereby strengthens the 
basis of support which communities are willing to accord to their 
schools. Colleges have as large a stake in the problems of secondary- 
school-college articulation as do the secondary schools. 
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Second, some suggestions to the secondary schools. Too many 
schools are content to place the major burden of our mutual relations 
upon the colleges. The kind of relations we want and need cannot be 
found on a one-way street. Three suggestions are offered in this con- 
nection. 

One, schools need to make more adequate provision for guidance 
personnel with the time and opportunity to become more thoroughly 
and intimately familiar with colleges and college admissions person- 
nel. To some secondary school people, I am guilty of rank heresy in 
suggesting that there needs to be some person in the school whose 
function it is to specialize in problems of school-college relations. The 
all-too-frequent idea that every member of a school faculty is com- 
petent to furnish sound guidance on college problems is a snare and 
a delusion. 

Substantial progress is being made in this direction, fortunately, 
but when it is possible for a college admissions officer to come to know 
one of more persons in a school who are intelligently informed on 
college programs, offerings and procedures, mutual confidence is more 
readily established and the channel of communication is made more 
effective. Such an open channel of communication builds confidence, 
develops frankness and is mutually desirable. This is primarily a prob- 
lem for secondary school administration to meet. 

Two, school people ought to get out of their own schools and go 
visiting on college campuses a bit. A day spent on a college campus 
will be more profitable than any amount of reading of printed ma- 
terials sent out by the college and is a very special and highly desirable 
kind of re-education for school principals, deans, guidance personnel 
or classroom teachers. 

If we in the secondary schools, to whom students and parents turn 
for college advice and guidance, know only the college of our own 
undergraduate or graduate years, we ate poorly prepared indeed to 
discharge our part of the task. Meeting our graduates on the college 
campus, visiting some classes, conferring with members of the college 
faculties, as well as a visit to the admission office—these are invaluable 
in the process of self education. It may be said too that the costs to 
the school involved in such a program are not significant in comparison 
with the returns. 

Three, schools need desperately to do a better job of keeping in 
touch with their graduates. Knowledge of problems faced by grad- 
uates on the campus is a most helpful guide to counseling other future 
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candidates. Very few schools do a really good job in this field, but it 
is an area pregnant with help and information for the school that will 
cultivate it. The wider the base of contact between school and college, 
and the more numerous the contacts between the two, the better will 
be the relations. 

Third, a suggestion to both schools and colleges. The speaker un- 
derstands that there will be presented to this group a report on College 
Nights. No implied or backhanded reference to such programs is 
intended in the comment I am about to make. It seems obvious to 
the speaker that no program of College Nights or College Days or 
College Choosing Days which college personnel could possibly main- 
tain can conceivably include more than a portion of secondary schools 
from which our college populations are drawn. 

Would it not serve a useful purpose if there could be developed 
more area conferences at which college representatives could meet 
with school principals and guidance personnel in numbers sufficiently 
small to make personal contact and group discussion possible? I am 
thinking of groups drawn from secondary schools within a county or 
two or three counties or other area such as would sustain a group of 
from 100 to 250 persons. 

In such area conference groups, stress could be placed on such 
aspects of school-college relations as would be most fruitful to school 
guidance and administrative personnel. Since the major task of pre- 
college guidance work must of necessity be performed by the schools, 
time and energy devoted to bringing these guidance people together 
with college admissions people might “‘spread the gospel’ much more 
quickly and effectively than most other procedures currently employed. 

Not only would such conferences promote direct, personal ac- 
quaintance and contact, but they would support and emphasize the 
role of the secondary school guidance and counseling program. Such 
a plan would appear to require initiative on the part of the secondary 
schools, support from the colleges and careful joint planning. 

As those present well know, such conferences have proved most 
successful in many instances and as a means for conservation of re- 
sources and promotion of real understanding, they appear to possess 
sufficient merit to warrant extension. As one who is working in the 
secondary school field, I can say without impropriety that greater ini- 


?See COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, XXV, 2 (January 1950), pp. 299-304. 
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tiative and responsibility in such directions ought to be taken by the 
secondary schools. 

I am well aware that nothing which has been offered here is either 
novel or startling. It is believed that they are practical suggestions and 
that the cultivation of the kind of school-college relations we really 
want does not depend on essentially new techniques, but rather more 
intensive and intelligent utilization of those we already know. 

Our efforts ought to be in the direction of simplification of our 
relationships on the primary basis of direct, personal contacts rather 
than toward more complex or formalized procedures. 











Rehabilitation of Academic Failures 


G. E. GIESECKE AND JOHN W. HANCOCK 


HE DECISION whether or when to readmit a student who has been 
fpr by reason of unsatisfactory scholastic work is never an 
easy one to make. It is not an exaggeration to say that the decision is 
made more often than not on the basis of inspired guesswork. It is 
further common practice to deny readmission to all students in a drop 
status for a minimum period of time, say one term or one year, with 
the understanding that they will probably be given another chance at 
the end of that time. This is based on the assumption that the passage 
of time in itself does something to these students that is “good for 
them’; also present in varying degrees is the feeling that academic 
failure merits punishment. 

Such a policy makes it easy for the institution to be consistent, but 
it affords the student little opportunity to get help with his unique 
problems at a time when he is in need of it and probably would respond 
to it. 

At the Galesburg Undergraduate Division of the University of 
Illinois,1 founded in the fall of 1946 to help channel the flood of 
post-war students, numerous factors operated to focus to an uncommon 
degree the efforts of the entire institution on each individual student. 
Taking advantage of this situation, a student advisory program was 
developed? which sought to individualize each student’s educational 
experience in fact as well as in claim. In the light of this principle the 
authors, then Assistant Dean and Clinical Counselor in the Student 
Personnel Bureau, respectively, examined the existing readmission 
procedure (which had been taken over from the parent campus when 
the Galesburg Division was founded) with a view to developing a 
policy concerned less with rules and more with constructive rehabilita- 
tion. 

In the University of Illinois the responsibility for acting on requests 


1See R. V. Nystrom, “Building a College in 30 Days,” College and University 
Business, October 1948. 

?See G. E. Giesecke, “Individualizing University Education,” to appear in the 
Jourual of Higher Education in 1950. 
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for readmission is given the Dean of the College in which the student 
wishes to enroll. At Galesburg, the student seeking readmission was 
interviewed by the Assistant Dean who made an empirical estimate of 
the probabilities of his success if he were to continue his schooling. 
Psychological and other test results and records were taken into ac- 
count insofar as available. Because candidates typically appeared dur- 
ing the rush of formal registration it was difficult to find the necessary 
time and peace of mind to discuss these matters as they deserve to be 
discussed. Inevitably there was a tendency to make them wait until 
the end of the day when clear thinking was at a premium. In general, 
they were not readmitted unless at least two semesters had elapsed 
since their last (unsuccessful) registration; the policy existed, and it 
was enforced. Once readmitted, they were allowed to enroll for only 
a light credit-hour load; little was done by way of follow-up because 
suitable machinery did not exist. 

Obviously this system left a great deal to chance. No special credit 
could be claimed for correct decisions made. Characteristically 
there were large gaps in the available data, Further, the system itself 
put pressure on academic delinquents to stay away from the Dean’s 
office as long as possible; only those with an uncommon amount of 
“brass” or whose parents prodded them sought counsel earlier. Com- 
mon sense, as well as experience, suggested that most of those failing 
at any given time were in need of help in meeting this illusion-shatter- 
ing experience at the time it occurred and that, as a group, they would 
be receptive to counseling. Further, little value could be discovered in 
the arbitrary rule which denied readmission to all alike for a specified 
period of time; human growth and development, particularly that of 
late adolescence where any failure involves emotional disturbance, will 
not be harnessed to the calendar. 

A more meaningful formulation of the problem, consistent with 
the avowed aim of the institution to educate individuals, seemed rather 
to involve such considerations as these: Is it to the student’s best in- 
terests to be readmitted now, or at some later date? Or is he likely to 
benefit more from counseling toward some plan of action in which 
the University of Illinois does not have a part? If readmitted now, is 
he ready to accept counsel based on tests and the best judgment of the 
several persons concerned with his welfare? Is it possible, or likely, 
that he can change his habits and personality characteristics sufficiently 
to make further academic endeavor honestly worth his while? 
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With such thinking as a guide, a better method for dealing with 
these cases revealed itself. In order to get answers to these questions 
each student would have to receive highly individualized, intensive 
counseling, based on the clinical approach. All candidates would re- 
ceive the benefit of the most careful self-inventory that could be taken. 
Every educational resource of the institution—primarily the Student 
Personnel Bureau, the Student Health Service, the student’s perma- 
nent faculty adviser, the rather complete and systematic student files 
in the Dean’s office—would be called upon as indicated. 

This policy was adopted and implemented in the late spring of 
1948. An appreciable number of applicants appeared during the sum- 
mer when time was not at a premium, and those who did not appear 
until fall registration could also be processed in this new way because 
changes in the registration machinery had shifted much of the burden 
of enrolling former students to the end of the spring semester, 1948. 

The new approach automatically removed the question of readmis- 
sion from the moral realm because now the responsible officer was no 
longer in the seeming position of having to pass judgment on the 
applicant’s right to another chance. Now the right was taken for 
granted; emphasis was shifted to the wisdom of exercising the right. 
Applicants no longer asked, ‘“‘Why can’t I have another chance?”’ but 
rather, “Should I come back to school? Why did I fail? What is my 
next move?” They were quick to sense this new basis and to respond 
to it. As one result they found it somewhat easier to try to discover and 
to face their difficulties. Once it was understood that there was only 
honest concern to make their next step—whatever it be—meaningful 
and constructive for them, discussion of the mutual problem took place 
in a far more auspicious atmosphere. 

Every effort was made to impress the applicants with the dignity 
and meaning of their request; many of them made special one- or two- 
day trips to Galesburg. When the candidate arrived at the Assistant 
Dean’s office his problem was discussed briefly with him. The main 
purpose of this preliminary interview was to explain the procedure 
and its philosophy to him—in a word, to put him in a constructive and 
receptive frame of mind. This accomplished, he was referred to the 
clinical counselor with whom an appointment had been made in ad- 
vance whenever possible. The clinical counselor conducted a careful 
exploratory and diagnostic interview preparatory to testing. A stand- 
ard battery of tests was administered to all candidates, and additional 
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special tests were used as indicated. As the next step, the counselor 
and the applicant discussed the results of these tests with continuing 
emphasis on exploration and joint definition of the candidate’s status 
as a whole person. Included was an estimate of the candidate as an 
“academic risk’’ and a tentative program of remediation and rehabili- 
tation if he were to be readmitted. 

Meanwhile the results of testing were made available to the Assist- 
ant Dean who, after studying them in the light of the applicant’s in- 
stitutional record, then gave him a second careful interview. Emphasis 
was placed on gauging the degree of insight and self-understanding 
which the applicant might have gained thus far, on the quality of his 
motivation, and on his understanding of and willingness to follow 
the proposed program of rehabilitation. A further purpose was, of 
course, to get a second independent view of the whole candidate. 

Then the candidate was excused while the Assistant Dean and the 
counselor together reviewed their findings carefully, pooling their 
knowledge and arriving at a tentative decision. Finally, the Assistant 
Dean held a last conference with the candidate, usually on the fol- 
lowing day, in which all evidence was reviewed and discussed frankly. 
This accomplished, the conversation was guided toward a decision 
in such a way that the candidate was forced to take a major hand 
in making it for, did he not understand and concur in it, he would 
have gained little from the experience. By the time the applicant 
reached this final interview he usually understood himself much 
better than before and the joint decision was not hard to reach. 
Some, while understanding the facts and accepting them intellectual- 
ly, nevertheless found it not easy to accept them emotionally. Even 
though it was clearly understood throughout that the responsible 
officer reserved the right to make a final decision which the candidate 
might not want to accept, it was very rarely necessary to terminate 
the final interview on this authoritarian note. 

No effort was made to publicize this new policy to the student 
body. Even so, it had not been in operation long until most of those 
dismissed for scholastic failure sought counsel as soon as dismissal 
became a certainty. This in itself must be considered desirable, for 
all who were counseled in this way—whether readmitted or not— 
acquired a greater measure of self-understanding and orientation than 
they could have gotten without it. 

Contrary to previous practice, a number of readmissions were ap- 
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proved for the term immediately following the one in which the 
student had been dismissed. Others were readmitted a second time 
to the term immediately following their second failure, these being 
individuals where enough progress had been noted during the term 
of their initial readmission to suggest that a reasonably good adjust- 
ment would be achieved with more time. 

Not every candidate was readmitted, by any means. Should the 
objection be raised that this procedure renders academic standards 
meaningless it may be said that the concept “serving the best in- 
terests of students’ excludes coddling. Youth constitutes the greatest 
resource of society, and the welfare of the individual should be of 
greater concern than insisting that all shoes be made to fit the same 
last. 

It follows that readmissions were not approved with the expecta- 
tion of achieving a perfect score, even though it would have been 
relatively easy to approach uniform success. As a matter of fact, a 
little over 50 percent of all readmissions were successful in meeting 
the terms agreed upon. 

Of the 71 individuals readmitted, emotional maladjustment had 
been identified clearly in 27 instances. Those who met the terms 
of their readmission gave evidence of improved adjustment in other 
areas as well. Indeed, there seemed to be a fairly direct relationship 
between the qualities of academic and emotional adjustment. The ap- 
proximate half who did not meet the terms agreed upon either failed 
to recognize that they had emotional disturbances or, having recog- 
nized their existence, were unwilling to follow the proposed re- 
mediation measures or psychotherapy. Even though emotional dis- 
turbances were not recognized in 44 instances there is reason to 
believe that a more thorough clinical diagnosis might have revealed 
their presence, and there is the further distinct probability that these 
unrecognized disturbances were contributory to subsequent failure. 
Unfortunately the precipitous closing of the Galesburg Division in 
the spring of 1949 did not leave time to perfect machinery for 
bringing indirect pressure to bear upon these 44 to make them want 
to continue critical self-analysis. 

One other thing was noted which seemed to be significant. Of 
the half who made a satisfactory scholastic adjustment in the term 
following readmission, approximately 50 per cent fell below the 
minimum acceptable standard in their next semester (i.e. they were 
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again placed on probation), which would indicate that their re- 
habilitation did not become sufficiently ‘‘set’”’ in one term to forestall 
regression. This fact seems to underscore the need for thinking about 
educational failures in terms of flexibility rather than rigid rules. 

This percentage of regressions also points up the necessity for the 
automatic continuance of rehabilitation or therapy beyond the time 
when the probationary student has achieved one term of satisfactory 
work. How much more must yet be determined, but it is thought that 
there will be considerable variation among individuals. All coun- 
seling aims at the self-reliance of the student but some achieve it 
more rapidly than others. 

Experience with this procedure abounded in such provocative evi- 
dence. Because of the limited time of operation (one summer 
session and two semesters) these data raise more questions than they 
answer. At the same time they strongly suggest that the foregoing 
approach is sound. 

It hardly needs to be said that the proper time to worry about aca- 
demic failures is before they occur. Generally speaking, efforts along 
these lines are half-hearted, not to say misguided, even though there 
is enough knowledge to make for great improvement. This is not 
to say, of course, that every failure can be foreseen. So long as this 
knowledge is not applied on a considerably greater scale, however, 
it will remain necessary to provide educational repair services on a 
rather large scale. 

It is felt that serious consideration is warranted for the following 
principles: 

1. That the question whether to readmit or not to readmit is of 
such consequence to the student and to society that it merits 
the best attention which the institution can command; 

2. That the wisdom of the practice of denying readmission to all 
students alike for a specified minimum period of time is open 
to serious question; 

3. That it is unrealistic to expect every student to overcome in the 
first term following readmission those factors which caused 
his failure; 

4, That the practice is unwise which permits students who have 
cleared themselves of probation to discontinue their relation- 
ship with a responsible counselor immediately after removing 
the probation. 
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Experience pointed to one additional major need, suggested above. 
It is assumed that every academic failure is accompanied by unsolved 
emotional problems which may or may not be causative of the fail- 
ure but which in every instance must complicate rehabilitation. Grant- 
ing this, the first aspect of this need is how to enable the student 
who has not recognized this emotional disturbance to achieve insight 
into it, and the second, how to keep the student who has attained 
a measure of insight sensitized to regressions and to the need for 
sustained positive action on his part. 

As the Student Advisory Program developed it became clear that 
the individual student’s permanent faculty adviser would be in an 
admirable position to meet both facets of the need. The basic plan 
provided for just such careful follow-up work. What would have 
been needed in addition was further training and experience in the 
more technical aspects of counseling and machinery for making avail- 
able to the advisers all information gathered by the clinical counselor 
and the Assistant Dean. 

In conclusion, the greatest danger in this day of mass-production 
in education lies in standardization. Institutions inevitably tend to 
press toward conformity. Even when students make “normal prog- 
ress” the demand for conformity does violence to the thing that 
makes each of them unique, but it becomes cause for alarm at a time 
of crisis in the life of the individual student. Unless and until ways 
are devised to do justice to the ever-unique individual we are not 
educating him but merely trying to graduate him. 
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The College Record of Students Admitted 
on the Basis of G. E. D. Tests 


RICHARD A. MUMMA 


NE of the important developments in education in the past 
decade was the preparation, by the Examinations Staff of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, of the General Educational 
Development Tests on both the high school and college levels, and 
the magnitude of the extent to which these tests have been used. 
More than 700,000 high school level test batteries, Forms A and 
B, and over 40,000 of the newly-developed Forms Y and Z have 
been administered through USAFI. In addition, state departments of 
education and high schools have used the G. E. D. tests widely as a 
basis for granting a high school diploma, or a high school equivalency 
certificate, to veterans and nonveterans alike. According to the most 
recent survey, the high school equivalency certificate is granted to 
veterans on the basis of the high school level G. E. D. tests by 36 
states and the District of Columbia regardless of high school at- 
tendance, and by nine additional states if the veteran has attended 
high school for a stated period of time, or has taken certain pre- 
sctibed courses. Twenty-three states, Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia award the certificate to nonveterans on the basis of the 
high school level G. E. D. tests, and only two of these states require 
prior high school attendance. In another state, which allows local 
schools to establish their own requirements for the certificate, the 
G. E. D. tests are used to some extent. In most of these instances, 
the nonveteran must have attained a certain age.? There are no 
statistics available on the number of veterans and nonveterans who 
have taken the high school level G. E. D. tests through high schools 
or state departments of education, but it is safe to assume that it is 
in the hundreds of thousands. Furthermore, this testing program 
is still in effect and gives promise of continuing for an indefinite 
period. 
*See McConagha, Glenn L., “A Report on Military Utilization of the General 
Educational Development Tests,” College and University, 25 (October 1949) 37-47. 
*See Hess, Walter E., “How Veterans and Nonveterans May Obtain High School 


Certification,” The Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals,” 32 (October 1948). 
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A high percentage of those who took the G. E. D. tests did so 
with college entrance in mind, for either they were not high school 
graduates, or their high school marks were not sufficiently high 
to gain them admission to the college of their choice. To what extent 
are colleges using the G. E. D. tests, high school level, as a basis for 
admission? In 1947, the Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex. 
periences of the American Council on Education sent a questionnaire 
about accreditation policies and practices to the registrars of 80 col- 
leges. Replies were received from 68 institutions—85 per cent of 
the sample—including state and private universities, liberal arts, 
teachers, and junior colleges, and technical institutes. Answers to 
the first item on the questionnaire indicated that 84 per cent of 
the colleges and universities replying allow service personnel to 
qualify for admission by completing the high school level tests satis- 
factorily. Of these 57 institutions, 30 stated no restrictions on the 
policy, and 27 indicated that the tests were used with varying, but not 
serious, limitations. While admittedly only a sample of all institutions 
of higher learning, this study points to the apparently widespread use 
of the high school level tests by admissions officers so far as veterans 
are concerned. Furthermore, it has been recently stated that institu- 
tions are extending their use of the G. E. D. tests to mature civilians.‘ 


THE G. E, D. TESTS AS A PREDICTION OF COLLEGE SUCCESS 


Since so many veterans and nonveterans have availed themselves 
of the opportunity to take the G. E. D. tests, and are continuing to 
do so, it is still important for admissions officers to know how ac- 
curately the results of these tests predict success in college. More 
than a few investigations have been made of the correlation between 
college marks and scores on the college level tests. This article is 
concerned, however, with the predictive values of the high school 
level tests, which are obviously used in far greater numbers than the 
college level tests. In the literature on the subject there are to be 
found more statements that the high school level tests are being used 
for admission with success than objective studies to substantiate these 
claims. A brief summary of three such studies follows. 

Phil H. Putnam studied the scholastic achievements during the 


* See “The G. E. D. Test and College Entrance Requirements,” The Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 32 (October 1948) 42-44. 
*See Barrows, Thomas N., “The G. E. D. Tests—a Rejoinder,”’ COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY, 24 (July 1949) 564-566. 
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winter quarter of 1947 of 96 non-high-school graduates who had 
been admitted to the Vanport Extension Center of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education by satisfactory completion of the high 
school level tests. He found that a greater percentage of G. E. D. 
students withdrew before the end of the term (G. E, D.—26.1 

er cent, high school graduates—19.6 per cent); a smaller per- 
centage of G. E. D. students were on the honor roll (G. E. D.—4.2 
per cent, high school graduates—5.4 per cent); a larger percentage 
of G. E. D. students were put on probation (G. E. D.—12.5 per cent, 
high school graduates—11.3 per cent) ; but that the G. E. D. students 
who completed the term made a grade point average that was slightly 
higher (.03), though not significantly higher statistically, than that 
made by high school graduates (71 G. E. D. students—2.42, 1129 
high school graduates—2.39). In conclusion he states: ‘‘It would ap- 
pear on the basis of this study that high-school graduation is not 
essential to successful scholastic achievement in college; that a proper- 
ly motivated student of average aptitude can, after three years of 
high school, compete successfully in college with high school grad- 
uates; but that similar students with two years or less of high-school 
attendance will be seriously handicapped and will have difficulty in 
doing successful college work.’’ 

Love and Love investigated the college performance of 73 veterans 
at Ohio State University during the academic year 1945-46. These 
students, who had a median of 9.6 high school units, had been ad- 
mitted on the basis of the high school level tests, with the follow- 
ing median percentiles: Test 1—46.8, Test 2—76.7, Test 3—82.9, 
Test 4—76.9, Test 5—73.8. Their performance on the Ohio State 
Psychological Examination was below that of the average freshman, 
and on the English Placement Test it was markedly below average. 
At the time the authors wrote their report on the college record of 
these students, they stated: “These 73 veterans who did not com- 
plete high school are performing academically much as do high- 
school graduates. Their marks cover the entire range from completely 
unsatisfactorily to perfect marks. In general, their performance is 
slightly below that of other students.’’ 

A similar study was conducted at the Junior College of the Uni- 

*Putnam, Phil H., “Scholastic Achievement of G.E.D. Students at the Vanport 
Extension Center,” School and Society, Vol. 66, No. 1705 (August 30, 1947) 161- 
163. 


* Love, L. L. and Love, L. E., “Performance of Veterans,” The Journal of Higher 
Education, Vol. XVII, No. 2 (February 1947) 95-98. 
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versity of Tennessee during the academic year 1946-47 by Arthur 
W. Hartung who found that the grade point average of various 
groups was as follows: women—2.29, veterans—2.13, nonveteran 
men—2.01, G. E. D. students—1.37. The latter is lower than the 
1.4 grade point average required for continued acceptance by the 
institution. 


THE COLLEGE RECORD OF G. E, D. STUDENTS ADMITTED 
TO HOPKINS 


This study differs from the three cited above in two respects: (1) 
it investigates the college record of G. E. D. students over a longer 
period of time than a term or an academic year, and (2) 78.6 per 
cent of the students completed four years of high school, but had 
poor or mediocre secondary school marks. Definite limitations are 
imposed by the small number of students involved, and by the di- 
versity in the college programs which these students followed. 

The groups considered include a total of 56 male veterans who 
were admitted to the freshman class of the undergraduate day 
schools of The Johns Hopkins University on the basis of their scores 
on the high school level G. E. D. tests. Thirteen entered in Febru- 
ary, 1946; 29 entered in September, 1946; and 14 entered in Sep- 
tember, 1947. Forty-four had completed four years of high school, 
three had completed three and one-half years, three had completed 
three years, four had completed two years, and two had completed 
one year. Twenty were admitted to the College of Arts and Sciences, 
18 to the School of Engineering, and 18 to the School of Business. 
In all probability, few, if any, would have been admitted were it 
not for the G. E. D. Tests. 

Table I lists three points on the distribution of percentiles in 
which these students ranked on each of the subtests of the high 
school level battery. It will be noted that the Q; and the median 
are exceedingly high, and that even the Q, is considerably higher 
than that ordinarily required for college entrance in all of the sub- 
tests except Test 1, Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression. As 
Glenn L. McConagha has pointed out, however, the scores made on 
Test 1 customarily run lower than those on the other four subtests.” 
If the tests are a valid prediction of success in college, such high scores 
are evidence of sufficient academic preparation for college work. 


* Op. cit. 
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Indeed it would be difficult for most colleges to find a group of 56 
applicants with higher scores. 

In attempting to evaluate the academic progress which these stu- 
dents made since their admission to Hopkins, these factors have 
been taken into consideration: the length of their stay in college, 


TABLE I 


THREE POINTS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF PERCENTILES ON 
THE G. E. D. TESTS (HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL) 




















Title of Subtests Q; Md. Qi 
Correctness and Effectiveness of Expression 86.5 73.7 53.0 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Social Studies 97.4 93.0 88.3 
Interpretation of Reading Materials in the Natural Sciences 98.4 96.0 84.0 
Interpretation of Literary Materials 96.5 93.0 84.5 
General Mathematical Ability 98.2 95.4 81.0 





the marks which they made while here, and the number of credits 
they earned. 

Table II gives the residence status of each of the three groups 
from the date of entrance to October 1, 1949, a period of three and 
a half, three, or two years, as the case may be. Two of these stu- 
dents received the bachelor’s degree in June, 1949, one after three 
and a half years of college, and one at the end of three years. The 


TABLE II 


RESIDENCE STATUS OF G. E. D. STUDENTS FROM FEBRUARY 1, 
1945 TO OCTOBER 1, 1949 























Entered | Entered | Entered 
G. E. D. Students Feb. °46 | Sept. '46 | Sept. ‘47 Total 
Number admitted 13 29 14 56 
Number dropped 6 4 2 12 
Number withdrawn a 4 a 8 
Number who received degree I I 6) 2 
Number still in residence 4 20 10 34 





latter, even though classified as a freshman, entered with 17 se- 
mester hours of credit. Twelve have been dropped by the University 
because of failing marks, eight withdrew, and 34 were still in resi- 
dence on October 1, 1949. 

The comparison of G. E. D. students with other students in the 
percentage dropped or withdrawn is shown in Table III. Since the 
number of other students who withdrew in 1945-46 is not readily 
available, comparison on this point is difficult. There is no doubt, 
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however, that the percentage of G. E. D. students who have been 
dropped for failures is higher than that of other students. 

The college grades made by G. E. D. students have been compared 
with those made by other students in two ways. The grade point 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF G. E. D. WITH OTHER STUDENTS IN PERCENTAGE 
DROPPED AND WITHDRAWN FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1945 
TO OCTOBER 1, 1949 








No. in No. No. With- % With- 
Residence Dropped drawn 7 Dropped drawn 


G.E.D. Others||G.E.D. Others||G.E.D. Others}| G.E.D. Others ||G.E.D. Others 


Year 



































1945-46 13 854 3 17 1 | * 23.1 2.0 7.7 | ° 

1946-47 || 38 | 1589 3 85 I 47 7.9 | 5-3 || 2.6 2.9 
1947-48 48 1716 I 96 3 102 3.1 5.6 6.3 5.9 
1948-49 44 1736 5 91 3 189 || 11.4 5.2 6.8 10.9 





* Figure not available. 


average made by all students in 1946-47 in courses considered on 
the freshman level was computed by assigning a weight of four to 
A, three to B, two to C, one to D, and zero to F and W. The grade 
point average made by the G. E. D. students was compared with 
that of all other students in eight first-term and eight second-term 
courses. Table IV shows that the G. E. D. students made a lower 
gtade point average in 13 of the 16 courses, and a slightly higher one 
in “Survey of the Physical Sciences” in the second term, and in 


TABLE IV 


GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF ALL GRADES OF G. E. D. AND OTHER 
STUDENTS IN FRESHMAN-LEVEL COURSES DURING 1946-47 





























Number of Students Average Grade 
Title of Course 1st Term and Term 1st Term 2nd Term 
G.E.D. |Others| G.E.D. |Others|} G.E.D. |Others| G.E.D. (Others 

Writing 1C 29 479 24 436 || 2.78 | 2.52 | 2.70 | 2.57 
History A 16 514 15 495 || 1.88 | 2.18 | 2.13 | 2.15 
Mathematics 1C Il 134 9 222 || 1.64 | 1.72 | 2.00 | 2.06 
Mathematics 2C 9 275 8 241 1.56 | 1.98 | 1.38 | 2.12 
Chemistry 1C 15 353 9 273 || 1.13 | 1.81 | 2.00 | 2.23 
Physical Sciences 6 156 6 144 || 1.83 | 2.16] 2.17 | 2.13 
Political Economy 1C 8 175 -- ~ 0.50 | 1.67} — — 
Political Science 1C — — 9 539 || — — | 1.78 | 2.23 
Descriptive Geometry 15 195 — — || 2.40 | 2.58) — — 
Engineering Drawing i—- ft — 12 162 i — — 2.08 | 2.14 
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“Writing,” ordinarily called ‘Freshman Composition,” in both terms. 
The academic year 1946-47 and freshman-level subjects were chosen 
for the purpose of this course-by-course comparison because this se- 
lection involved the largest number of G. E. D. students. While the 
number here is certainly quite small, it is larger than if any other year 
or class had been used. 

In order to get a more comprehensive comparison of college grades, 
the grade point average of all passing grades made by G. E. D. stu- 
TABLE V 
PROGRESS MADE FROM FEBRUARY 1, 1946 TO OCTOBER 1, 1949, BY 
G. E. D. STUDENTS STILL IN RESIDENCE ON OCTOBER 1, 1949 
IN TERMS OF THE GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF ALL 


PASSING GRADES AND THE NUMBER OF 
SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT EARNED 








Semester Hours of Credit Earned 

















Grade Point No. Above Normal No. Below Normal 
Total 
Average 

19 or 19 or 

more 13-18) 7-12 | 1-6 || 1-6 | 7-12] 13-18 | pore 
A to B 4.00-3.51 ° 
3.50-3.01 I I I 3 
Bto C 3.00-2.58 I I 2 
2.57-2.01 4 3 3 I II 
C to D2.00-1.51 I I I I 2 3 4 4 17 
1.50-1.00 I I 
Total 3 I 6 4 6 4 6 4 34 



































dents who were still in residence on October 1, 1949 was computed 
by substituting four for A, three for B, two for C, and one for D. 
To arrive at a basis for comparison, the grade point average of all 
passing grades made by all other students in all courses in both 
terms of the academic year 1948-49 was similarly computed and 
found to be 2.58. While this is actually the average passing grade 
for only one year, grades probably did not change radically enough 
to lower or raise this figure much during the two and a half preced- 
ing years, and thus it is reasonable to assume that the average of 
passing grades earned at Hopkins during the three-and-a-half-year 
period in question was very close to 2.58. As Table V indicates, 29 
of the 34 G, E. D. students made a lower grade point average than 
2.58; 18 of the 34 made a much lower grade point average than 
2.58. This comparison, along with the one mentioned above, seems 
to be definite evidence that the G. E. D. students received grades 
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definitely below the average of all other students. 

Another factor which was used to gauge progress was the number 
of semester hours of credit earned by the G. E. D. students. In this 
case the criterion used was ‘‘normal progress,” defined as 30 semester 
hours of credit per academic year, and six per summer. Table V also 
shows, for the 34 students still in residence on October 1, 1949, that 
14 G. E. D. students made above-normal progress. Of the three who 
were 19 credits or more above normal, however, two are engineering 
students for whom the criterion is too low. On the other hand, 20 
G. E. D. students made progress that was below level, and 10 of 
this number were considerably retarded. Here again, all those who 
withdrew or were dropped made progress that was below, and in 
most cases considerably below, normal. 

In evaluating the progress made by the students still in residence, 
the picture becomes clearer when the two factors, grades and 
credits earned, are considered together. When this is done it is ap- 
parent from Table V that, over a period of time from two to three 
and a half years in length, 18 G. E. D. students are below average 
(according to the criteria used) both in grades and number of credits, 
11 are below average in grades but above in credits, two are below 
average in credits but above in grades, and only three of the 34 are 
above average in both grades and credits, To this last group should 
be added the two students who graduated in less than four years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The findings of this study indicate that students admitted to 
Hopkins on the basis of G. E. D. Tests—even though their test 
scores placed them in high percentile ranks—when considered as 4 
group: were dropped in larger proportions than other students, 
made lower grade point averages than other students, and earned 
semester hours of credit at a rate that was below normal. 

2. The findings of this study are similar to those of other studies 
of the success of students admitted to college on the basis of the 
high school level tests. 

3. Since the studies which have been reported indicate that the 
college level tests are a better prediction of success in college than 
the high school level tests, there seems to be merit in the sugges- 
tion of Gordon V. Anderson that the former, rather than the latter 
be used for admission purposes.® 


®See Anderson, Gordon V., ‘Validity of General Educational Development Tests 
for College Entrance,” COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 23 (April, 1948) 371-81. 
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Whitman College’s New Grading System 


CHESTER C. MAXEY 


HE PERFECT gtading system does not exist, and perhaps never 
Toil Nor is there a grading system in use anywhere today that 
the teaching profession would accept as generally satisfactory. Every 
teacher knows that grades never tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and furthermore that any scheme of standard- 
izing grades is bound to beget as many troubles as it prevents. We 
know, however, that for institutional reasons we must have standardi- 
zation, and that realistically the problem is not whether to standardize 
but how best to do it. 

In common with all institutions of higher learning, Whitman 
College has never known a time when its faculty could regard this 
problem as finally solved. For many years Whitman used the now 
archaic percentage system of grading, a scheme possessing certain 
undeniable merits. But the faculty became convinced that these were 
of a minor order compared with the many and grave defects of per- 
centage grading. Consequently, about fifteen years ago the per- 
centage system was voted out and a system of letter grades intro- 
duced. This was the familiar five-grade scheme, using the letters 
A, B, C, D, and F, Last spring the faculty voted, unanimously, 
to replace this with a somewhat different letter-grade system which 
it is the purpose of this paper briefly to discuss. It is only fair to 
remark, however, that the unanimity of the faculty was occasioned 
less by enthusiasm for the new system than by dissatisfaction with its 
ptedecessor. After fifteen years of painful trial and obvious error, 
a leap into the fire seemed more inviting than the smoking seat of 
the frying pan. 

The defects which destroyed the confidence of the faculty in the 
five-letter system as previously employed at Whitman may be suc- 
cinctly summed up as follows: (1) the fallacies and abuses of the 
D grade; (2) the misleading and unintelligible character of grade 
point averages; (3) the impossibility of equitable and rational ad- 
ministration of rules of probation and dismissal and of graduation 
requirements based on the old plan of letter grades and grade point 
avetages. Under this plan, an A received four grade points for each 
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registered hour; a B three grade points; a C two grade points; a D 
one grade point; and an F no grade points, either plus or minus. To 
be in good academic standing, a student was required to have a cumu- 
lative (not current) grade point average of 2.0; to be eligible for 
graduation he was obliged, in addition to satisfying all of the course 
requirements, to accumulate twice as many grade points as hours 
earned at Whitman, but not necessarily a 2.0 cumulative average, 
This curious exception was necessitated by the fact that it was mathe- 
matically possible to have a surplus of grade points and at the same 
time fail to achieve a grade point average of 2.0. 

The chief focal point of trouble in this system was the D grade. 
Though receiving credit hours on the registrar's books for this grade, 
the student had to offset those hours with an equivalent number of 
hours at a grade of B or better in order to be in good standing and 
make progress toward graduation. Hence D came to be known as 
the “‘purgatory” grade. The student had passed the course but still 
had to expiate his sins by doing superior work in some other course. 
By giving him a D the teacher signified that the work was not of 
the quality for good standing and graduation, but that he could 
count it as such if he should do work of better than acceptable quality 
in some other unit of the curriculum. The faculty came to believe 
that this was a totally unsound educational principle. Why, it was 
asked, should a student receive even provisional credit in a course in 
which his work was below the standard set for good standing and 
graduation? Educationally, could he actually wipe out a deficiency in 
English as evidenced by three hours of D by doing three hours of 
B in physical education or chemistry or something totally foreign to 
English? Did working off a grade point deficiency in such a manner 
effect a subtle metamorphosis in his linguistic competence? There 
was no substantial evidence that such miracles ever happened. 

Since the student had to maintain a cumulative grade point average 
of 2.0 in order to be in good standing academically, large numbers 
of students were carried on the current probation lists whose scho- 
lastic difficulties were not at all current. In the first semester of his 
freshman year, a student slow in adjusting to college work might 
have a disastrous academic experience and fall to a low grade point 
average. Only by doing straight B or even A work could he make up 
his grade point deficiency in the following semester; usually he would 
need two or three semesters. During this time his current work might 
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be far above 2.0, but he would remain on probation nevertheless. 
Furthermore, it was discovered that many students on probation on 
account of grade point averages of 1.8 or 1.9 were actually, course 
for course, doing as good or better work than others who were coast- 
ing along comfortably with grade point averages of 2.1 or 2.2. Why 
was this true? Because the registrations of the students just below 
and just above the deadline of 2.0 were never identical and seldom 
really equivalent. A grade of A in a one-hour “‘activity” course fre- 
quently was the sole explanation of the difference in grade point 
rankings. 

Gradually the faculty came to realize that a grade point average 
is mostly a mathematical fiction, not an accurate and reliable measure 
of educational achievement. Like all averages, it is an abstraction. The 
abstraction, in the case of the grade point average, is compounded 
of ingredients as diverse, if not incompatible, as the physical, mental, 
and emotional behavior reactions of human beings under variously 
assorted stimuli could possibly be. It has about the same real meaning 
as would an average of my estimate of your son’s athletic ability, 
your estimate of his mental ability, and his sweetheart’s estimate of 
his personal charm. Of course such things can be reduced to mathe- 
matical terms, but those terms make very little sense. The inconsist- 
ency of the Whitman graduation requirement was an unconscious 
confession of the faculty to that effect. As pointed out above, the 
student was required to maintain a cumulative grade point average 
of 2.0 clear through to the end of his senior year in order to be in 
good standing, but was allowed to graduate if he could amass twice 
as many grade points as hours earned at Whitman. Thus it was 
possible for a student to be on scholastic probation up to the day 
of graduation and actually to graduate while still in the academic dog 
house. Not only was it possible, it really happened with embarrassing 
frequency. Members of the faculty were embarrassed and the ad- 
ministrative officers of the College were even more embarrassed when 
obliged to explain this and other idiosyncrasies of the grading system. 
They were hard to explain and impossible to defend. 

Such were the reasons which impelled the faculty to discard the 
D grade and the mechanisms of grade point averages. In designing 
a system to take its place, the faculty decided first of all to be entirely 
done with equivocations. In evaluating the work of each student in 
his courses, the faculty member is instructed to decide whether the 
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student’s performance has been good enough, all things considered, 
to count toward graduation. If not, he is to be given a grade of F 
and be regarded as having failed the course. The student can make 
up this failure only by repeating the course, which the faculty deems 
a sound and defensible educational requirement. However, if the 
instructor is of the opinion that the student’s work has measured up 
to the graduation standard, he may then give one of three passing 
grades: P, signifying pass; H, signifying honors; or HH, signifying 
highest honors. No grade point evaluations of these grades is made, 
no grade point averages computed, and no grade point requirements 
set for good standing or graduation. To be in good standing under 
the new system, a student must secure passing grades in three-fourths 
of the hours in which he is currently registered. Failing that, he is 
placed on probation for a semester. If in two successive semesters he 
fails to maintain good standing, he is dropped from college. In order 
to be eligible for graduation, a student must accumulate, in not mote 
than nine semesters, 124 hours of credit at passing grades. For the 
recognition of honor students, there is a computation of honor grades 
entirely apart from the grades of F and P. These honor computa- 
tions are purely for the sake of awarding academic honors, and hence 
they omit the basic grades which determine the student’s academic 
standing and his eligibility for graduation. 

Although it would be premature to attempt to make a conclusive 
appraisal of the new grading system after only two years of ex- 
perience, there is clear evidence that some of the objectives sought 
by the faculty are likely to be realized. Under the former system over 
a long period of years our F grades averaged about 2% of the total 
number of grades given. During the past two years the F grades 
have averaged 4.7% of the total. In short, the members of the 
faculty have more than doubled the number of F’s given, thus in- 
dicating that in their opinion many of the former D’s should have 
been F’s. We now feel confident that we are no longer giving credit 
for low quality work. Nor are we stigmatizing good quality work 
with low quality grades imposed for disciplinary reasons. Every hour 
of credit now appearing on a Whitman transcript represents work of 
a quality fully the equivalent, and in many instances more than 
the equivalent, of the former C grade. This is sharply accentuated by 
the fact that whereas 36.5% of our grades under the old system were 
C’s, 59.9% of the new grades are P’s. All of the former C’s and D’s 
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lumped together constituted only 44.5% of the total grades. We 
have already seen that D’s equal to at least 2.7% of the total have 
become F’s. Combining the former C’s with the remaining D’s would 
give us a P category of 42.1%, which is 17.8 less than the actual 
percentage of P’s. What was the source of this large increment of 
P grades? 

The answer is that they came from the honors side of the grading 
scale. Formerly 16% of our grades were A’s and 37.5% B’s. Now 
only 8.1% are HH (highest honors) and 27.0% are H (honors). In 
short, then, HH is definitely a higher grade than the former A and 
H a substantially higher one than the former B. About half of 
the former A’s have slipped down to the H category and about a third 
of the former B’s have fallen to the P category. This indicates that our 
present P is not at all the same as the former C. Though not an honors 
grade, it is clearly a quality grade—the quality represented by all of 
our former C’s, about a third of our former B’s, and those D’s which 
were given not to indicate poor quality but some other fault of the 
student. 

As a result of our experience thus far the members of the Whit- 
man faculty are coming to feel that the new grading system possesses 
the merit of truthfulness to a far greater degree than the former 
system. A grade of F tells the simple story that the student did not 
do work of graduation quality and is not entitled to credit. A grade 
of P means that his work was up to the graduation standard of 
Whitman College and is unequivocally entitled to full credit. We 
are proud of our graduation standard and proud of students who 
measure up to it. A grade of H signifies that the student’s work was 
distinctly superior and worthy of special commendation. A grade 
of HH indicates that the work was not merely superior but uniquely 
outstanding in quality—very close to perfection. To be sure, we recog- 
nize that all grades represent fallible human judgments, but we 
believe that in these four clearly defined categories our judgments 
are less fallible, less subjective, and therefore more truly informa- 
tive of the actual character of the student’s performance than they 
were under the more refined grading systems of the past. 

In closing it should also be said that we have found the new sys- 
tem not only easier to administer, but far less costly in time and 
money. We are able to close a semester with much less pressure than 
before on both faculty and administration, and we have entirely 
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eliminated the huge crop of headaches formerly incidental to scores 
of hairsplitting decisions on probation and dismissal cases. We no 
longer have borderline cases. The student now understands that in 
every course he either passes or fails, and that in each semester he 
passes in three-fourths of his hours or he does not. It is impossible 
for him to fail by an eyelash, computed to hundredths of a grade 
point. 

We are far from contending that we have devised a perfect grad- 
ing system, but we are coming to believe that we have taken a long 
step in the direction of common sense, which is a virtue not to be 
despised. The following graph illustrates the changes in grade dis- 
tribution after two semesters of the new system. Experience with two 
additional semesters will not materially change it. 
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Foreign Student Problems on American 
Campuses 


(A Report on Observations Across the Country) 
MARTENA TENNEY SASNETT 


opAY in American institutions of higher learning the education 
Te foreign students is presenting an unique challenge. Large 
and small institutions alike are addressing themselves seriously to 
meeting the new problems which students from other lands create 
on college and university campuses. 

A 10,000 mile motor trip across the country gave me an oppor- 
tunity to visit twenty-one institutions of higher education and talk 
personally with the Directors of Admissions and Foreign Student 
Advisers. Reception on every campus was extremely cordial and there 
was an eagerness to discuss foreign student issues with someone who 
had been related to these problems on another campus. 

It was noteworthy that experiences with foreign students were 
the same the nation over, and that there was earnest desire on the 
part of every institution to serve the needs of the foreign students 
in the most effective ways possible. 

There was general agreement in all colleges and universities on the 
three following points: 


1. Only a beginning has been made in handling efficiently the prob- 
lems contingent upon screening and admitting foreign students, and 
providing satisfactory conditions for their educational and personal 
welfare on American campuses. 

2. Barring another world conflict, foreign students may be expected in 
even greater numbers in the United States in subsequent years. 

3. The soundest way to build international goodwill and world under- 
standing is through interchange of students, teachers, and specialists 
among nations. Educators and administrators were aware of the im- 
plications of the statement shaped in 1918 by Elihu Root, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Stephen Duggan in founding the Institute of 
International Education: ‘Diplomacy hasn’t worked, International 
commerce and international finance aren’t enough. Let’s try interna- 
tional education.” 
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For these reasons there was earnest questioning on the part of 
administrative officers in regard to every phase of the foreign stu- 
dent program at the University of Southern California, with the evi- 
dent hope of discovering ideas which might expedite both admis- 
sions procedures and orientation processes. In all institutions there 
was a generous sharing of their own methods of approach, and a 
disarming honesty in appraising their own institutional practices, 

In all admissions offices I found dissatisfaction with present meth- 
ods in ascertaining eligibility of foreign students. I did not happen to 
find any office acquainted with the foreign student admission blanks 
issued by the Institute of International Education which our institu- 
tion had been using for three years. On being informed of the extent 
of the information obtained by such blanks most institutions expressed 
a desire to procure them. They had found that their regular blanks 
designed for American students were inadequate, lacking matters of 
health, finance, and English proficiency. A few institutions had added 
separate questionnaires to augment information. It would appear that 
data obtained through the use of the I.I.E. blanks is more helpful, 
determinative, and inclusive than any other method of gathering in- 
formation yet in use. 

Only a small number of institutions had any detailed health at- 
testations; as a result they had been faced with serious consequences 
in some cases. Though not infallible because of the ‘doctor’? who 
checks the student in his own country, the health sheet included in 
the I.I.E. set of blanks seems at present the most adequate means of 
gaining a comprehensive health picture. The system inaugurated more 
than a year ago at U.S.C., of having all health blanks personally 
approved by the physician in charge of our Health Service before the 
cases were so much as processed, was commended by other institu- 
tions. There was mutual agreement that the requirement of chest 
X-rays as a part of all application credentials from foreign countries 
would be advantageous and one university is considering making such 
a demand. But most institutions felt as U.S.C. does, that, for the 
present, applicants living in small villages or isolated areas would find 
it difficult to locate doctors with X-ray equipment and thus worthy 
foreign students might be handicapped by such a request. 

Finances of foreign students were a serious concern on all campuses. 
I found that our institution had fared better in financial respects than 
most institutions, probably because of: 
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1. Setting a higher minimum figure for a year’s study in America 
($1,800). 

2. Stress in pre-registration correspondence on the need for adequate 
funds. 

3. Careful consideration of “borderline cases” where students’ detailed 
information concerning income offered a clue to financial instability. 


It was conceded everywhere that foreign students were unable to 
comprehend how expensive it was to live and study in the United 
States until they had actually experienced the high cost of living here. 
Since the lowering of our foreign student scholarship budget, I 
found that in proportion to the size of the institution and the number 
of foreign student U.S.C was not as liberal as others in offering schol- 
arships. A few institutions had prepared a special foreign student 
scholarship application blank similar to the one we were just inaugu- 
rating; the others agreed that their regular blanks contained many 
confusing questions regarding personal and financial information 
purely American in implications. 
For all administrative officers the most exasperating circumstance 
in regard to foreign students seemed to be the matter of evaluation of 
redentials. Small institutions with only a few foreign students 
acknowledged rather hit-or-miss methods in evaluating foreign grades. 
Larger institutions usually sent their credentials to Washington, which 
often necessitated a considerable wait for their return. Varying opin- 
ions were expressed over the scholastic deductions drawn in Wash- 
ington. Institutions like U.S.C. which are able to have the evalua- 
tion of foreign credentials handled on campus appear fortunate. It 
saves much time and expense and it insures for the foreign student 
both a fair appraisal as to his place in the university’s academic level 
and the promise of a well-rounded program to give him a high de- 
gree of competency in his field. There was unanimous desire among 
administrators for a common system of tallying foreign credits. 
Naturally, it was agreed that such a system would be only approxi- 
mate since there is a fairly wide diversity of academic requirements 
even among accredited institutions of higher education in America. 
However, there was expressed everywhere a need for some “‘rule 
of thumb” guide. 
Foreign student standards have been lowered on some campuses 
by the acceptance of transfer students dissastisfied with other Ameri- 
can institutions. It was evident that the U.S.C. policy of accepting 
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foreign students from other American colleges and universities only 
in cases where degree requirements had been completed, or where 
the students could not be accommodated adequately in the fields of 
their interests, was a sound precautionary measure, saving the univer- 
sity from students whose unfavorable personality traits and academic 
incompetence were deterrents to happy adaptation in an American 
educational situation. 

The English proficiency of foreign students has created a major 
hurdle for all institutions. No two cases appear exactly alike and the 
range of English capability throughout a group is such that dividing 
students into small classes where the speech problems are relatively 
the same was considered the desired pattern. Allowing for the dis- 
crepancy in the judgment of those English teachers who had checked 
the applicants abroad, it was found that through the use of the English 
Proficiency sheet in the I.I.E. blanks U.S.C. had been able to judge 
with a fair degree of accuracy the language facility of foreign stu- 
dents. Inasmuch as our institution is not equipped to give pre-registra- 
tion or specialized English language instruction, refusal of admission 
to those who appeared lacking in English proficiency was found to 
have been the wisest expedient.’ 

Because a foreign student’s academic success rests to a large degree 
on his English facility, the greatest amount of attention on every 
campus had been placed in trying to solve the perplexing language 
problem. There can be drawn no general comment on how English 
handicaps are treated on other campuses, since each institution has its 
own approach. In the larger institutions the work of professors of 
English had been augmented by graduate assistants who could accom- 
plish with certain foreign students the individual work necessary. 
Wire recordings of the speech of each student had been found of 
immeasurable value in the teaching process. 

In institutions with large foreign student enrollment an orienta- 
tion program apart from English instruction was considered a neces- 
sary and vital responsibility to the student from abroad.” It has been 
found that when an orientation course is separate from the need of 
actual language training, a wider span of material can be used and 
more information gained by the student concerning American tradi- 


7 U.S.C. has only two English courses for Foreign Students (introductory and ad- 
vanced) which meet the regular 6 unit English requirement for freshmen. 
? At U.S.C. “orientation” must be worked into the English courses. 
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tions; customs and manners; industrial, agricultural and social life; 
and the particular mores. Experimentation with materials and methods 
was in progress on the more alert campuses. Where the understanding 
of American life was concerned, visual aids had been found of great 
value. There was general regret that more educational films were 
not available for simplifying teaching and making subject matter 
more interesting. The University of Denver is doing an outstanding 
piece of work in Orientation and English Language Instruction. A 
report of this program, issued May 10, 1948 by their Committee on 
Students from Abroad, should prove rewarding if studied by other 
institutions having large foreign student enrollment. 

Apart from an “orientation course,” all institutions recognized 
the need for giving a foreign student a ‘‘democratic” experience on 
his own campus, introducing him to life in the local community and 
acquainting him with the American home. All institutions expressed 
their present failure in these regards and regretted that they had not 
built a service which would give their foreign students valuable off- 
campus opportunities, such as civic contacts in the fields of their inter- 
ests, local sightseeing tours, and entree into American homes. 

It was discovered that social and personal problems created by 
foreign students mount cumulatively with the increase in numbers. A 
small number can be easily absorbed into normal campus life whereas 
matters of living accommodations, membership in campus organiza- 
tions, and a host of other problems arise when the foreign student 
group is so large that the college or university is not prepared to house, 
feed, and socially to absorb them. 

The institutions having from five to twenty-five foreign students 
have little concern about these young people after their advent on 
campus. Housed and fed in campus dormitories, having thus their 
ready-made American friendships, quickly learning the campus cus- 
toms from American fellow-students and being included in campus 
activities, these few foreign students are soon assimilated into the 
well-integrated life on a small campus. Accepted as new and inter- 
esting members of the campus body whether their faces are yellow, 
olive, black or white, a handful of foreign students on a small campus 
fall into swift acceptance of the opportunity of an American educa- 
tion. Usually asked to the homes of American fellow-students for 
holidays and vacation periods, their lives are ones of fairly easy 
orientation and happy adaptation while in the United States. This 
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desirable situation for foreign students obtains, however, on relatively 
few campuses in America. The need of attending “big” and “‘well- 
known’ institutions of higher education in the United States is 
acknowledged by all foreign students who wish to return to their 
own countries with the prestige of American study behind them; thus, 
for the most part, they gravitate to large institutions with international 
reputations, In such institutions the problems of orientation and social 
adaptation are found to be more acute. Briefly stated, the main reasons 
were conceded to be: 

1. Off-campus housing in private homes or rooming houses, sometimes 
distant from the campus, often inadequate in furnishings, offering 
little or no student comradeship. 

. Necessity for ‘‘eating out.” 

3. Mass of student body, making acquaintance with Americans difficult 
since they are so engrossed with participation in campus organiza- 
tions and off-campus personal interests that they are unaware of the 
rich opportunities offered in friendships with students from other 
lands. 

4, Large classes and preoccupation of most professors with heavy 
burdens of work and outside writing commitments, making friend- 
ships with professors almost impossible. (American students like- 
wise are denied these opportunities because of the circumstances 
prevailing at large institutions. ) 

5. The tendency of a large group of foreign students to seek easy and 
sympathetic relationships with their own kind. This clannishness, 
while understandable, militates against their making any effort to 
form American friendships, being invited as members of regular 
campus organizations, or socially mingling with American students. 

6. In many cases, lack of personnel for: 

a. Utilizing information available in the Admissions Office in help- 
ing to orient each student to his new milieu. 

b. Co-ordinating the work done for foreign students by the offices of 
the Dean of Women and Dean of Men, campus organizations, 
counseling service, etc. 

c. Evolving solutions for personal and group problems as they arise. 

d. Initiating strategy for absorbing the foreign students into campus 
life, giving them community entree and opportunity for expressing 
their own personal interests on and off campus, and meeting crea- 
tively the needs of a growing program as situations permit. 


These problems, occasioned by the inherent character of a large 
campus, are slowly being resolved through the tireless efforts of those 
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faculty members, administrators, and student leaders who have a 
sympathetic concern for the student-visitors far from their own home- 
lands and eager to absorb all things American. 

At one of the large institutions in New England, a young staff as- 
sistant, who had been recently assigned to the task of helping foreign 
students, made a significant observation to the effect that the key to 
aiding foreign students on American campuses seemed to him to lie 
in recognizing the courtesies which we as Americans would like ex- 
tended to us on a campus abroad. Since our discussion took the forms 
of statements in the first person, the points are covered here in the 
same fashion for emphasis: 


1. Information to be supplied to me before my departure. Practical 
facts which I would need to know immediately upon my arrival: 
ready cash necessary for transportation from point of arrival to 
institution and for the first few days of residence until banking 
arrangements might be made; types of transportation to be encoun- 
tered; customs of tipping, how my finances should be handled dur- 
ing my stay; how and when tuition expenses payable, etc. Informa- 
tion regarding the campus: clothing and personal possessions which 
I would need; campus facilities available to me (health, library, 
counseling, eating, etc.) ; the organizational structure of American 
campus life; the purposes of student organizations; organizations 
in which I might participate, etc. 

2. The name of some campus “‘friend’’ who would be willing to cor- 
respond with me, before my arrival, on matters too trivial for admin- 
istrative authorities, and who could be my student adviser in the 
early days of my campus orientation. 

3. Assurance of suitable housing during my days as a student. 

4. Someone to meet me on arrival in the city where I am to study, and 
guide me to the campus. 

5. Personal introductions to those administrative officials who would 
be concerned with my welfare. 

6. A personal introduction to the church or sect of my religious faith. 

7. List of books which would acquaint me with the country. 

8. Specific information concerning national customs and manners, eat- 
ing habits and social amenities. 

9. Opportunity to view films which would help me to understand the 
various aspects of the life of a country strange to me, that I might 
take back to my homeland an authentic visual picture. 

10. Information concerning places of local importance and an oppor- 
tunity for me to be guided to those points of interest. 
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11. A chance to be entertained in several homes, that I might experience 
the “way of life’ of the nation where I am to be a guest. 

12. Occasions where I might share my cultural background with those 
who may be interested, display any objects which I may have brought 
from my country, and use my particular talents in entertaining my 
hosts. 


Taken separately, these personal desires might appear, at first, of 
slight importance when weighed against the great store of valuable 
academic subject matter to be gained in an experience of foreign 
study. But on consideration they may be seen to make a synthesis of 
the courtesy and attention any one of us would covet in a foreign land; 
to the extent of their realization would our composite impression of 
the foreign country emerge. Herein, then, do we not actually find, as 
the young man indicated, a key for the outlining of plans for aiding 
foreign students in the simple spirit of do-as-you-would-be-done- 
by? 

It is indisputable that the intellectual training and technical skills 
to be acquired in the United States are unsurpassed in the world today. 
In the area of classroom advantages the foreign student is assured 
a superlative education here. It is in the other rather intangible areas, 
then, of personal well-being, character development, and social adapta- 
tion that the challenge is presented to provide constructive experiences 
and valuable associations which will help foreign students to mature 
as individuals and enrich their appreciation of America. It is in this 
realm that their attitudes toward the United States are forged, since 
their reactions to Americans and the American way of life are largely 
shaped outside of classroom experience. While they are here, besides 
offering our technological know-how, we have the great opportunity 
of sharing with them our democratic principles rooted in respect for 
the dignity and worth of the individual. 

The students who come from abroad for study with us represent 
the highest social and economic levels in their own countries. They 
are the cream of the youth of the world outside our own borders. 
With the skills acquired in the United States they are slated to be 
world leaders in every area of human endeavor. In the light of this 
eventuality it is imperative that we offer them conditioning factors 
favorable to the emergence of those insights and attitudes which will 
prove a binding force in world friendship and co-operation. If, for 
any reason, these visitors from other shores are ignored, discriminated 
against, treated as nuisances, or left to their own social devices, all 
the skills which we have offered them in good faith will be turned 
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against us in either conscious or unconscious retaliation when they 
become mature citizens in a world order. 

That the students from abroad are deeply grateful for the personal 
attentions, the kindly advice and help, the sympathetic understanding, 
the proofs of friendship transcending race, color and creed, can be 
attested by all who have worked intimately with them and had their 
spontaneous verbal and written expressions of appreciation. 

It was heartening to find on almost every campus visited that those 
persons delegated to assist foreign students were keenly sensitive to 
the responsibilities involved and solicitous for the needs of these 
strangers within our gates. 

If we can consider these institutions as representative, then there 
is a nation-wide appreciation, in higher education, of the opportunities 
presented in our dealings with foreign students for building a sound 
investment in world amity. The 26,433 foreign students in resident 
study in the United States at the present time should symbolize the 
tremendous potential for world understanding and accord. 

Each institution of higher education will have to evolve its foreign 
student strategy according to its own genius, as resources and leader- 
ship make possible a more ambitious program. The colleges and uni- 
versities which I visited were attempting to solve pragmatically the 
problems occasioned by the presence of foreign students, and each 
envisioned a vastly enhanced program in the year ahead. 

It would unduly clutter this report to mention a variety of formulae 
which have resulted in happy solutions on certain campuses, but per- 
haps reference should be made to the “Bowdoin Plan” which promises 
to be widely adopted, according to signs of general interest since its 
initiation at Brunswick, Maine in 1947. Some of the fraternities at 
Bowdoin College provide room and board for six foreign students, 
while the college helps with tuition. The idea was instigated by under- 
gtaduates desiring to contribute to international understanding and 
the “Plan’’ has had the fullest co-operation of administration and 
faculty. The results have been so successful that fraternities on other 
Eastern campuses intend to emulate it. A full report of the Plan, as 
prepared by the International Activities Committee of the Student 
Council, Bowdoin College, is circulated by the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

The institutions which will fully accept the challenge created by 
foreign students will enrich their own lives, add lustre to their repu- 
tations, and contribute immeasurably to world understanding and 
global peace. 











Report of the AACRAO International 
Fellowship Holder 


JAcoBUS LEONARDUS HENDRICK CLUYSENAER 


I 


T WAS a great pleasure to me to be informed by letter of the 
Director-General of UNESCO of May 6th, 1949, that I was 
awarded the fellowship offered by the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers for a study of three months 
in the U.S.A. This fellowship was offered for a study of ‘educational 
administration”, but I have limited this to the administration of the 
American colleges and universities, as 1 believe was the purpose of its 
sponsor. 

I sailed from Rotterdam on September 10th, arriving at New York 
September 19th. I stayed about four weeks in New York, visiting 
New York University and Columbia University (especially Teachers 
College). Thereafter I visited Yale, Brown and Harvard Universities 
and the M.I.T.; in Boston I attended the annual meeting of the New 
England Association of Collegiate Registrars. Next I travelled to the 
Mid-West, staying two weeks in Chicago (University of Chicago) 
and afterwards visiting Wheaton College and the State Universities 
of Wisconsin and Illinois. In Chicago I attended a meeting of the 
Registrars of the colleges and universities in Chicago and environs. 
Then I spent some pleasant days at the State University of North 
Carolina. From Chapel Hill I went to Washington, D.C., where I 
visited the U. S. Office of Education, the American Council on Edu- 
cation and the Dutch Embassy. After a few more days in New York 
I returned on December 9th, arriving at Groningen the 20th of De- 


cember. 
II 


My trip was arranged by the Institute of International Education. 
I wish to express my admiration for the perfect way in which this 
was done. This is not an exaggeration: the arrangement was excellent. 
Furthermore I am most grateful to Miss Adanalian, of the Institute, 
for the very cordial way in which I was received by her upon my 
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arrival; she gave me the feeling that I had in America at least one 
friend, to whom I could turn in unexpected difficulties. But in this 
way I was received afterwards everywhere, at all the Universities I 
have visited. I wish to say this here, in the first sections of my report, 
because this cordiality, shown to me by all the registrars and other 
academic officers, impressed me very much. I do not hesitate to call 
this one of the strongest and best impressions of my trip and I think 
this very valuable: the human relations side of the international ex- 
change of persons is, especially in the field of education, certainly of 
the greatest importance. 


III 


The way in which my trip was arranged, was the following: at 
every university I was received by the Registrar or the Admissions 
Officer, who acted as my host. After an introductory conversation I 
was introduced by him to those academic officers who were in charge 
of those offices or institutions which I thought of special interest. At 
night I studied the statutes, annual reports and bulletins of the uni- 
versity, which led always to many questions, answered in the follow- 
ing conversations with my host and resulting, in most cases, in visits 
to other offices and institutions. I have always tried to concentrate in 
each university on its special features. And I think there is no part of 
university administration, which I have not talked over with the 
competent officers in at least two or three universities; this to prevent 
myself from getting a one-sided view. 


IV 


In the first month I spent much time in studying periodicals, re- 
ports on books on higher education, especially those published in the 
last years, in order to learn which problems are confronting the 
American universities today and what is done to meet these problems. 
I must confess that most of the reviews and studies, even the impor- 
tant ones, were wholly unknown to me. I found it astonishing to learn 
that even in the field of higher education—where one could expect 
otherwise—so much valuable work is done that does not reach other 
parts of the world, even though this work is done in America, upon 
which all the eyes of the world are directed, and even though this 
work is published in a world language. But I am afraid the same is 
true for the work done in this field in Europe. For instance, I think 
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the English ‘Universities Quarterly” not less important than any of 
the various American periodicals (to tell the truth, I think it more im- 
portant than many of them), but how few of the American academic 
officers are reading it and how few of the libraries of the schools of 
education do possess it! I am very glad that I did get acquainted with 
the American literature in this field and I will try to stay acquainted 
with it, because I know now how interesting and important the re- 
search done in America in the field of higher education can be. | 
consider this also a result of my trip. 

I took with me many reports, and some books I bought. Some of 
the more expensive ones I have ordered after my return. But even 
then I had to be very selective; especially after the devaluation of our 
currency the American books are terribly expensive and I am afraid 
this will prove an impediment in cultural exchange. 


V 


After the awarding of the fellowship I had to ask myself the ques- 
tion whether I would spend my time in studying one of the many spe- 
cial problems (e.g. the relations between the states and the state uni- 
versities) more in detail or in trying to get an over-all picture of the 
administration of the American universities. I have chosen the latter, 
in the first place because this seemed the most profitable for me per- 
sonally since my own job covers the whole field of university admin- 
istration; in the second place because a detailed study of one problem 
did not seem possible without a certain knowledge about all the other 
problems, did not seem possible therefore without an over-all picture 
such as mentioned. The three months proved sufficient to obtain a 
general insight into the many aspects of university administration, but 
insufficient to go afterwards into some of them more in detail. I can 
say without irony that I think I had obtained at the end of my trip 
just that amount of general information about the administration and 
organization of the American institutions of higher education which 
is necessary to undertake. a study of them. This is not at all meant as 
a criticism: I did not go over as a theorist to undertake research in 
university administration (had this been my purpose my trip must be 
regarded as a failure), but as an academic officer to see and learn in 
order to profit. And as such I regard my stay as very successful and 
I am sure at least some of my experiences will contribute to im- 
provements in the administration of the university with which I have 
the pleasure to be connected. 
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VI 


Relating the experiences derived from my fellowship I want to 
mention in the first place the personal benefit gained by studying a 
system of higher education quite different from ours. I still believe 
in the principles of our continental educational philosophy. I still 
think the separation between undergraduate and graduate study as 
found in the American Universities a great drawback (therefore I 
consider the Chicago plan a first step in the right direction!). I still 
am sceptical of the idea of a general education, especially on the 
undergraduate level. And in my opinion the counterpart of the “‘free- 
dom of teaching” 7.e. the “freedom of learning” is as much a part 
of academic freedom and as indispensable as the former (in our uni- 
versities there are therefore as a matter of principle no required 
courses and no required attendance). But just because the principles 
of American higher education are not our principles, I found it ex- 
tremely interesting to get acquainted with this system and to learn 
that it has also its very great advantages (which I had doubted be- 
fore!) and can be defended as well as our system. 


VII 


I hope I have given attention to all the various parts of the ad- 
ministration of the universities in the States that could be of interest 
for the administration of our universities. I think the Dutch univer- 
sities can look to the American universities for many improvements, 
especially in the following respects: 

1. The American universities are much more autonomous than 
ours; there is in America, by comparison, very little external control 
and this enables the universities to do as they think best. The result 
is a confusing dissimilarity; but the result is not—as a stranger would 
expect—a chaos; on the contrary, there is in many respects more co- 
ordination and more state-wide planning than there is in many coun- 
tries with much more external control. 

2. The government of the American universities is much more 
hierarchical. Our system is dualistic: on the one side the Board of 
Trustees (‘‘Curatoren’”’) and the Central Administration, on the other 
the Senate and the Faculties. Both are autonomous; the Trustees in all 
matters of “management” (in the widest sense), the Senate and 
Faculties in all matters of education. But since practically all matters 
of education are also matters of management (there is always money 
involved!) , the difficulties are many. 
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3. In the American universities there are responsible officers: the 
President, the Deans etc. In our universities all the responsibilities 
are vested in boards: the Board of Trustees, the Senate, the Faculties, 
The secretary of the Board of Trustees, who is the head of the offices 
of the university, has, in his own right, no jurisdiction at all, but is 
wholly subordinated to the Board. And the Rector-Magnificus, chosen 
for one year, who represents the university, is only “primus inter 
pares’: the president of the Senate. And the same applies to the 
Deans, who are only the presidents of their Faculties. This way of 
government by boards may be more democratic than the American 
way, it is a hindrance to a good administration inasmuch as even the 
more unimportant matters must be decided by the boards. 

4. The participation of the Faculty in the government of the Ameri- 
can universities is much less than is the case in ours. I think this is to 
be deplored, but at the same time is a necessary result of the fact that 
the administration of a university has become a highly specialized job. 
In America this fact is recognized, with the result that the work is 
done by specialists and therefore very much better. 

5. Very good I think also the decentralization in the administra- 
tion: making the various officers responsible for their own jobs, with- 
out interference by their superiors. I regard the application of the 
general principles of sound administration to the administration of 
the universities, as is done in this and many other instances (e.g. the 
application of the principle of the “span of control” and the job- 
analysis) very much to the advantage of the latter. 

6. I greatly admire the efficiency of the administration of the 
American Universities (e.g., the way in which the registration of the 
students is done) and I think the high place of the administration in 
the American universities well deserved. But, if I am allowed one 
doubt: is there not too much administration and are there not too 
many forms and machines? Is there not a great danger in making a 
rule for everything? Of course, in a big university like New York 
University and many others, the administration must be very com- 
plex, but are the small universities not imitating the administrative 
procedures of the big ones too much? 

7. With regard to the various branches of the administration I was 
in the first place much impressed by what I learned about the func- 
tion of the Dean. It was especially the function of the Dean that has 
shown me how important it is that the academic “jobs” are done by 
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full-time specialists, by men chosen with regard to their ability for 
the job in question. 

8. With very much interest I have studied the work done in the 
following fields: (a) The admission of the students, the information 
given to high school seniors about the university, by way of lectures, 
information bulletins and films; the selection of the applicants; the 
orientation of the freshmen. (b) The attention given to tests and to 
examinations, e.g., the office of the examiners at the University of 
Chicago. (c) The work done in the field of university extension, in 
my opinion one of the most admirable aspects of the American uni- 
versities and one which would justify a special fellowship. (d) The 
student personnel service in its various aspects, especially the educa- 
tional and non-educational counseling. (e) I found also very im- 
pressive the work done by the offices of non-academic personnel, e.g., 
at the Universities of Wisconsin and Illinois. But why is the adminis- 
tration of the academic and non-academic personnel wholly sepa- 
rated? (f) The attention given to the public relations of the university 
and the many excellent informative publications. 

9. One of my main purposes was to get acquainted with the work 
done in the field of financial and institutional research by the uni- 
versities ‘‘on’’ themselves. In this respect, however, my findings were 
small. I found the amount of financial research practically nil. And 
notwithstanding the fact that there is done some institutional research 
(e.g., the “‘surveys’’), there seems to me a need for much more. I am 
sure every university needs a well-staffed office of planning and re- 
search. 

10. And last but not least: there are dozens of details. They may 
not all be equally important, but nevertheless all of them are very 
instructive. To mention a few: the use of the microfilm and of the 
microcard; poetry-rooms in the libraries and lounges in classroom 
buildings; the financial administration of sponsored research and the 
policy of the universities with regard to patents; etc. etc. 


VIII 


I like to repeat that I have a great admiration for the way in which 
the American universities are administered. But most of all I like 
their dynamic character. They are not so much hampered by tradi- 
tional routine and by personal vanities; they are more open to the 
needs of the community. Therefore they are constantly revising the 
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old ways, making improvements, starting innovations, entering new 
fields. I thought them sometimes even too dynamic: there is something 
to be said for the point of view of one of our professors, who voted 
against a very minor and unimportant innovation on the motive that 
higher education needs “‘rest’’ above all. But all the same: if I were 
asked to tell what I found the most attractive thing in the American 
universities, I would point out this dynamic character. There blows a 
fresh wind and I count it again as a personal gain to have lived a 
few months in this sphere. 

This fresh wind is seen too in the much wider range of occupa- 
tional curricula. I have studied with particular interest the curricula 
in such professional fields as labor management, public service, social 
work, journalism and education. The work done by some universities 
in education, the research in this field and the improvement of the 
standards of elementary school teaching and teachers will prove to 
be, I am sure, of the utmost importance. 


IX 


To conclude: I express my warmest thanks to the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers for granting 
me the fellowship that has enabled me to undertake this study. The 
profit of my trip for me personally can hardly be exaggerated. Be- 
yond that, it was a great pleasure, thanks to the hospitality of my 
hosts, the Registrars and Admissions officers of the various colleges 
and universities. I regret only this: that I did not have the time to 
visit the West. If I ever should have the chance to go to the States 
again, I will not hesitate to remedy this omission. 
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The Considerate Effective Letter 


ROBERT E. MAHN 


E VIL COMMUNICATIONS,” we are told in I Corinthians XV, 33, 


“corrupt good manners.” When irritated over students who 


disregard notices that have been published and displayed in conspicu- 
ous places, we are tempted to ignore the positive aspect of this prin- 
ciple, that a considerate letter will improve bad manners. 

Used consistently considerate letters will not only bring desired 
results, but will assure us of the continued respect of students and 
their parents. The use of the co-operative approach is the secret of 
such a letter. This requires phrasing the letter so that it shows that 
the intent of the writer is to help rather than to cause trouble. It ap- 
peals to the student’s pride and leaves no room for anger or resent- 
ment. 

These are the rules to follow in preparing such a letter: 


1. 


Use plain language. 
To quote legally phrased minutes of a committee on rules will make 
it appear that you feel inadequate to handle the matter. 


. Avoid the use of “I.” 


The student knows that the rules are on your side, To try to shame 
him will bring only disrespect for you. 


. Avoid the accusing “You.” 


“You” can have an uncompromising harshness about it that is often 
just right to create a get-even mood. There is a vast difference be- 
tween the connotation of ‘You failed to’ and “We failed to find.” 


. Avoid references to eventualities. 


Stick to the immediate purpose of your letter. Do not make references 
to other officials whose help you will solicit or to whom you will re- 
port the matter if it is not attended to immediately, Students do not 
want, neither do they deserve to have, their errors or faults advertised. 
You are the one with whom they are dealing, and the respect they 
will have for you and the college will suffer if you suggest anything 
but direct dealings. 


. Avoid references to penalties. 


Impose required penalties in routine fashion. If the student objects, 
explain that the penalty is payment for a privilege extended to him 
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to enable him to do what he forgot to do or could not conveniently 


do on or before a specified date. 


6. Avoid all harshness. 


No matter how serious the omission, browbeating a student is not 
justified. We are dealing with persons who merit respect and con. 


sideration. 


No matter what the subject of our letter is, it can and should in- 
corporate these principles. To illustrate let us contrast the two follow- 


ing letters. 


The Good Letter 

In checking our records we failed 
to find your registration fee receipt. 
If this fee has been paid, please 
telephone .......... immediately. 
Ask for and 
report your receipt number and 
date. From this information it can 
be determined whether it will be 
necessary for you to come to the 
office, Office hours are from 8:00 
a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

In the absence of information on 
which deferred payment can be justi- 
fied, this office must account for a 
copy of the receipt of every stu- 
dent who is attending classes. If, 
therefore, you have not paid please 
call the office immediately, or report 
in person Delete 2. os cscs ecccess 

(If you prefer to use a form 
letter, simply use this opening sen- 
tence. “In checking our records we 
failed to find evidence that you 
have met the obligation referred to 
below.’’) 


The Poor Letter 


A check of records indicates that 
you have not paid the registration 
fee which was due ............, 
Unless the fee and the penalty 
for late payment are paid by 
Kan eeewndenieinals , you will be 
barred from classes and be subject 
to dismissal in accordance with the 
rule that states that ‘“‘registration 
may be canceled and graduation 
denied any student whose financial 
obligations are not met.” I, as Regis- 
trar, am charged with enforcing 
this regulation. 

If dismissed, you will not be 
eligible for a transcript of credit 
or a statement of honorable dismiss- 
al until all obligations have been 
met. 

A copy of this letter is being sent 
to your dean and to your parents, 





What of the follow-up letter? The “Poor” letter of course precludes 
the necessity for this. To send one would show lack of honesty in 
intent. In case of error, however, you would be in the embarrassing 
position of having to send a letter of apology. Occasionally a follow- 
up to the good letter will be necessary. It should be brief, and with 
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the exception that it might include a statement that if co-operation 
is withheld you will be obliged to request the advice of parents, it 
should be based on the same principles as the original letter. This is 
an example of an adequate follow-up letter. 


Please review immediately the letter sent to you from this office under 
WOME kcieastaceitasevas which informed you that we had failed 
to find a copy of your registration fee receipt and requested your co- 
operation in clearing your account, The letter has not been returned, 
so we must assume that it was delivered to you. 

We trust that you will report to the office before ..............6 
We will feel obligated to seek the advice of your parents if a response is 
not received. 


Very rarely will a letter to parents be necessary. If it is necessary, 
the letter should be sent on the date specified, for parents of students 
who are this dilatory have a responsibility to share in your efforts 
to teach them to meet obligations. 

The following type of letter will suffice and will not lose friends 
for the college. 


Enclosed are copies of letters sent to your son. To date he has not 
responded to them. May we have your co-operation in bringing this mat- 
ter to a satisfactory close by .........ccceessccee? 

If circumstances are such that deferment is absolutely necessary, we 
wish to co-operate. We can do so only if we have the facts. 


To help students develop their sense of obligation and be co-opera- 
tive, we must first show our willingness to co-operate with them. To 
do this the words we write as well as those we speak must consistently 
be on the same high plane. 











The Dental Aptitude Testing Program Will 
Become Nation-wide for the 1951 
Entrants’ 


SHAILER PETERSON 


HE DENTAL school applicant for the class enrolling in the fall of 
| will be asked by the dental schools to take a battery of ex- 
aminations administered by the Council on Dental Education of the 
American Dental Association. The dental schools have for some time 
been interested in improved methods of selecting from their appli- 
cants those students who have those special abilities and qualities 
necessary for success in dental schools and for later success in the prac- 
tice of dentistry. Several dental schools have conducted their own 
aptitude tests and about six years ago the Council on Dental. Educa- 
tion began studying the possibility of developing a battery of tests 
that might be used by the schools for better evaluating the potential 
ability of their applicants. 

The author, formerly on the faculty of the University of Chicago 
and the University of Minnesota, designed for the Council on Educa- 
tion a program of aptitude testing which has been in operation since 
1946 and in which all of the accredited dental schools have partici- 
pated. The program has been conducted with a view to determining 
what particular types of tests, if any, could be used to predict a stu- 
dent’s ability in the study of dentistry, and this has been done by ad- 
ministering the tests to all students admitted to the dental schools and 
studying their progress and achievement during their four years in 
school. 

The experimental program is drawing to a close and it has been a 
success due to the fact that the Council on Dental Education has te- 
ceived such close co-operation from the American Association of 
Dental Schools and from the committees and administrations of the 
various dental schools. It is evident from the results of this experi- 
ment that these scores can be used to assist in the selection of promis- 





* A preliminary announcement of this program appeared in COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
sity for January, 1948 (XXIII, 2, pp. 212-216). 
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ing dental students. It has been demonstrated that a very large 
proportion of the dental students who were dropped or who failed 
because of poor scholarship would never have been admitted had apti- 
tude test scores been available on them at the time they were being 
considered for admission. 

Even though the experimental program was conducted on students 
who had already been admitted and therefore comprised a selected 
group, very high correlations have been found in many of the groups 
whose progress has been followed. In one instance, which is not 
atypical, the correlation between three of the test scores and achieve- 
ment on the academic type subjects is +.78 meaning that in 58 per 
cent of the cases the students’ grades could be predicted with an ac- 
curacy of 1/4 of a grade point; 88 per cent of the grades could be pre- 
dicted with an accuracy not to exceed 4 of a grade point, and all 
estimates could be predicted with an accuracy of one grade point. In 
this same group of students, the clinical or technical ability of the 
students could be predicted on the basis of two tests so that in 38 
per cent of the cases the students’ grades could be predicted with an 
accuracy of 14 grade point; in 71 per cent of the cases with an ac- 
curacy of 14 grade point; and 96 per cent of the cases could be pre- 
dicted with an accuracy of one grade point. 

Applicants for admission to dental school for the 1951 fall classes 
should make application directly to the dental school or dental schools 
of their choice. After reviewing their credentials the dental school will 
decide which applicants should take the aptitude tests in order that 
test scores may be available at the time that the final selection of the 
class is made. 

The school will notify the Council on Dental Education to which 
persons application blanks for the aptitude testing program should be 
sent. The application blank will be completed by the applicant and 
returned to the Council on Dental Education along with (1) three 
photographs to be used for identification at the testing center, (2) 
his choice of three testing centers listed in the order of his preference, 
and (3) a fee of ten dollars which will entitle him to have his records 
sent to as many as five dental schools, should that many authorize him 
to take the examinations. 

Testing centers will be set up in all of the 39 dental schools which 
have indicated their desire to co-operate in this program. This inci- 
dentally includes all of the dental schools in the United States with 
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the exception of one school which is not included on the Council’s 
accredited list. Testing centers have also been established in about 
thirty-five colleges and universities located in those areas not having 
a dental school as well as in those areas in which the dental schools 
will not be able to handle the testing of such large numbers as are 
anticipated. Testing centers are being established in Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, and the Hawaiian Islands. Therefore, no applicant should have 
to travel far to reach a testing center. Applications for dental school 
usually begin arriving at the dental school fully a year in advance of 
the time the class is scheduled to begin. For those who will apply for 
admission to the freshman class to be enrolled in the fall of 1951, 
four testing periods are now planned. The first of these will be held 
at all testing centers during Thanksgiving vacation, 1950. Another 
testing session will be held during the Christmas holidays in all of 
the dental school centers. Two other sessions in February and March 
of 1951 will be held in all testing centers. No applicant will be 
allowed to take the aptitude test more than once during the four test- 
ing periods. If in later years it is found that an applicant has taken 
the test battery previously, it will be left up to the applicant and to 
the school whether he should take the current battery of tests. 

A description of the various parts of the Dental Aptitude Test 
along with sample test questions is available. It is urged that those 
expecting to take the tests familiarize themselves with the type and 
kind of test items that will be employed. For example, one of the 
tests is a Carving Dexterity Test. In this test the applicant is given 
eighty minutes in which to carve two patterns from two large pieces 
of chalk. The applicant’s manual dexterity is scored on his ability to 
follow the directions and fashion two pieces of chalk so that they re- 
semble the illustrations in appearance and proportion. He is scored on 
his ability to make the figures correspond to the specified dimensions, 
to make clean-cut angles and flat surfaces, and to make the figure have 
symmetry. 

All inquiries about the requirements of the individual schools and 
about the administration of the Dental Aptitude Testing Program 
sponsored by the Council an Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association should be addressed to the individual dental school. The 
names and addresses of the accredited dental schools may be obtained 
by writing to the Council on Dental Education of the American 
Dental Association, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 














Editorial Comment 
The Strongest Weapon 


HERE are few things harder to do than to think straight in the 

midst of noise and confusion, and to try to explain something 
to people who are not much interested in the explanation but are 
rather more than ready to misunderstand whatever may be said. Col- 
lege people have had to do their work in this sort of atmosphere for 
some time; and any hopes we may have had of an improvement in our 
situation have been utterly blasted. The future will apparently be more 
confusing than the past. 

Whether we are engaged in a hot war or a cold one—and the dis- 
tinction is not immediately apparent—there are two aspects of the con- 
flict. One is physical; and in that college people will do as they have 
always done, and contribute all that they can to our success. The 
other is intellectual, a war of ideas. 

Ideas, whether for better or for worse, do not necessarily prosper 
or fall with physical victory or defeat; they have a way of continuing 
against fantastic odds, and also a way of simply disappearing from the 
calculations of men. While they are active, however, they are power- 
ful. Nobody knows their power better than those against whose 
dominion and propaganda we are defending ourselves and our way 
of life. We have before us the necessity of establishing our ideas 
and refuting those of our opponents, as well as the necessity of phys- 
ical ability to combat physical might. 

In a struggle of ideas, just as in a military struggle, it is essential 
to know our own strategic position, and also to know just as much 
as possible about that of our opponent. To be able to deal with ideas 
requires at least as long and as severe education as is required by 
military competence. That sort of education is what our college facul- 
ties have been and should be able to impart to others. Our colleges 
and universities are our intellectual arsenals. 

Dealing with ideas is hard enough at best, but when the work must 
be done in confusion and unrest it is doubly hard. During the long 
years when the power of ideas was not generally understood, those 
who dealt with them were often looked on as impractical and some- 
times amusing putterers, useful as instructors, perhaps, but otherwise 
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supernumerary in a practical world. Now that it is obvious how well 
multitudes will march to the tune of ideas, fiddlers assume a new 
appearance. They can be dangerous. 

A new awareness of the power of ideas has brought with it a sus- 
picion of ideas among those not adept in dealing with them. The de- 
tachment of those who deal with ideas looks superficially like con- 
tempt or even disloyalty. We all know enough about chemistry to 
know that chemists who deal with poisons are not poisoners; but since 
we do not know so much about working with ideas, we are apt to look 
on those who deal with dangerous thoughts as advocates of dangerous 
practices. Perhaps that is a reason that we have been so busy hedging 
college people round with requirements for statements and oaths of 
loyalty. 

Yet if we are to deal satisfactorily with lethal ideas we must adopt 
the same methods as in dealing with lethal chemicals: we must know 
all about them, and their effects on ourselves and others. We must 
know what we are up against if we are to keep it from hurting us. 
Our college and university people are those who can best do the work 
of finding out all we can discover about ideas, and of establishing 
satisfactory systems of thinking. If we look, in practical fashion, at 
what college people have done toward supporting the American way 
of life; and if we look at the heroic accomplishments of those whom 
they have taught, we need not worry about the possibility of sub- 
versive conduct. The record is one of straightforward honorable hard 
work, and of unquestioning readiness to defend the American way 
to the death. Here and there an exception has appeared, as in other 
professions; but the exceptions are very few, and pitiably inefficient. 
Nothing to threaten our way of living has come out of our colleges. 

On the other hand, a good deal has come out of them in the way 
of suggestions as to how to make our system work better. Sometimes 
such suggestions are unwelcome, especially among those who can 
manage their own affairs better if the system doesn’t work too well. 
Since college people, however, like almost everybody else, consider 
themselves better off in this country than they could possibly be else- 
where; and since college people are as ready as any to give the last 
full measure of devotion, they are as reliable as others. 

When men are scared, they shy at anything they do not immediately 
comprehend. A great many people do not understand ideas, and how 
to deal with them, and are consequently suspicious of them as such. 
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They create an atmosphere in which it is hard to do good work, with 
the best of intentions. 

College people, knowing that fright is responsible for the unrea- 
soning suspicion of themselves and their work, and knowing that 
their fellow-citizens would like to do the right thing, have the addi- 
tional responsibility of putting up with discriminatory performances 
in a panicky society. They have the responsibility of going on with 
their work without resentment. Not that they should accept accusa- 
tions and implications without refutation and resistance; only that 
they, understanding the reasons for immature conduct, should not be- 
come antagonistic to immaturity. Americans are all hoping for a 
triumph of the American way; but some Americans do not under- 
stand others. Those who understand most of their fellow-citizens have 
an added obligation. 

The way is hard, and like all our ancestors we shall fail to come 
to the end of it. Yet those who can see the way, hard as it is, are 
the only ones who can guide others. Our college teachers will not be 
the first who find that the multitude does not willingly follow per- 
spicacious guides. We shall not see an end to noise and confusion. 

Ignorant armies clash, but Americans believe that there is some- 
thing better to live for than foolish fighting, even better than bold 
and intelligent fighting. College teachers are among those who can 
help find and keep the way to that better life. That is their business, 
after all; and they have worked hard to learn their business. They 
have had a pretty hard lot in life, and they may have a harder one; 
but they have learned to take that fact in their stride and to go on. 
There is no prospect of an easy progress for any of us: the best we can 
do is go forward. Those who teach in our colleges have a pretty sound 
idea of which way is forward. 


S. ALN. 


GPA for Instructors 


Unions, Civil Services, and the Fair Practices Acts were ostensibly 
for the purpose of granting equal opportunity to all participants. The 
fundamental assumption underlying such schemes must be that all 
petsons are equal in ability and remain so. College grading systems 
do not run parallel to such notions, for they disinguish between aver- 
age and extremes. If we admit differences and the necessity of measur- 
ing them, we are committed to a grading system. The value of grades 
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is very apparent; the good often lies buried. The next few paragraphs 
uncover a value to be obtained out of your own grading system. 

A college student normally receives a detailed report at the end 
of each term of study (quarter, semester, year, entire career), and a 
similar record is kept for him in permanent files. To determine a rela- 
tive standing with other students, his grades are summarized into a 
grade point average. This is a convenient measure of his production 
over a period of time, and while it does not indicate his outside activi- 
ties, his exertion in response to his abilities, his contribution to his 
institution, his personality, nor any of the other virtues and vices de- 
veloped in college, it is relied upon because it is a definite figure. 
Though relied upon too heavily and overestimated as to accuracy, it 
does serve as a common denominator.* 

Is it possible to prepare numerical ratings for instructors? Follow- 
ing the theory that some step in that direction is good, we may think 
about having students rate instructors, having instructors rate each 
other, having instructors rate themselves. 

An easy method to start with, is the scheme used in determining 
grade point averages of students, except that an individual instructor 
will prepare a grade point average (or have the campus statistician 
do it) by the grades he gives. This has been done in isolated cases, 
usually to determine how closely a particular instructor adheres to the 
all-school average. Perhaps the Head of the Department would like to 
know, or the Dean of the School, or the college Senate, or a Congres- 
sional Committee. These instructor GPA’s should be kept very con- 
fidential to save abuses and adjustments not normally made, but 
also they can be useful to the various units in a college or university. 

Examination of the number of grades given in each classification 
with a view to comparison of two instructors may lead to faulty con- 
clusion because of the fact that five sets of figures must be matched. 
For instance, Professor Smith gave 12 A’s, 25 B’s, 42 C’s, 21 D’s, and 
0 F’s; and Professor Jones gave 20 A’s, 20 B’s, 42 C’s, 9 D's, and 
9 F’s. To determine the relative strictness in giving grades, involves a 
clear understanding of ratios in pairs (A vs. F, B vs. D), or a kind 
of intuition which many experienced teachers claim without justifica- 
tion. By multiplying the A’s by 4, B’s by 3, C’s by 2, D’s by 1, and F's 

* Those institutions which find it possible to measure by figures the other ele- 


ments of a college education may wish to combine several merit ratings and arrive 
at a new “whole-man index.” Perhaps a member of AACRAO may wish to undertake 


such a project. 
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by 0, and dividing the sum of these products by the sum of grades 
given, one may find the GPA for Smith as 2.28, for Jones 2.33. Here 
we have one given figure for each Professor. 

One institution, anonymous by understandable caution, has pre- 
pared GPA’s for individuals, for subject material classification, for 
departments, for schools, on four different semesters or terms. These 
indexes have been the basis for many discussions concerning the rela- 
tive difficulty of particular units on the campus. Because they are 
weighted averages, differences between classes with large and small 
credits are reduced, but the discussion goes on between units giving 
work only to upperclassmen, and those giving heavily to underclass- 
men. This discussion in turn, gives rise to another discussion regard- 
ing the number of A’s and B’s that should be given to seniors as 
opposed to those given to sophomores, but that’s another story. 

Dy F..6, 


“How Strict?” 


She made a very pleasant appearance as she entered my office say- 
ing, “I hope you can help me with my problem. A new night club 
has opened next door to my house and I cannot sleep at night. Also 
my mother is practically blind and I commute 64 miles a day.” This 
confused one-sided conversation, and more of it, was probably a re- 
lief to her, but a puzzle to me until she concluded with, “‘and that’s 
why I want to drop my 11 o'clock class and add a 2 o'clock even 
though the deadline was passed ten days ago. Dr. Bernshaw is willing 
to help me make up the work.” Here was a 40-year-old person throw- 
ing her problem in my desk and herself on my mercy without realiz- 
ing that the bells tolled for anybody but her. 

Her problem was entirely personal. She was capable of making the 
adjustment and the instructor said that he was willing. She was also 
capable of realizing sooner than July 11 that commuting would be 
inconvenient and that lost sleep cannot be made up. Perhaps her life 
had been a series of adjustments made for her or by her for her invalid 
mother. What has a mother’s impending blindness to do with our col- 
lege? Could she not drop the 11 o'clock class or did she need it for 
her teaching credential? Was she competent enough to be encouraged 
as a future teacher? These questions fought among themselves within 
my mind until I felt the need of support such as that offered by our 
printed statement, “The latest day for adding a new registration is 
July 1.” 
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Though we are a large institution, our office has never thrown its 
full weight upon the stated regulations, as crutches; we believe with a 
colleague that the individual is greater than the regulation. My own 
strongest adviser says that regulations should be considered as guides, 
I rather favor a strict adherence until the regulation shows itself to 
be bad. ““The best way to repeal a bad law is to enforce it strictly.” 
Regardless of practices, policies, even of regulations, is there any 
harm in her making the change? The answer aside from possible 
value to her in doing what others do, is definitely xo. 

However, we also try to maintain consistency in departures from 
the standards, and herein lies the real burden of what I want to pre- 
sent. There are many students (and citizens of a city, state, or na- 
tion) who read the laws, recognize their necessity, realize that the 
bulk of the current does not touch the restricting banks and therefore 
that they will not be in contact with regulations. Others, having been 
thrown out of the main current by accident or their own struggles, find 
themselves in restriction, The student who finds himself out of the 
main current usually has made some adjustment with the prescribed 
order of progress within his particular school—fewer or greater num- 
ber of hours carried, outside work or more than normal extra-curricu- 
lar activity, relaxation of study plan, etc. The new restriction that he 
meets causes him to forget that he is already out of the regular channel 
and he asks for a concession, or in many instances, another concession. 
What about the person who gets into contact with regulations, sees 
them as they are printed, and does not ask for a concession? Are we 
fair to those who have not asked because they understand, when we 
concede to those who, aware or not, ask beyond what should be ex- 
pected? I suspect that a concession or a waiver is a poor educational 


device. 
Oh yes, the lady? Her parting words were, ““You have done a good 


thing for my mother.” 
D. T. O. 


Values from the Handbook Experiment 


One of the favorite “lobby” topics of discussion at recent conven- 
tions of the A.A.C.R.A.O. has had to do with a “handbook”’ or 
manual of best practices in admissions, enrollment, academic account- 
ing, and the innumerable other responsibilities assumed by college 
registrars and admissions officers. Freshman registrars have invariably 
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demanded an official Association statement of the ‘“‘do’s and don’t’s 
of the office, but old-timers have always pointed out the various rea- 
sons why such a statement was impractical. Two years ago the As- 
sociation authorized an attack on this problem, and now forty mem- 
ber institutions are actively engaged in co-operatively developing office 
manuals under the direction of the Subcommittee on the Handbook. 

What are the benefits which should accrue from this co-operative 
effort? 

Probably the greatest values to be derived by the preparation of a 
manual come to the office and staff participating in the experiment. 
Few institutions have carefully analyzed their own policies and pro- 
cedures or have written them down in usable form. Too many offices 
have depended upon the memories of key personnel to recall the 
“Topsy-grown’”’ regulations that dictate the handling of each day’s 
work-load. A critical self-appraisal should result in the elimination of 
contradictions and out-moded techniques and should bring about a 
modern functional organization of policies and procedures. If the 
entire office staff participates in the evaluation and co-operatively pre- 
pares the statements of policy and procedures for the manual, in- 
service training of the highest sort will be possible, and the finest 
“esprit de corps” will dominate the staff. There is great value in 
having the procedural initiative flow from the staff themselves, rather 
than be handed down by the administrative head. The registrar and 
his section or department chiefs must assist and encourage, of course, 
but to achieve results where they really count, there must be whole- 
hearted enthusiasm and understanding from the staff members them- 
selves. Active leadership and responsibility inevitably make the staff's 
participation more genuine and meaningful. 

Benefits to the Association can also be anticipated from the de- 
velopment of office manuals by the forty co-operating institutions. At 
the very outset it should be recognized that no one can identify the 
exact and correct techniques by which manuals of this sort should be 
evolved. The experience of forty different office staffs, representing 
large and small universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
junior colleges, and technical institutions, should provide invaluable 
information to the Subcommittee on the Handbook in its efforts to 
provide a manual of standard practices. Each co-operating institution 
is attacking the problem in its own manner without excessive domina- 
tion from outside. The Subcommittee has recommended a standard 
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outline of responsibilities, functions, and duties to serve as a guide to 
the individual institutions, but no attempt has been made to press 
a common point of view or program upon any of the participating 
institutions. There is great value in inter-collegiate co-operation. No 
institution is so strong but that it has much to learn, and none is so 
weak but that it has much to share. The experience of the forty insti- 
tutions should provide the pattern and framework for the develop- 
ment of a national standard practice book, which will become a true 


handbook for the Association. 
J. E.F. 
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Book Reviews 
S. A. N. 


Twentieth Century Library, New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons: 

Sears, Paul B., Charles Darwin, The Naturalist as a Cultural Force, 
1950. Pp. 124. 

Infeld, Leopold, Albert Einstein, His Work and Its Influence on 
Our World, 1950. Pp. 132. 

Tindall, W. Y., James Joyce, His Way of Interpreting the Modern 
World, 1950. Pp. 126. 

The Twentieth Century Library, which Scribner's are introducing this 
year, gets off to a splendid start. It has been clear from press notices that 
the trade edition of the first three books is a success among the general 
public, The college edition, cheaper and handier to use, should likewise 
meet approval where the lives and influences of men are studied. The 
books are not simply biographies, nor are they critical evaluations. They 
are rather essays in which is made clear what the subjects ought to mean 
to us. 

Most of us know something about Darwin, though perhaps not as much 
as we think we do. We have also notions about evolution, and some sort 
of vague idea that Darwin is responsible for the theory of evolution. We 
are probably not very clear even to ourselves as to what we may mean by 
such ideas; and we can safely assume that we do not know how Darwin's 
work affects work being done nowadays, what sort of inquiry it has inspired, 
and what the present status of “evolution” may be. 

Least of all can we assume that we understand how Darwin has affected 
the whole realm of ideas, and through ideas the whole of our culture. 
Fortunately the publishers have brought to the task of exposition a man not 
only expert in biological matters, but also thoroughly at home in our in- 
tellectual life and in our culture. It may be unfair to say that Mr. Sears 
has written a philosophical discussion of Darwin and his work, because 
the word “philosophical’’ has a limited as well as a general meaning. We 
might better say, therefore, that Mr. Sears has shown, briefly, excitingly, 
and comprehensively, what a very great man contributed to us, here and 
now, and to all that we and our contemporaries do and think. 

We learn enough of Darwin's life to follow his physical labors, and 
enough of the nature of his work to get some understanding of his con- 
tributions to biological theory. Beyond that, however, and in much the 
greater part of the book, we learn how greatly a relentlessly industrious 
man of genius has influenced the life of the Twentieth Century. 
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Much the same sort of presentation is Leopold Infeld’s of Albert Ein. 
stein, although Mr. Infeld has a much harder task in making intelligible 
the technical aspects of the work of his subject. Whereas many readers 
know enough of biology, evolution, and inheritance to follow Mr. Sears 
easily, very few are mathematicians; and to explain mathematical matters 
without the use of mathematical symbols and processes is practically im. 
possible. 

The nonmathematical reader must take Mr. Infeld’s word for certain 
results; but having done so, he can follow without bogging down chapters 
of close but elegant reasoning. He can also understand without trouble the 
implications set forth with remarkable lucidity by the author. 

Mr. Infeld does not attempt another ‘Relativity for the Layman.” He 
presents, rather, an account of how Albert Einstein’s thinking has affected 
the thinking of the Twentieth Century. More than that, he shows how 
powerful a force for good a completely reasonable man may be. 

We find out enough of Einstein’s life to follow his physical activity, 
which, unlike Darwin’s, was practically none. Einstein, in a world of haste 
and movement, never “did’’ anything. He has only thought, his whole life 
long. How much he has thought, how deeply he has thought, we are 
brought to understand; and we leave the reading of this book with some 
comprehension of the fact that Einstein, by himself, made a revolution. It 
is not a revolution that will prosper and then collapse, like a political 
revolution ; it is one that can only inspire continued high endeavor. 

Nor is it only in the realm of mathematical and physical ideas that Ein. 
stein has changed the course of our times. How much he has influenced 
our whole culture is made plain. It is that influence that can stir us all 
to more reasonable conduct. 

Too often the critical interpretations of Joyce are themselves more ob- 
scure than the obscurities they try to interpret. This charge cannot be 
brought against Mr. Tindall’s slim book on the “fabulous artificer.’’ Tindall 
takes a fresh look at the whole of Joyce’s work and, with a civilized clarity 
of style, shows the average reader what Joyce was trying to do, why Joyce 
dug deeper and deeper into the labyrinths of language and myth, and how 
each work—from Dubliners to Finnegans Wake—composed an enormous 
and epical pattern. 

Though Tindall is a specialist writing for the general intelligent reader, 
he neither simplifies too much nor generalizes too widely. Rather, he hits 
the high spots of the progress of Joyce’s art, explaining succinctly some of 
the cultural and personal roots from which especially Portrait, Ulysses, 
and Finnegan grew. He shows how Joyce achieved a kind of identification 
with everyman, how he saw man caught in a vast labyrinth, and how, finally, 
he created the “nightmaze’”’ of words that is Finnegan as ‘‘a symbol of 


eternity.” 
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Implicit through this little book is an explanation—not an apology— 
for Joyce’s obscurities. Better than most, Tindall has made plain that for 
a mind as subtle, as vastly read, and as complicated as Joyce’s reality— 
especially contemporary reality—is tangled, confused, and groping for 
bases of belief. And because Joyce was attempting, through words, to create 
reality, he was certain to be complicated and obscure, creating difficulty 
through the richness, range, and profusion of his allusions, images, and 
associations rather than through any desire to mislead or confuse. 

Professor Tindall is a friendly and a knowledgeable guide through many 
of these mazes, His book deserves a prominent place on the shelf of any 
student of Joyce. 

ROGER H. GARRISON 
Briarcliff Junior College 
AND 

S. A. N. 


Woodburne, Lloyd S., Faculty Personnel Policies in Higher Educa- 
tion, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. Pp. ix. + 201. 


Some three years ago Mr. Woodburne, endowed with a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, undertook a survey of faculty personnel policies in 
forty-six institutions of higher learning, as we are pleased to call them. In 
this instance the designation is probably appropriate, for the samples, 
divided about equally between endowed universities, state universities, and 
liberal arts colleges, are to use the understatement of the author of ‘‘good 
standing.” While it would not have been polite of him to say more, we 
can descend to the vernacular and call them pace setters. The result of his 
investigations is no dull table of statistics culled from questionnaires, It 
is a descriptive and virile analysis resulting from visits and interviews with 
administrators and faculty. Nor is there any dogmatic formulation of the 
perfect personnel policy. Throughout the narrative the wide distinctions 
between universities and liberal arts colleges are kept in the forefront, nor 
does the author’s tolerance stop there. He is respectful enough of the 
“local situation’’ to realize that detailed prescriptions will not do. 

On the whole I gather that Mr. Woodburne did not wholly approve of 
what he discovered. One reason for his disquiet was clearly inherent in the 
time when this survey was made, two years after the end of hostilities. The 
thousands of returning veterans then almost suffocated colleges and uni- 
versities; now the emergencies they raised have been ended, solved, or 
assimilated. The long-term problems remain. Far too frequently Mr. Wood- 
burne found these met with inertia, carelessness, or by methods ill adapted 
to serve the high aim of higher education. He found appointments made 
on the conventional recommendations of amiable friends, academic salaries 
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only a little higher than those of “‘service personnel,” a retirement system 
with pensions quite inadequate in view of the decline in interest rates, 
classes too large for successful teaching, faculties overworked with admin. 
istrative tasks better assigned to specialists, and an educational structure, 
if the prophets of the President’s Commission on Higher Education are 
to be believed, faced with fulfilling visions which it was demonstrably in- 
capable of meeting within the time limit stated, On all these matters Mr. 
Woodburne, though he does not draw an indictment, is vigorously on the 
side of the angels. 

The core of the volume is a systematic examination of the methods of 
appointment, separation, salary increases, promotions in rank, and tenure 
and retirement. Concluding chapters deal with the proper organization of 
the staff to attain the objectives Mr. Woodburne has in mind. Briefly, he 
wishes to discover and reward merit. Appointments should be made after 
a thorough canvass of possibilities and the submission of the list to scholars 
in the field. Salary increases and promotions should not be automatic; they 
should be given for promise and achievement. Not competitive offers but 
recurrent institutional appraisal should determine the timing and size of 
such rewards, Salary raises should be so large that the recipient knows he 
has received them. There should be a stringent separation policy constantly 
at work during the probationary period, I gather that Mr. Woodburne 
has a slight preference for the “up or out’’ system. In short, here is no 
mere enumeration of what is done but the critical formulation of criteria 
for correct action. 

This short book should jog every administrator and professor into re- 
examining his premises and procedures. Any volume covering so wide a 
field is, however, sure to arouse dissent. In my judgment the fiercely com- 
petitive order which Mr. Woodburne would. introduce seems to ignore the 
fact that an academic community is a complex community and the appeal 
to pride and ambition through material rewards may destroy many of its 
values and much of its usefulness, The hope that tenure will mean oppor- 
tunity and freedom and not economic security is quite unrealistic. Tenure 
means freedom because it is economic security. And the recurrent exhorta- 
tion that administrators must look ahead twenty-five years in their plan- 
ning because that is the length of a full professorship seems a counsel of 
perfection. No administrator in 1930, no matter how prescient, could pos- 
sibly have embraced in his plans the contingencies and expediencies of the 
last twenty years. There is much to be said for “‘one step enough for me.” 
In spite of these personal reservations, the exacting idealism of this volume 
is bracing. 

EDWARD C. KIRKLAND 
Professor of History 
Bowdoin College 
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Diekhoff, John S., Democracy’s College, New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1950. Pp. xi-208. 


The author, who is Associate Professor at Queen’s College and a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Editorial Board of the Journal of Higher Education, 
states and discusses the special functions of the Community College as 
distinguished from the privately endowed and state institutions. In terms 
which are understandable by all he explains and discusses many ideas and 
problems which have been with the professional educator for some time. 

The Community College is an extension of the opportunity which is 
now available to all in our public school system, Because of its appeal to 
the general public, including adults as well as those of typical college age, 
it has special functions and added obligations as well as an opportunity 
which no other post-secondary school has had. 

The bilateral responsibility between the college and the Community is 
well expressed on page 196, where the author concludes a discussion on 
evaluation of the college staff and program by saying: 

“The community that supports the college will also make its evaluation, 
and in terms of the product. The graduates of the college will be judged 
as employees by those who employ them. As they grow up in the economic 
life of the community, many of the graduates of the college will be judged 
as employers by those whom they employ. They will be judged as citizens, 
in terms of their participation in civic affairs. Some who come into 
prominence will be judged as civic leaders, those especially who seek 
public office. In short, the city college will be judged in terms of all the 
activities and all the relationships of its graduates in the community. The 
community should remember, however, that when it judges the college by 
its graduates and the graduates by their college, it also judges itself.” 

How should the local college be controlled? How should it be sup- 
ported? What are its functions? What are the policies which should be 
followed in staffing the Community Colleges? Most of these problems 
have been discussed at length by educators, But the Community College, 
by virtue of its local control and support, will need to have informed 
citizens who have some appreciation of the functions of the college and 
of the ways of performing those functions, Therefore, this book is par- 
ticularly recommended to the layman who wants or needs to be informed 
on these problems. School administrators who need to inform the public 
about the Community College will welcome this book as a means of edu- 
cating a lay board or interested citizens. The Administrator himself will 
find valuable ideas and helpful suggestions for making the best use of 
faculty time and talents in the chapter on ‘‘Staffing the College.” 

JOHN S. ALLEN 
Vice President 
University of Florida 
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Harris, Seymour E., The Market For College Graduates, Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. xvi + 207. 


Stuit, Dewey B., Dickson, Gwendolen S., Jordan, Thomas F,, 
Schloerb, Lester, Predicting Success in Professional Schools, Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. xii + 187. 


Professor Harris’s contention is that the danger is increasing that there 
will be more college trained graduates available for work suited to their 
education than there will be positions in our economy available to them, 
He marshals an impressive body of statistical material and opinion which 
leads him to a somewhat pessimistic conclusion. 

Two observations may be made about the validity of his thesis. One is 
that a counter opinion is tenable, that our economy is dynamic and ex. 
panding to a greater extent than the author acknowledges, and the conse- 
quent upward trend of the national annual income gives valid ground for 
a more hopeful conclusion about employment opportunities. And the other 
observation is that, in common with the author, responsible college authotri- 
ties will have to make it clearer than ever that the purpose of college edu- 
cation is only in part to enhance economic status and is for the rest de- 
liberately designed to enhance the total quality of the personal life and 
social responsibility of the student. 

Undoubtedly this book presents a warning which should be borne in 
mind. But from my own point of view, the warning is more important 
on the score of a fresh emphasis within the colleges on their broad ob- 
jectives and less on the danger that too many people will be educated be- 
yond their possible vocational level. Certainly any consideration of the 
quantitative aspects of higher education in the next quarter century is 
partial and inadequate unless there is the clear assumption that with a 
broadened basis of student population some drastic modifications in put- 
pose, method, and curriculum are to be anticipated. 

The American Council on Education’s research into predictive techniques 
serves a useful, even if limited, purpose. The self-imposed limitation of 
the study is that it is “limited to a treatment of prediction of success in 
training’’—and does not extend to prediction regarding “success on the 
job itself.” 

It is interesting to observe the unevenness of existing predictive tech- 
niques when the problems of engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, music, 
agricultural work, teaching, and nursing are all reviewed. The advances 
in these techniques in a generation are certainly imposing and promising. 
But the most cursory examination of the findings indicates that scientifically 
more remains to be done than has already been achieved. However, all 
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concerned with the selection of students for the professional schools here 
studied will find valuable assistance in this report. 
Orpway TEAD 
Chairman, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Valentine, P. F., Editor, The American College, New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1950. Pp. xvi + 575. 

At a time when everyone who thinks at all about education must con- 
sider many problems hardly expressed a generation ago, and when more 
people than ever before are thinking about education, it is most convenient 
to have at hand some sort of summary of what has been thought and done 
in our time. Not only great universities and small colleges, but even poli- 
ticians and military strategists are puzzling over problems of education. 

They have enough to puzzle them. Our educational theories and prac- 
tices range from manual training to detailed study of a limited list of 
books, from technical training to ‘‘general” education. What “general” edu- 
cation may or may not be is a subject of general controvery, There are 
still classicists of the old Greek-and-Latin school, and there are so-called 
ptogressives who at times seem to abandon the old in favor of the new with- 
out further consideration. Between extremes there are many well-reasoned 
and reasonable proposals. 

What the college is to this country and this society, and especially what 
it is since the war; what various theories are, and how they are intended 
to operate; and what experiments have been made and are in progress, all 
these matters are summed up in a readable and informative series of essays. 
There is also discussion of problems of student life, counseling, and physi- 
cal education and sports. There are chapters on administration, public rela- 
tions, admission, cultural activities, and the graduate school. 

The discussions are not merely informative: they are, as they should be, 
critical, Since the various contributors to the symposium have different 
points of view, and hold different opinions, the critical remarks have a 
stimulating variety. Yet the criticism never overwhelms the information. 

When the book is finished, one realizes how much has been accom- 
plished, and on the whole satisfactorily accomplished. Yet there is no en- 
couragement to take anything for granted. Rather the presentation of how 
much remains to be understood, agreed on, and put into action will stimu- 
late further thought and inquiry. The book shows what is yet to do, and 
it shows it clearly. 

We have yet to develop a philosophy of education. We have yet to find 
ways to bring religious and ethical light to bewildered students. We have 
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yet to discover how to encourage young people to evaluate, to judge, to 
exercise wisdom, however much they may or may not know. The American 
College shows us where we are, and intimates what we have yet to seek, 

It is unfortunate that a book that should get constant use, and be of 
service to many for a long time, should not be more substantially made, 
especially as it is an expensive book. The contents deserve a better format, 


Butts, R. Freeman, The American Tradition in Religion and Edu- 
cation, Boston: The Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 230. 

Mason, Robert E., Moral Values and Secular Education, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1950. Pp. vii + 155. 

Both these books, published almost simultaneously in the spring, deal 
with a problem that is demanding more and more attention from educators 
and laymen alike, the problem of the relationship of religion and educa. 
tion. In the last few years there has been a notable increase in effort to 
bring about a closer co-operation between church and state, a co-operation 
that is in many ways a regression to ways and means previously tried and 
found unsatisfactory. 

Mr, Butts examines the American tradition, from earliest Colonial times 
to our own, He finds that of the possible relationships between church 
and state, all but one have been tried in this country. We have never had 
active government hostility to religion, such as characterized Nazi Ger- 
many. We have, however, in various parts of the country and at various 
times, forbidden any free exercise of religion, through the establishment of 
the church state, as in Virginia and New England in Colonial times. From 
that system the American people rapidly moved toward a more tolerant 
establishment. 

In some parts of the country there was single establishment—the ofh- 
cial, state church—but with it free exercise of religious worship by other 
religious groups. Elsewhere there was a multiple establishment, which is 
something like what is advocated by many people today. Under such a 
system, several religious groups enjoy the support and aid of the state. 

Our whole history has tended, however, toward the complete separation 
of church and state, with complete freedom of religion. Mr. Butts goes on 
to show that not only our most penetrating political thinkers, Jefferson 
and Madison, insisted on separation, but that the rank and file of Ameri- 
cans, having experienced establishment of one sort or another, gradually 
came to believe establishment undesirable. 

Now there are, on every side, advocates of establishment arguing the 
advantages of multiple establishment; or at least splitting hairs to present 
cases for establishment that look, legally, like something else. It is the hope 
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of these advocates, no doubt, to support religious activity, and to encourage 
in the American people a renewed enthusiasm for religion. 

Whether such a result would come from resumption of establishment 
is dubious. The advocates of establishment forget that when the state can 
legally support religion, it can actually determine what forms of religion 
shall be supported. In other words, the fate and fortune of any religious 
group may depend on the constitution of the legislative body of any day. 
Exercise of religious freedom will be impossible, because some one not 
involved in religious matters will be able to decide what is to be done in 
the way of aid and support, or even legal recognition. American religion 
has been through that ordeal: it seems odd that any one, however enthusi- 
astic for his own views, would subject them to the whims and vagaries of 
some one who knows nothing about them, and cares as little. 

The argument that American young people are growing up irreligious 
and immoral is one that can be accepted or refuted in part in numerous 
ways, Whether or not the solution of the advocates of multiple establish- 
ment is valid may be questioned: religious instruction in public schools, 
or arrangement for religious instruction during school time, again puts the 
control of religion in the hands of those who are not qualified to control 
such matters. It also, with all the good will in the world, is bound to 
penalize minorities; and the one great faith of this country, however well 
we may carry it out, is that minorities must not be penalized for belief or 
matters of conscience. A system of religious instruction in the schools that 
did not penalize minorities would annoy great religious groups. 

There is, aside from the legal and political aspect of the matter, the 
ethical problem: can we inspire moral evaluation in our young people with- 
out introducing religion into their school hours? Can we establish a basis 
for high moral endeavor and behavior without approaching the matter 
through religion of any kind or sect? 

Mr. Mason thinks that we can. In his brief but meaty book he reviews 
various attitudes toward moral values, as shown throughout the history of 
education in this country. He discusses critically the essentialism of Mann, 
Barnard, and others; the traditionalism of the Chicago group and various 
representatives of the humanities; the exaggerated individualism of some 
extreme educators. He winds up by arguing shrewdly that the employment 
of the method of evolutionary naturalism, the experimental method of 
science will furnish a moral basis for living the good life. 

His insistence is that whatever we meet with in life must be examined 
critically, must be subjected to public test as to its validity. That which is 
valid for all of us will so appear after critical appraisal; that which can- 
not survive critical appraisal is not suitable to the good life. Since such 

criticism and testing of all things and ideas is a community enterprise, 
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every member of the community deserves the highest respect as a contribu. 
tor, and deserves the full development of his personality, which is social 
as well as individual. As all human affairs must be open to full inquiry, so 
all men are dignified in their inquiry into all affairs. 

The development of human intelligence will furnish not only intellec. 
tual progress, but ethical advancement as well: such is the thesis of the 
book, It is hard to object to so lucid an argument; and yet one must wonder 
what human intelligence has been up to all these years, to have got so little 
distance on the way to the good life. One must also, in all honesty, ask 
what religion has been doing, too. 

One of the problems that human intelligence has yet to clarify is the 
place of religion in human life. There are the further questions as to 
whether religion is comprehensive and inclusive in meaning, or whether 
when we speak of religion we refer to the Hebraic-Christian development; 
whether sects as such have anything to do with the matter in hand ; whether 
it is possible to accept critically that which does not meet at all points the 
demands of dispassionate inquiry. 

Of one thing we may, perhaps, be fairly certain after reading these 
books: there is no hope whatever that compulsion and befuddlement will 
make us free to live the good life. Authoritarianism, regression into an 
invented distant past, insistence on the metaphysical nature of what cannot 
be defined—these are dark ways. 

Yet those who advocate so earnestly and so cogently the sufficiency of 
logic and inquiry have also questions to answer: for instance, the man of 
religion may ask where, in the general scientific scheme, is the force that 
results in loving-kindness. There is a good deal more to be said! 


White, Lynn, Jr., Educating Our Daughters, New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1950. Pp. x + 166. 

Dr. White has presented a very interesting and thought-provoking dis- 
cussion of what he considers to be the shortcomings of education for 
women, and has been quite willing to suggest the means of remedying 
these. The chief value of this book lies in its analysis of the problems and 
not in the proposed solutions. 

Too much emphasis has been placed upon the thesis that the education 
of women has been copied from the education of men without any con- 
sideration being given to the special needs of women. Far too little atten- 
tion is given to the building of a full and diversified curriculum which 
develops the special abilities and interests of the individual. He has per- 
mitted the matter of sex to become the determining factor. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. White has actually presented a critique of the 
liberal arts. Most of what he says could be applied equally as well to men 
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as to women. The education of women in the women’s colleges has not 
been a duplication of men’s education. It has been carefully planned to pro- 
vide for women a training in that type of discipline which will enable the 
individual to make the best of any environment into which she may be 
thrown. The important thing to give a young woman in these times is the 
power to think. Dr. White has ignored almost entirely this important phase 
of education. He fails to realize that what women need is a background 
that will be of value to them in their lives not alone as housewife, 
stenographer, lawyer, etc., but in facing the ever-changing national and 
international situation. 

His chapter on the dowager’s dilemma is not true to fact. The woman 
who receives a liberal arts training certainly does not stop her educational 
processes when she leaves college if her college has properly trained her. 
She continues to study. When the woman who marries reaches the time 
that the family has gone, she can very quickly pick up whatever skills she 
may need to fit her to go into a position, if that is her desire or need. The 
author has fallen into the same error as the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, Education and vocational training are both important, 
but they certainly are not the same. 

Dr. White points out quite accurately that coeducation as it is practiced 
today is not only a fraud so far as women are concerned, but it is one of 
the chief means by which masculine domination is maintained. He says 
that in a coeducational college or university women are second class citi- 
zens in the student world. This chapter should be given serious considera- 
tion by every parent who is planning college for his daughter. 

This book seems to be an elaboration of Dr. White’s paper presented 
some time ago before a national meeting of the American Association of 
University Women. He has added material which seems in some instances 
to be irrelevant. While one gets the impression that Dr. White feels 
himself to be the self-appointed leader of a movement to direct women out 
of bondage, his little book is well worth the time spent in reading it if 
the material is regarded critically. 

PHitip E, HENDERSON, President 
Western College for Women 
Oxford, Ohio 


Super, Donald E., Appraising V ocational Fitness, New York: Hatr- 
per & Bros., 1949, Pp. xxi + 727. 


Registrars, admissions officers, personnel officers, and counselors are con- 
stantly working with tests and the results of tests; and the number of tests 
seems beyond counting. It is often awkward, and sometimes almost im- 
possible, to understand the results of a test not before encountered, and to 
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evaluate those results in familiar terms. Consequently although Mr. Super's 
book deals primarily with vocational aptitudes, there is much in it that 
college officers can use. 

There is, in the first place, a thorough consideration of test construction, 
standardization, and validation, along with chapters on aptitude and apti- 
tude tests, administration and scoring of tests, and intelligence. There is 
an excellent account of the nature and validity of each of numerous specific 
tests, of all kinds, There is much on interest, attitude, and personal counsel. 
ing. And there is an appendix on statistical concepts and prediction and 
probability. 

What college officers need to know about testing and tests is here, and 
with it a good deal of illustrative material taken from college testing and 
performance, The book is one that will answer many questions, and guide 
college people in what is too often a bewildering mass of facts and figures. 
If the admissions office can’t afford it, the library should! 


Cronkhite, Bernice Browa, Editor, A Handbook for College 
Teachers, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xi + 261 
+ Bibliography and Index. 


For many years there has been a great amount of talk about providing 
training and much-needed instruction in teaching techniques for graduate 
students looking forward to a career in college teaching. Little or nothing 
was done about it in most centers of graduate instruction, but now we do 
have something on the positive side. The volume under review is designed 
to “‘orient’’ at least in a general way the prospective college teacher and to 
give him a good general idea of what will be expected of him in the job 
that he hopes is awaiting him at the end of his graduate study. It should 
be pointed out at once that the book we are treating in this review is a 
printing of nineteen lectures given in evening sessions under the joint 
sponsorship of Harvard University and Radcliffe College; it was, in fact, 
an extracurricular course arranged by the Graduate School of Radcliffe for 
graduate students in both institutions. 

In the Foreword (pp. v-vii) Dean Cronkhite states succinctly the pur- 
pose of the book. Divided into seven main divisions which are in turn 
sub-divided we have nineteen chapters by as many different authors, The 
book covers in a general way most of the problems confronting those who 
are embarking on a career in college teaching. All but two of the authors 
are on the staff of either Harvard or Radcliffe with the majority (14) 
from the former and three from the latter. The others come from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and from Suffolk University. 

We cannot analyze here every chapter in this book. It does not purport 
to give specific training in the teaching of any one subject. The nearest 
approach to this is in the division entitled ‘Varieties of Teaching Method” 
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(pp. 86-141) where we find chapters devoted to the teaching of the 
Humanities, The Natural Sciences, and the Social Sciences. But even in 
these three chapters we find general rather than specific counsel; the 
closest approximation to the specific is in the one on the Humanities by 
André Morize. 

A listing of the titles of the major divisions will give any one interested 
in the book a good idea of the contents and scope of the volume. They 
are: 

“The Relation Between Teacher and Student’’ (four lectures) 

“Varieties of Teaching Method” (three lectures) 

“Some Instruments of Teaching” (one lecture) 

“Speech Mechanics for the Teacher” (one lecture) 

“The Instructor's Many-Sided Relationships” (four lectures) 

“The Search for a Teaching Position’’ (two lectures) 

“Significant Aspects of Higher Education in the United States” (three 

lectures) 

A useful bibliography of highly pertinent titles and an index complete 
the volume and add to its value. 

Harvard University and Radcliffe College are to be congratulated on 
afranging this series of lectures and then making them available to all in 
printed form, Let us hope that other volumes devoted to specific subjects 
will follow in its wake, This book is to be recommended to all deans and 
heads of departments as well as to prospective college teachers. It deserves 
a place in every college library. Deans and department heads can well 
recommend it to their novice teachers as well as to their graduate students 
who hope to become members of some college faculty. 

Wa. MARION MILLER 
Miami University, 


Oxford, Ohio 


In Brief 


Employment Outlook for Engineers, Washington, D.C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor, 1950. Pp. 119. 

“In the next few years the number of graduates will greatly exceed the 
demand for graduate engineers. After that . . . the annual demand for 
graduates and the supply of new graduates would roughly be in balance.” 
A detailed, thorough study. 


Krug, Edward A., Curriculum Planning, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. Pp. x + 306. 


For public school educators, but useful to college students of secondary 
school education. 
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Parten, Mildred, Surveys, Polls, and Samples, New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1950. Pp. 602. 

A manual for investigators in the social sciences, suitable as a textbook 
for college courses in sampling, polling, and surveys. Of possible value to 
statistical workers in registrars’ offices. 


A Handbook for the Improvement of Textbooks and Teaching 
Materials, Paris: Unesco, 1949. Pp. 172. 

A brief history of efforts to improve textbooks through action by inter- 
national organizations, followed by the program of Unesco for this pur- 
pose, and recommendations for action. 


Goals of American Education and Discriminations in College Ad- 
missions, American Council on Education Series, Washington, D.C., 


1950. 
The material in these two conference reports should be familiar to all 
who are interested in education, and especially to administrative officers, 


United Nations: The General Assembly, New York: Columbia 


University Press, 1949. Pp. 60. 
The structure, function, and decisions of the General Assembly, in 


handy brief form. 























In the Mail 
D. TO 


Sponsored by the IBM Corporation, a conference of 49 college persons 
and 2 representatives of IBM was held at Endicott, New York, the latter 
part of July 1949. Proceedings, published in 1950, includes the papers 
presented on the use of machine equipment in Admission Procedure, 
Assignment to Classes, Fee Accounting, Grade Reports, Examination 
Schedules, Permanent Records, Statistics. The papers were very condensed, 
but contained enough explanatory material to be clear to any person 
familiar with college routines. 

In addition to the papers were reports of the discussions following 
them. These brought out many facts incidental to the main problems, but 
useful to know. These by-products may be interesting to the person who 
does not plan, in the near future, to use machine equipment. The discus- 
sions are necessarily limited, but indicate a considerable interest, and in- 
clude questions and answers upon details. Occasionally a future possibility, 
like the use of microfilm, strongly influences a process. 

Wide reproduction of sample forms enables the reader to understand 
both paper and discussion. The Proceedings is worthy of examination by 
those who were not present at the conference. 
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GEORGE BARTLETT CURTIS 


George Bartlett Curtis was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 3 August 1893. 
He died in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 8 June 1950. 

He received his bachelor’s degree from Bowdoin College (1916) and 
master’s degree from Columbia University (1923). He also studied at the 
Universities of Pennsylvania, Edinburgh, and Grenoble. 

After experience as an elementary school teacher and in the Guaranty Trust 
Company, he went to Lehigh University as Assistant Professor of economics 
(1920). In 1926 he was made Registrar and Assistant Dean (until 1938), 
University Editor 1938 to 1949, and Secretary of the Faculty from 1927 until 
his death. 

George Curtis’ outside activities were various. He was with the American 
Expeditionary Force 1918-1919; member of the Bethlehem School Board for 
six years; member of the Commission on Secondary Schools, Middle States 
Association several years; charter member of the Eastern Association of Deans 
of Men, six years on its Executive Committee, and President one year; mem- 
ber and past President of the Middle Atlantic Association of Collegiate 
Registrars; a recognized authority on Tudor literature and history; a student 
of Bacon and Shakespeare; and an avid researcher into the mysteries of 
ciphers. 

George Curtis is survived by his wife, Josephine Crocker Curtis, son Robert 
Bartlett Curtis, daughter Dorothy Judd Curtis, and brother Colonel K. War- 
ren Curtis of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Colleges and Universities 


The Abbott School of Fine and Commercial Art has been approved 
by the Board of Education of the District of Columbia for the privilege 
of granting a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree. 


The work of the Amherst College Admissions Officer is closely inte- 
grated with that of 24 alumni representatives in eight states and the Dis. 
trict of Columbia. The representatives, appointed for three years, meet with 
seniors of selected public schools in their vicinity. Since 1947, Amherst 
has compiled yearly a “Report to Principals and Headmasters’ which con- 
tains all statistics on the freshman class of that year relevant to geographi- 
cal and school distribution, rank in class, aptitude scores, and basis on 
which students were admitted. 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas, has added programs leading to the 
Master of Science degree. 


The University of Bridgeport, Connecticut, has established a College of 
Education with a program that leads to the bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 


Employees of the Maintenance Department of the University of Bridge- 
port have authorized the University to deduct 25 cents weekly from their 
pay checks to provide the funds for a $225 annual half-tuition scholarship. 


In order that Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, may know 
exactly how many students are returning in the fall, the administration 
has requested a non-refundable guarantee deposit of $50 from each stu- 


dent. 


A new program of requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree was 
recently adopted by California state college presidents. It requires a 
minimum of 45 units in the general education program; 24 units for com- 
pletion of a major, twelve of which must be in upper division work; and 
a minor of 12 or more units, six in upper division work. The gen- 
eral education requirements are: nine units in social sciences; nine in 
natural sciences; six in literature, philosophy and the arts; three in health 
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and physical education; four in oral and written expression and two in 
psychology; the remaining twelve units to be defined by each college. 


The abolition of “premedical education’’ has been recommended by 
Dean Rappleye of the Faculty of Medicine of Columbia University in his 
annual report to the president. The college preparation for medical, dental, 
and public-health fields should not be professional in character, but should 
provide a broad cultural education. This education should be “a prepara- 
tion not for medicine or dentistry or public health, but for life.” 


The School of General Studies of Columbia University, in co-operation 
with International House, sponsors an American Language Center at the 
university in which foreign students may learn the language and customs 
of this country. The first classes were held last summer and will be re- 
newed for six-week periods through May 19, 1951. 


Cornell University will offer a major in American studies this fall. It 
will be administered by a faculty committee from seven departments. 


The University of Denver sponsored the Institute on International Ad- 
ministration this summer. It is designed to train students for work as 
secretariat members in international organizations like the United Nations. 


Through the English Department, the University of Denver offered this 
summer, for the second time, a four-week Institute of 20th Century 
Studies. The primary purpose of the institute was to show the ways in 
which the various social and intellectual currents of our day condition 
literature; and conversely, to examine the literature as an expression of 
these currents. 


Open book tests given recently to 350 freshman students in the Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, biology department have revealed that the 
median grade was practically identical to that of closed book tests given 
before. 


Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, will offer evening courses 
leading to the Bachelor of Science degree. Students may qualify for the 
diploma in architecture, one of the several branches of engineering, or in- 
dustrial administration in six and one-half years, and for the Bachelor of 
Science degree in eight and one-half years. 


The division of journalism at Emory University in Georgia has estab- 
lished a course in television. Basic phases of television writing and pro- 
duction are covered. 
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The name of Evanston Collegiate Institute in Illinois has been changed 
to Kendall College in honor of the Kendall family, benefactors of the 
institution. 


A new program of study leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Music Therapy has been established at Fontbonne College in St. Louis, 


Frances Shimer College in Mount Carroll, Illinois, has announced that 
it will accept male students. 


Goucher College of Baltimore will introduce a program in social an. 
thropology. 


Hardin-Simmons University of Abilene, Texas, has announced a 
$15,000,000 development program. The program will make possible an 
expanded faculty, an improvement of academic standards and an increase 


in the student body. 


As a result of revisions in the scholarship law passed during the 1949 
session of the Illinois Legislature, there are 44 per cent more scholarships 
held by freshmen in the five state-supported colleges and universities than 
were held a year ago. 


The Library School of the University of Illinois recently enlarged its 
regular field-work schedule to include a laboratory program of practical 
study and work experiences with audio-visual materials. 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, is now in its 75th year. 
A special 75th Anniversary Celebration will be held on April 15-17, 1951. 


Letter grades have replaced the numerical system formerly used at 
Juniata College for final marks. 


Extension-education courses have been completed recently by 760 prac- 
tical nurses in 19 cities in Kansas. These courses will aid the practical 
nurses with two years of recent experience to qualify for certificates of 


licensure. 


The Kenyon College faculty recently voted to abolish the speech te- 
quirement and the English attainment test. 


Lafayette College of Easton, Pennsylvania, is offering a new course, “The 
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Creative Centuries,” designed to acquaint students with the great ideas 
that shape our civilization. It will be given on a co-operative basis by 
seven professors in five departments, 


The College of the City of New York is taking over the property of 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart. Manhattanville College will 
move to the 250 acres of land purchased from the Whitelaw Reid estate 
in Harrison, New York. 


Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, will offer an interdepart- 
mental course, ‘Philosophy and the Arts,’ with five instructors collaborat- 


ing. 


To spur vitally-needed research and knowledge in the new fields of 
jet planes and supersonic flight, a fellowship in aeronautical engineering 
amounting to $1,800 a year has been established at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology by Aviation Week, McGraw-Hill publication. 


A grant of $87,500, made by a number of interested companies through 
the National Association of Food Chains, has made possible special courses 
in the field of food distribution at Michigan State College, East Lansing. 


Michigan State College has announced that it will start weekly telecasts 
in adult education over Detroit station WWJ-TV. 


The Board of Regents of the University of Michigan recently author- 
ized the establishment of the School of Social Work and the transfer on 
July 1, 1951, of the operating headquarters of the parent institution, the 
Institute of Social Work, from Detroit to Ann Arbor. 


A School of Natural Resources has been established at the University of 
Michigan to offer programs covering matters of basic, general interest 
relating to the distribution, characteristics, utilization, and conservation of 
natural resources and their place in the national economy. The Charles 
Lathrop Pack Forestry Foundation is helping in the support of the new 
school, 


Middlebury College of Vermont celebrated its 150th Anniversary Con- 
vocation this fall, 


The University of Minnesota has established a new degree, Master of 
Fine Arts, for students planning to teach art at the college level. 
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The College of Medicine of Syracuse University has become a part of 
the State University of New York and will be known as the State Univer. 
sity College of Medicine at Syracuse. Plans for the future development of 
complete medical centers in both New York City and Syracuse are under 


way. 


Champlain College has become a part of the State University of New 
York. The third-year programs to be offered next year have been approved 
by the State Education Department. 


Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York, the State University’s second 
college of liberal arts, will join the University soon. 


The University of Notre Dame has inaugurated the ‘General Program 
of Liberal Education’ which leads to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


According to a survey made by the Committee of the Graduate Council 
on Policy and Standards at Ohio State University, most students who un- 
dertake graduate work are motivated by the “increased earning power of 
an advanced degree.” Sixty per cent of the 289 candidates for the master’s 
degree and 55% of the 457 doctoral candidates declared they were in- 
fluenced by hope of a better position. 


The Foundation for Integrated Education has announced the award of 
its annual citation for the year 1950 to Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College for “pioneering and progress in the field of inte- 
gtated education in its own program and for its conspicuous contribution 
to the cause of integrated education in the nation.” 


The University of Omaha has introduced a new program in adult edu- 
cation whereby men and women who started college work but never 
graduated will be able to complete requirements for the degree Bachelor of 
Genera! Education. 


Pratt Institute Art School of Brooklyn will offer the Bachelor of Fine 
Arts degree under a new program which requires thirty-two credit hours 
of general education. Previously the programs led to certification. 


Courses on the American Communist Movement and the study of 
Social Classes are now a part of the sociology curriculum at the Univer- 
sity of St. Louis. A practical course on “The Russian Communist Way of 
Life” has been added to the curriculum this fall. 
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The New Jersey State Board of Education has conferred the status of a 
university on Seton Hall College, South Orange. The institution will be 
known as Seton Hall University, with the urban divisions designated as 
Seton Hall University College of Newark and Seton Hall University Col- 


lege of Jersey City. 


Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts, will offer an interdepart- 
mental major in general literature. Major students will do their work in 
the literature of at least two languages, one of which may be English. 


Experimentation with a new teaching theory encouraging student self- 
sufficiency has been conducted during the past semester by the College of 
Applied Science at Syracuse University. Under the new nondirective tech- 
nique, instructors outline the material students must cover during the 
semester, The students apportion the material over the term, make up and 
grade the quizzes and participate in determining the grades in the course. 


The Eighth Annual Reading Clinic Institute will be offered at Temple 
University in Philadelphia from January 29 to February 2. The emphasis 
will be on systematic instruction in reading. 


Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut, has inaugurated a series of 
group discussions designed to stimulate the interest of freshmen in some 
of the major problems involved in the question ‘What Constitutes a Free 
Society ?”” Last semester 24 high-ranking freshmen and 12 members of the 
faculty met in non-credit evening seminars to consider such topics as the 
importance of communication, the roles of scientist and artist, the problem 
of freedom and restraint, and the meaning of interdependence. 


Tulane University is establishing a new program which will lead to the 
Bachelor of Medical Technology to meet the acute need for medical tech- 
nologists in the Southern area. 


Walter Hervey Junior College in New York will offer a survey course 
in the sciences designed to benefit the student in liberal arts or in other 
nontechnical studies. 


Courses in Scandinavian art will be offered at the University of Wis- 
consin this fall. 


The University of Wisconsin held its sixth annual School of Banking 
in August. 
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Several institutions have developed plans for co-operation in offering 
a new curriculum for combined liberal arts-engineering education, Par. 
ticipating in the new plan are Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; DePauw 
University, Greencastle, Indiana; Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio; Ober. 
lin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, 
and Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, Ohio, In this “Binary Cur. 
riculum’’ students complete three years at one of the liberal arts colleges 
and two years and a summer at Case, thereby earning a B. A. degree from 
the liberal arts college and a B. S. degree in a specialized engineering field 
from Case. Similar co-operation has been arranged between Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon; Washington and Lee University, Lexington, 
Virginia; Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant; DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana; and Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, is following a 
comparable plan with Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, and Wash- 
ington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania. The Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology pioneered in such a plan a number of years 
ago, setting up a co-operative system whose participating colleges are 
Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts; Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vermont; Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio; Pomona College, Claremont, California; Reed 
College, Portland, Oregon; Ripon College, Ripon, Wisconsin; St. Law- 
rence University, Canton, New York; Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pennsylvania; The College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts ; and The 
College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 


Reports from Associations, Organizations, and 
Government Departments 


At a conference convened by the American Council on Education, repre- 
sentatives of nineteen educational organizations and several government 
agencies unanimously authorized a letter to President Truman offering 
the services of institutions of higher education in the critical international 
situation, A later meeting was held to formulate definite plans for the 
utilization of colleges and universities for specific training and other pro- 
grams which may be needed. Dr. George F. Zook, President of the 
American Council on Education, has made recommendations to colleges 
and universities that certain preliminary steps be taken to aid in planning 
for both the immediate and the long-range emergency. 


Richard B. Anliot, State Chairman, Ohio Council for Educational 
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Democracy, has been appointed a full-time staff member of the American 
Council on Education to carry out the findings and recommendations based 
on its study of discrimination in higher education. 


The second National Conference on the Effective Utilization of Audio- 
Visual Materials in College Teaching was held on the Stephens College 
campus in Columbia, Missouri, last April. 


The seventh annual Institute of Higher Education, sponsored by the 
Division of Educational Institutions of the Methodist Church, Scarritt 
College of Nashville, Tennessee, and the Educational Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention was held on the campus of Scarritt College 
last summer. 


The Institute of International Education has named John E. Engle- 
kirk, chairman of the department of Spanish and Portuguese at Tulane 
University, New Orleans, Director of the European Office of the Institute 
with headquarters at 173 Boulevard St. Germain, Paris. 


Under a program sponsored by the Institute of International Education 
and the Supreme Command, Allied Powers, fifty qualified professors will 
be chosen soon to teach in universities throughout Japan for a two-year 
period. 


The Institute of International Education has established a new division 
to help “Africa develop its resources by assistance to promising young 
African students.” 


A group of thirty-two Finnish graduate students arrived in New York 
City recently to mark a new educational exchange project between the 
United States and Finland. The program is made possible by a law re- 
cently passed by Congress which provides that future payment on Finland’s 
war debt be set aside to encourage cultural relations between the two 
countries. 


Students from 18 nations participated in the annual program of the 
Institute of World Affairs held at Twin Lakes, Salisbury, Connecticut, last 
summer. 


The John Hay Whitney Foundation has announced the awarding of the 
first forty-two Opportunity Fellowships. The grants for training and study 
total $85,000 and are being made to American citizens who, because of 
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arbitrary barriers such as race, cultural background, or region of residence, 
have not had the opportunity to develop to the fullest extent their abilities 
and to make their fullest contribution to society. Men and women from 
Guam, Samoa, Alaska and sixteen states are represented among this year’s 
winners. They will study in twenty-one different fields with seven of the 
Fellows planning to study abroad. 


Grants totalling about $3,000,000 will be made by the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation over the next five years to improve the professional preparation 
of school superintendents through preservice and on-the-job training pro- 
grams. The University of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia Univer. 
sity, and Harvard University were the first three institutions selected for 
participation in the project. Other institutions preparing plans to be sub- 
mitted for approval are the University of Texas, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, the University of California, and Stanford University. 


Sixteen colleges and universities were represented at the National In- 
tercollegiate Air Meet held in Columbia, Missouri, last May with Ste- 
phens College as host school. 


A Council of Advisers, consisting of twenty-five educators to represent 
the various levels and branches of the American educational system, has 
been created to advise the U. S. Commissioner of Education on the pur- 
poses, functions, and programs of the Office of Education and to aid in 
interpreting the Office of Education to the profession. 


Edward C. Jandy will serve as cultural officer for the Department of 
State in Tel Aviv, Israel. Among his duties, Dr. Jandy will advise 
Israelite students who are planning to attend institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States. Mr. Jandy, an Associate Professor of Sociology 
at Wayne University, Detroit, will be on leave of absence from the Uni- 
versity for the academic year 1950-51. 


Four Ohio colleges joined forces with the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs to study President Truman’s ‘Point Four” program and its rela- 
tion to UNESCO at the third UNESCO Conference at Kent State Uni- 
versity on June 24. Co-sponsors with Kent State University were Oberlin 
College, Akron and Western Reserve Universities and the Cleveland 
Council on World Affairs, with the co-operation of the U. S. National 
Commission for UNESCO. 


News Concerning Registrars and Admissions Officers 


Marian Williston Smith succeeds Jean T. Palmer as Director of Admis- 
sions at Barnard College. Miss Palmer is now General Secretary of the 
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College. Miss Smith, a graduate of Vassar College, has served as Assistant 
to the Headmistress at the Ethel Walker School in Simsbury, Connecticut, 
as Director of Admissions and Placement at Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York, as Registrar of the New Canaan Country School in Connecticut, and 
as Acting Director of the Barnard residence halls. 


Raymond Strand, who for the past year has been Assistant Dean of Men 
at Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois, has assumed the new responsibility 
of Director of Admissions. 


Phillis E. Holmes, formerly in the admissions office at Bard College, 
is now Director of Admissions at Briarcliff Junior College. She succeeds 
Helen R. Moore who has resigned. 


Edward Rogel, formerly Registrar at Central Washington College of 
Education at Ellensburg, is now Director of Public Service, Perry Mitchell 
is the new Registrar, 


C. W. Ferguson, formerly Director of Admissions at Colorado A. and M. 
College in Fort Collins, is now in the Office of Public Relations. Stella 
Morris, Registrar, has assumed responsibility for undergraduate admis- 
sions. The title of Director of Admissions has been abolished. 


Dr. John Russell Little, formerly Assistant Director of Admissions of 
the University of Colorado, has been appointed Director of Admissions 
and Records. He succeeds Dr. Ralph Prator who has accepted the presi- 
dency of Bakersfield College in California. 


Edward B. Fox, Associate Registrar of Columbia University, has been 
named Registrar to succeed the late Edward J. Grant. 


Ewald B. Nyquist, Acting Director of Admissions at Columbia Univer- 
sity since the resignation of Frank H. Bowles, has been named to the 
directorship. 


Robert W. Storandt, Assistant Director of Admissions at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York, has been promoted to the associate directorship. 


Charles J. Marsh, Assistant to the Academic Vice-President of Golden 
Gate College in San Francisco, has been appointed to the newly created 
post of Dean of Admissions and Guidance. 


Ruby Fickess has been appointed Registrar at Greenville College in 
Illinois, 
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Judson T. Shaplin, Registrar, Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, has been appointed Assistant Dean. 


Dr. L. M. Hrudka, who has been Registrar of the Herzl Branch of the 
Chicago City Junior College for the past two years, has been promoted to 
the position of Assistant Dean. Mr. Merlin J. Benrud has been appointed 
Acting Registrar. 


John S, Witte is the new Director of Admissions at Hobart College. 
Mr. Witte was Assistant Director of Admissions at the Associated Col. 
leges of Upper New York, Plattsburg, from 1946 to 1949. He succeeds 
Calvin W. Miller who resigned to accept a position as Headmaster of the 
Santa Barbara School in Carpinteria, California. 


Richard C, Maloney, formerly Registrar of Kansas State College in Man- 
hattan, has been appointed Executive Secretary to the President of The 
Pennsylvania State College. Eric Tebow, in addition to his duties as Direc- 
tor of Admissions at Kansas State, will assume the duties of Registrar. 
Gerald C. Kolsky, a graduate of Kansas State and Assistant to the Dean of 
the School of Engineering and Architecture for the past two years, has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Admissions and Assistant Registrar. 


William Mackey Smith, Registrar at Lafayette College since 1915, died 
July 3 at the age of 69. Mr. Smith was also Head of the Department of 
Mathematics and Director of War Studies at Lafayette College. 


Charles R. Hulac, retiring director of Alborz Foundation, Teheran, 
Iran, has been appointed Director of Admissions of Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pennsylvania. 


John A. Anderson retired in June from the office of Dean of Records 
at Pasadena Junior College after having completed twenty-one years of 
service officially in discharging the responsibilities of a Registrar, preceded 
by four years of training as an undergraduate assistant in the registrar's 
office at New Mexico State College. Mr. Anderson is now doing part time 
administrative work for the Art Center School and enjoying his mountain 
cabin. Mr. R. W. Grinstead succeeds him as Dean of Records at Pasa- 
dena. As Professional Reading Editor of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, Mr. 
Anderson has been succeeded by D. T. Ordeman of Oregon State College. 


Helen B. Dunlap, Registrar at Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio, has 
retired. She is a graduate of Mount Holyoke, and has served Lake Erie 
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College for forty years. Miss Muriel Poland, a graduate of Radcliffe and 
formerly Dean at Erskine Junior College, has been appointed to succeed 
Miss Dunlap. 


Mrs. Mary I. Champion is the new Registrar of LaSierra College, Arling- 
ton, California. She succeeds Miss Willeta Carlsen, who has been appointed 
Registrar for the Los Angeles Division of the College of Medical 
Evangelists. 


Byron C. Hayes, Associate Director of Admissions at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has been appointed to the directorship. 


Robert J. Ryan was appointed Assistant Registrar at Los Angeles City 
College in February. This title in the administrative organization of the 
City College is commensurate with that of an Assistant Dean. 


B. W. Fullington has succeeded Will Rogers as Registrar of the Col- 
lege of Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons in Los Angeles. 


William S. Hoffman, formerly Dean of Admissions and Registrar at 
Pennsylvania State College and an honorary member of the American 
Association of Registrars and Admissions Officers, has accepted a position 
as Acting Dean of the Faculty at Lycoming College, Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, for the first semester of 1950-51. Lycoming College (formerly 
Dickinson Junior College) was accredited by the Middle States Association, 
April 28, 1950. 


Arthur S. Cooley, Registrar of Moravian College for Women, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania, for the past twenty-four years, has retired as Registrar 
Emeritus. He has been at Moravian College for Women for thirty-five years 
and will continue as a part-time teacher of languages and adviser to his suc- 
cessor. Mrs. Josephine C. Curtis, formerly Head of the Science Department 
of Moravian College for Women, has succeeded him as Registrar. 


Harold H. Benjamin, former Registrar of the Fort Trumbull Branch of 
the University of Connecticut, has been appointed Instructor in Education 
at New Haven State Teachers College in Connecticut. 


The President of AACRAO, Elwood C, Kastner, has been honored by 
St. Michael’s College of Winooski Park, Vermont, with a doctorate, Mr. 
Kastner, Registrar and Supervisor of Admissions at New York University, 
ably served the Middle States Association of Registrars and Admissions 
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Officers as President in 1948-1949. In awarding the degree, the Very 
Reverend Daniel P. Lyons, President of St. Michael’s College, paid the 
following tribute to Mr. Kastner: “Expert in devising and defining tech- 
niques for handling mass registration procedures, friend and benefactor of 
student veterans at the world’s largest university, and articulate defender 
of the role of private education in American life, Elwood Curt Kastner is 
eminently worthy to receive this day the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
‘honoris causa,’ from St. Michael’s College.” 


Helen M. Mitchell, formerly Research Assistant at the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administration and Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health, has been appointed Registrar of Olivet 
College in Michigan. She holds the Master of Arts Degree from Vassar 
College. Miss Mitchell succeeds Mrs. Joseph D. Bennett who has resigned, 


Mrs. Hazel Cook Quantin has retired after thirty-four years’ service to 
The Packer Collegiate Institute in Brooklyn. Elizabeth M. Roberts has 
succeeded her as Registrar. Miss Roberts, who holds the Master's degree 
from Columbia University Teachers College, was Registrar at Woodmere 
Academy on Long Island last year. 


Nancy K. Siegle has been appointed Assistant Director of Admissions 
of Pennsylvania College for Women at Pittsburgh. 


William H. Duncan has been appointed Registrar of the Pennslyvania 
State Teachers College at Millersville. He succeeds Edna N. Habecker. 


Mary L. Burke, Registrar at Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute for thitty- 
four years, has retired. In making the announcement, Dr. Baker, Vice- 
President and Dean of Students, said, “Thousands of alumni recall Miss 
Burke with respect and affection. She was one of the first persons whom 
they met at the Institute and she was usually one of the last with whom 
they talked before leaving to begin their careers. Always courteous and 
always efficient, she seldom failed to find answers to questions which 
poured into her office.” In her duties as Registrar she came to know every 
student personally, and patiently listened to many who confided their 
troubles and asked her counsel. Sometimes the troubles were of a financial 
nature and she often helped out with personal loans. 


John A. Dunlop, Dean of Academic Administration of the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York from 1946 to July 1950, has returned to 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute to head the newly established administra- 
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tive unit which combines the Office of the Registrar and the Department 
of Student Programs. He will also serve as Assistant Secretary of the In- 
stitute. Mr. Dunlop holds the degree Master of Civil Engineering from 
R.P.I. and was an associate professor in that department before 1946. 


John F. Morse, Assistant Headmaster at Taft School, Watertown, Con- 
necticut, has been appointed Director of Admissions at Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, New York, to succeed Elmer W. Siple, retiring 
after 46 years of service. 


Homer Bast, Assistant Professor of History and Political Science, has 
been named Director of Admissions at Roanoke College in Virginia. 


The Rev. Leo C. Sterck, Registrar at St. Ambrose College since 1945 
has been appointed Dean of the College. Mr. Paul F. Roeder, Assistant 
Registrar since 1949, has been appointed Acting Registrar. 


Harvey Hall, Chairman of the Division of Language and Literature, 
Orange Coast College, Costa Mesa, California, has been appointed Regis- 
trar of Stanford University. He succeeds H. Donald Winbigler, whose 
appointment as Dean of Students was reported in the July issue of CoL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY. 


Mary Elizabeth Mullins, an alumna of the College, has succeeded Joan 
M. Shepherd as Assistant to the Director of Admissions of Wells Col- 
lege, Aurora, New York. Miss Shepherd (now Mrs. James Barrett Jones) 
will serve her alma mater as an off-campus representative of the Admissions 
Office in the New York metropolitan area. 


Mary Evans Chase assumed her new position as Executive Vice-President 
of Wellesley College on July 1, 1950. She continues as Director of Admis- 
sions, but many functions of the Admissions Office are in charge of Jane 
S. Pate. Miss Pate, newly appointed Associate Director of Admissions, 
has been Assistant to the Director since 1948. 


On July 1, 1950, Barbara Ziegler returned to Wheaton College as Di- 
rector of Admissions, a position she held from 1934 to 1942 when she 
resigned to enter the Naval Service. For the past three years, she has been 
Secretary to the President of Smith College. Miss Ziegler succeeds Virginia 
Townsend who has resigned. 











The American Association of Collegiate Registrars 
and Admissions Officers 


1950 ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON OFFICE Forms* 


It has been a pleasure to serve the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars and Admissions Officers as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Office Forms. By action of the Executive Committee, the 
Committee on Office Forms and Equipment of 1948-1949 has be- 
come the Committee on Office Forms. 

In 1949-1950 the three one-volume collections and one six-volume 
collection of a variety of office forms were used by thirteen institu- 
tions in eleven states (Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Pennsylvania, Texas, West Virginia, and 
Wisconsin). This represented a reduction as compared to 1948-1949 
when twenty-four institutions in eleven states made use of the col- 
lections. However, during 1949-1950 thirty-one packets of forms 
identified by institution, size and classification of institution, and 
arranged one type of form to a packet were used by thirty-one institu- 
tions in nineteen states (Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana (2 different institutions), Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan (2), Mississippi (3), New Jersey (2), New York (4), 
Ohio, Pennsylvania (3), Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia (3), Wisconsin). One institution borrowed sixteen 
of these packets; another, thirteen; another, nine; two institutions, 
six; three, four; four, three; seven institutions borrowed two packets 
each; and seventeen, one. As the year came to a close, there were forty- 
one registrars waiting to review eleven of the packets and three of the 
travelling exhibits. 

Packets have the following headings: Application for Admission 
(two packets), Official Admission Card, Change of Course, Class 
Cards, Evaluation of Grades Sheet, Grade Changes, Students’ Dupli- 
cate Grade Record Books, Faculty Grade Reports, Student Grade 
Reports, Application for Graduation, Student Handbooks, Matricula- 
tion Forms, Mid-Term Reports, Miscellaneous Folder (Change of 
Address, Grade Distribution Forms, Forms for Foreign Students, 





* Epiror’s NOTE: This report should have been included in our July number 
with the other reports from the San Francisco convention. It was omitted through 
an oversight for which the Editor apologizes to this able and energetic committee. 
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Class Lists, Student Summons), Petition Forms, Permanent Records 
(2), Probation-Failing Grades-Warnings, Application for Readmis- 
sion, Directions for Registration, Registration Forms (2), Packets of 
Registration Forms, Student Room Reservation Forms, Application 
for Scholarship Forms, Students’ Study Schedules, College Transcripts, 
High School Transcripts, Trial Schedule of Classes, and Withdrawal 
Forms. 

The policy and procedure for governing the use of binders and 
packets of office forms follows: 


“1, The exhibit in each case is received by a Registrar, express collect, 
and is sent to the next Registrar, express collect. Each user pays 
transportation only one way. 

“2, Each new user is to be notified by the previous user when the exhibit 
is actually shipped to the new user. The previous user will forward, 
in the letter notifying shipment, the combination to the lock. A 
carbon of this letter of notification will be forwarded to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Office Forms. 

“3, Each user should plan to finish with the use of the exhibit within 
three weeks. (It is only by adhering to a time limit that the greatest 
number of registrars may use these exhibits to best advantage.) 

“4, Each user holds the exhibit until informed as to the address to which 
to forward the exhibit. 

“5. A sheet to evaluate the exhibit and the work of the Committee is 
to be filled out by each user. This evaluation sheet is to be for- 
warded to the Committee Chairman, along with the carbon referred 
to in Item 2.” 


During the year thirty-two registrars have returned evaluation 
sheets. Only two of the group indicated there were too few forms 
available to examine. There were twelve to suggest that the time 
should be less than three weeks, even as short as one week. The aver- 
age express collect charge paid was $2.38. It ranged from thirty-five 
cents to $9.48. 

Two copies of The Work of the Registrar, prepared a few years 
ago by Miss Alma Preinkert, Registrar, University of Maryland, are 
available on loan. A few registrars’ office handbooks are available; 
also, a few faculty handbooks. Approximately one hundred registrars’ 
annual reports are available for loan. 

One hundred dollars was available during the year for the work 
of the Committee. The chief expenditure has been express charges 
in shipping the exhibits and packets to San Francisco. It appears 
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that this cost will be greater than $60.00. For 1948-1949 and before 
the thirty-one packets were in circulation, the express cost on eleven 
shipments to Columbus, Ohio, was $27.20. 

Members of the Committee on Office Forms have been: Charles W, 
Edwards, Registrar, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama; 
Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar, Murray State College, Murray, 
Kentucky; James E. Hitt, Registrar, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas; J. Everett Long, Registrar, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia; Miss Stella Morris, Registrar, Colorado A, 
& M. College, Fort Collins, Colorado; Howard W. Patmore, Regis- 
trar, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles 
7, California; and the Chairman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEO M. HAUPTMAN, Chairman 
Registrar, Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 





SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT, COMMITTEE ON OFFICE FORMS 


It was decided in the meeting of the committee in San Francisco 
to invite institutions to provide new collections of forms so that 
new packets might be prepared. Over 150 colleges and universities 
forwarded forms. 

Eleven extra packets have been prepared for the following titles 
listed in paragraph three of the annual report: application for ad- 
mission, change of course, faculty grade reports, student grade tre- 
ports, student handbooks, petition forms, permanent records, ditec- 
tions for registration, registration forms, college transcripts, and 
high school transcripts. 

Nine new packets have been prepared for the following: attend- 
ance, change of major, name change, personnel, examination sched- 
ules, fee cards, schedule of classes, and student directory. 

The six-volume collection has been retired and two new single- 
volume collections have been added. 

Exhibits of office forms are scheduled for nine state and regional 
meetings: October—Arkansas, Kentucky, Ohio, and Upper Midwest 
Regional; November—Colorado and Michigan; December—Kansas 
and New England Association; and February—Tennessee. 

To make arrangements to borrow any of the committee materials, 
write to its chairman, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar, Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS 


(a non-profit organization) 


2 Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Fiscal Year Ended May 31, 1950 


Cash and Securities at June 1, 1949 








- Gaalie iii Basie sass ier ea ee $ 4,490.21 
ON ee eee Peer ee 60.00 
United States Treasury Bonds—at cost—Par Value 
, peer et see SE ARR  t, ARe H2 7,200.00 
$11,750.21 
Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable ............ 15.00 $11,735.21 
Add—Receipts 
Memberships—Renewal ................. $11,514.00 
SINFO so c-fatenier dec oo eee etch a ea ole 716.00 $12,230.00 
OO ETE ELT PET Oe 921.00 
TCE CE TCT OT ETT eT 308.01 
) Corrections and Revisions to the Report on Credit given 
by Educational Institutions ..................... 27.00 
Interest on United States Treasury Bonds ............ 177.50 
J Refund on UNESCO Scholarship .................. 9.00 13,672.51 
OI i oiesncecisien accession aan $25,407.72 
Deduct Disbursements 
PAT EST OLY COT TEC a oe NOR me er $ 5,824.13 
I ec i hp ela a Cals OS aa ei 1,289.20 
Committee on Special Projects .................... 1,772.61 
| GT VANEIOR Gs Gcsicy ta) oe AG oi ke AIO, 2,479.21 
General Administration ..............ccccccsceces 2,812.11 
Comentttee on Ollice Poems... . 250 ccccccccccencs 98.89 
NRO NINO OLEIR EE e095 Seer cod dy cnc sec wien eta eee 503.96 14,780.11 
Cash and Securities at May 31, 1950 ................. $10,627.61 
Consisting of: 
OTE ee ee ee $ 3,401.36 
I OD sso dend caneneaeeans 60.00 
United States Treasury Bonds—at cost— 
Par Value $7;200:00: ....... 6c caces 7,200.00 
$10,661.36 


Less—Federal Withholding Tax Payable 33.75 
INGE gincaca ts ccd ee $10,627.61 
Cash and securities decreased $1,107.60 for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1950. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALBERT F. SCRIBNER, Treasurer. 
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July 11, 1950 
The Executive Committee 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers 

We have made an examination of the cash receipts and disbursements as te. 
corded on the books of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1950. 

All cash receipts as recorded on the books were traced to bank deposits for the 
year. We examined or accounted for all checks issued during the year and tested 
disbursements to invoices and vouchers. 

Cash on deposit of $3,401.36 at May 31, 1950, was reconciled with a certificate 
received direct from the bank. Petty cash funds totaling $60.00 were held by the 
editor, subscription manager, and treasurer. The United States Treasury Bonds of 
$7,200.00 were examined and all interest receivable during the year was accounted 
for. At May 31, 1950, there was a liability of $33.75 for federal withholding tax 
deducted from April and May payrolls. 

A fidelity bond covering the position of treasurer in the amount of $5,000.00 was 
in force at May 31, 1950. 


In our opinion, based upon our examination of the books and records of the . 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, the accom- 
panying statement presents fairly a summary of cash receipts and disbursements of 
the Association for the fiscal year ended May 31, 1950. 

Very truly yours, 

SWANSON OGILVIE & MCKENZIE 

By Roy W. Stollstorf 

Certified Public Accountant 


CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS* 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions Officers (hereafter referred to as the A.A.C.R.A.O.), 


ARTICLE II. PURPOSE 


The purpose of this Association shall be to promote the advancement of higher 
education in its fullest and broadest implications. 

Section 1. This organization shall aim specifically to advance and professionalize 
the office or offices of admissions, registration, and records as established and au- 
thorized particularly in our member institutions as well as in other institutions 
worthily serving the cause of higher education. Any auxiliary educational activity 
directed toward the attainment of this aim is within the purpose of this Association. 
It is not an accrediting agency. 

Section 2. Among the activities accepted and understood to be within the estab- 
lished authority and jurisdiction of this Association for the fulfillment of these 
purposes and aims are the following: (a) the holding of annual conferences or con- 
ventions, (4) the publication of regular or special bulletins, (¢) the promotion of 
affiliated associations of regional jurisdiction, (¢) the sponsoring of area meetings, 
(e) the conducting of co-operative investigations, studies, and surveys, either on the 
initiative of this Association or in joint responsibility with other organizations of 


* As amended and adopted at the San Francisco Convention. 
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similar general purpose, (f) the dissemination of information on problems of com- 
mon interest to its members. 


ARTICLE III. MEMBERSHIP 


Section 1. Membership is institutional. Any institution of higher learning in the 
United States officially recognized by the U. S. Office of Education, or any institu- 
tion in any other country approved by the Executive Committee of A.A.C.R.A.O. 
is eligible for membership. Each institutional membership entitles the institution to 
one vote, except that an institution with two individuals holding co-ordinate rank 
in responsibility for admissions or registration or records is entitled to two voting 
memberships. In institutions where more than two officers are responsible for these 
duties, each additional officer may become an associate member of the Association 
upon payment of a fee, be listed under the institutional membership, and receive 
the publications of the Association. The administrative head of the institution may 
designate the voting representative(s). 

Section 2. Separate divisions of colleges and universities of complex organization 
recognized and administered as independent or semiautonomous institutions (except 
for restrictions imposed by law or charter) may be considered institutions within 
the meaning of this article, as determined by the Executive Committee, and each 
of these divisions shall be eligible to membership. 

Section 3. Honorary Personal Membership. Individuals may be recommended to 
the Executive Committee for honorary personal membership by any institutional 
representative listed by the Association. Election to honorary personal membership 
will rest with the Executive Committee, but only those who continue in some edu- 
cational work, who are retiring from active service, who have been in the profession 
long enough, or who have been sufficiently active in the Association to warrant the 
assumption that they are interested in the Association’s progress will be elected by 
the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV. OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a president, a first vice-president, 
a second vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and an editor. All officers, except 
the editor, shall be elected by ballot at the annual meeting, a majority vote of those 
present and voting being necessary to elect. The editor shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee. With the exception of the treasurer and editor, the elected 
officers shall hold office from the adjournment of the meeting at which they are 
elected until the adjournment of the meeting at which their successors are elected. 
The treasurer shall hold office from the beginning of the fiscal year following his 
election until the close of the fiscal year in which his successor is elected. With the 
exception of the editor and treasurer, no officer shall be eligible to serve more than 
one term consecutively in any office. 

Section 2. The officers named in Section 1, together with the immediate past 
president, the chairman of the Committee on Special Projects, and the chairman of 
the Committee on Regional Associations, shall constitute an Executive Committee, 
with power to fix the time and place of the next annual meeting as provided in the 
bylaws, to assist the president in arranging the program, and to make other necessary 
arrangements. The Executive Committee shall conduct the business of the Association 
in the period between the annual meetings. 


ARTICLE V. AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amend- 
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ment has been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting, 
An amendment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a four-fifths vote 
of the members present and voting. 


BYLAWS 
ARTICLE I. FEES 


Section 1. The annual institutional membership fee shall be $10.00. For each 
additional membership from a member institution the fee shall be $5.00. Each 
membership fee shall include a subscription to College and University, and one 
copy each of other publications of the Association. 

Section 2. Any member who shall fail to pay annual dues before the close of 
the fiscal year will, after written reminder from the treasurer and after approval of 
the Executive Committee, be dropped from the list of members. 

Section 3. A convention registration fee to be determined by the Executive Com. 
mittee shall be paid by each active (voting) and associate member attending the 
convention, 

Section 4. There shall be no membership or registration fee for honorary personal 
members. Such members shall be given complimentary subscription to College and 
University. 

ARTICLE II. MEETINGS 

Section 1. The Association shall hold an annual meeting in April of each year, 
the location and date to be chosen by the Executive Committee, which shall also 
have the power to advance, postpone, or omit an annual meeting in case of emer- 
gency. 

Section 2. The geographical rotation scheme for the location of meetings, as 
adopted at the Atlanta convention in 1927, shall be followed; provided, however, 
that for good and sufficient reason, a variation may be made in any year by action 
of the Executive Committee or by vote of the Association. 


ARTICLE III. TERM OF OFFICE AND DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1. The president and the two vice-presidents shall hold office for one 
year each. The secretary and the treasurer shall hold office for three years each, 
The editor shall begin his term of office with the October issue of College and 
University and shall hold office until his successor is appointed. He shall hold 
office for a term of three years and shall be eligible for reappointment. Should 
any annual meeting be omitted, or the time for it be changed, the time between 
’ two consecutive meetings shall be counted as one year in the administration of the 
provisions of this section. 

Section 2. The president shall assume full responsibility for all the general activi- 
ties of the Association, conduct all necessary correspondence with the members in 
regard to the annual program, and with the assistance of the Executive Committee, 
arrange the program. All bills must be approved by the president before payment. 

Section 3. The first vice-president shall act as the chief assistant to the president 
and shall succeed to that office in case it becomes vacant. 

Section 4. The second vice-president shall have charge of the campaign for extend- 
ing the membership of the Association. This officer, together with the president and 
treasurer, shall, in doubtful cases, determine eligibility for membership in the 
Association. He shall succeed to the presidency in case of a vacancy in both of the 
preceding offices. 

Section 5. The secretary shall be the custodian of the records of the Association 
and shall keep a cumulative index of the proceedings. He shall keep the minutes 
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of the annual meeting and of the meetings of the Executive Committee. 

Section 6. In addition to the usual duties of the office, the treasurer shall keep 
an accurate list of the members of the Association and collect the membership dues. 
He shall report changes in the membership list to the president, second vice-presi- 
dent, and editor. He shall secure the approval of the president on all bills before 
payment. He shall prepare an informal report to be presented to the members of 
the Association at the time of the annual meeting. At the close of the fiscal year, 
he shall make a complete formal report, audited by a certified public accountant, 
to be presented to the Executive Committee for publication in the next issue of 
College and University. The expense of the audit shall be defrayed by the Associa- 
tion. The treasurer shall be bonded in an amount decided by the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Section 7. The editor shall edit, publish, and distribute College and University 
and any other official publications issued in the name of the Association. 

Section 8. The Executive Committee shall have authority between annual meetings 
to fill any vacancy not otherwise provided for in this article. 


ARTICLE IV. REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Section 1. The Association shall encourage the formation of regional associations, 
each with the right (4) to determine its own constitution in accordance with local 
needs but in every respect consistent with the constitution of the A.A.C.R.A.O.; 
(5) to determine its own boundary lines with due consideration for those of ex- 
isting regional associations, and to determine its own membership of collegiate 
institutions or the appropriate officers thereof: (c) to elect its own officers, to con- 
duct its meetings according to regional interests and needs, and to determine its mem- 
bership fees, number of meetings, etc., except as hereinafter provided. 

Section 2. Regional associations are regarded as affiliated with the A.A.C.R.A.O. 
and are encouraged to submit to the editor for publication in College and University, 
subject to his approval, the programs and proceedings of their annual meetings, and 
such papers, studies, or projects as will be of general interest. 


ARTICLE V, COMMITTEES 


Section 1. There shall be a Budget Committee consisting of the past president, 
who shall act as chairman, the retiring president, the incoming president, and the 
treasurer. Should any of these members be unable to serve, the retiring president 
shall appoint a substitute. 

Section 2. There shall be a standing Committee on Special Projects of five or 
more members, each member to be appointed by the president for a term of three 
years, whose duty it shall be to supervise any special projects referred to it by the 
Association, to co-ordinate so far as possible the activities of the Association and of 
individuals or groups of individuals in educational research, and to collect and 
disseminate information concerning study projects undertaken by various individuals. 

Section 3. There shall be a standing Committee on Regional Associations whose 
duty it shall be to advise and to co-ordinate the work of the regional associations. 
Its membership shall be determined and be appointed by the president. 

Section 4. The chairman of the Committee on Special Projects and the chairman 
of the Committee on Regional Associations shall be appointed by the president 
for a term of three years, and they shall be eligible for reappointment for a second 
term of three years. 

Section 5. There shall be appointed by the president a Nominating Committee 
of five members, two of whom shall be members of the Nominating Committee of 
the previous year, whose duty it shall be to select nominees for the several elective 
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offices and to report to the Association on the second day of the annual meeting. 
At this time, opportunity shall be given for additional nominations from the floor, 

Section 6. The editorial staff shall consist of the editor and nine associate editors 
appointed annually by the editor. The editor shall be responsible for the distribution 
of work among the associate editors. 

Section 7. The president shall be ex officio a member of all committees except 
the Nominating Committee. 

Section 8. Nothing in this article shall be construed as preventing the appoint. 
ment of additional standing or special committees deemed necessary for the work 


of the Association. 


ARTICLE VI. FisCcAL YEAR 
The fiscal year of the Association shall extend from June 1 to May 31. 


ARTICLE VII. AMENDMENTS 
These bylaws may be amended at any annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting, provided that notice of the proposed amendment has 
been sent to the members at least one month in advance of the meeting. An amend- 
ment not thus proposed in advance may be adopted by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present and voting. 
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COMMITTEES OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
AND ADMISSIONS OFFICERS, 
1950-1951 

Clinic 
J. Gilbert Quick, Chairman, University of Pittsburgh 
C. E. Harrell, Indiana University 
James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 
Arthur H. Larson, University of Rochester 
D. T. Ordeman, Oregon State College 
Alma H. Preinkert, University of Maryland 
Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, University of Washington 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Ira M. Smith, Chairman, University of Michigan 
Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 
Fred L. Kerr, University of Arkansas 
J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Cooperation With United States Office of Education 
George P. Tuttle, Chairman, University of Illinois 
Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University 
J. C. MacKinnon, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Evaluation 
R. E. McWhinnie, Chairman, University of Wyoming 
John M. Rhoads, Temple University 
Ronald B. Thompson, Ohio State University 


Exhibits 


Terrel Spencer, Chairman, University of Houston 
E. Vincent O’Brien, Fordham University 

Albert F. Scribner, Valparaiso University 

Howard W. Stepp, Princeton University 

Leo M. Hauptman, Ball State Teachers College 


Nominations 
George P. Tuttle, Chairman, University of Illinois 
W. P. Clement, Texas Technological College 
R. E. McWhinnie, University of Wyoming 
J. Gilbert Quick, University of Pittsburgh 
R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 
Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University (First Alternate) 


Office Forms 


Leo M. Hauptman, Chairman, Ball State Teachers College 
Edward B. Fox, Columbia University 
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Thomas A. Garrett, Saint Michael’s College 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

J. Everett Long, West Virginia University 

H. W. Patmore, University of Southern California 


Public Relations 


Charles H. Maruth, Chairman, University of Denver 
Florence N. Brady, Occidental College 

Alfred D. Donovan, Pratt Institute 

C. E. Harrell, Indiana University 

T. McCarrel, State University of Iowa 

Terrel Spencer, University of Houston 


Resolutions 


H. Donald Winbigler, Chairman, Stanford University 
William F. Adams, University of Alabama 

Marjorie M. Cutler, University of Denver 

E. T. Downer, Western Reserve University 

Maurice J. Murphy, Duquesne University 


Special Projects 


John M. Rhoads, Chairman, Temple University 

W. P. Clement, Texas Technological College (General) 
C. E. Dammon, Purdue University 

Emma E. Deters, University of Buffalo 

John E. Fellows, University of Oklahoma 

K. J. Kennedy, Syracuse University 

William C. Smyser, Miami University 

Herman A. Spindt, University of California 

Robert E. Summers, University of Minnesota 

H. Donald Winbigler, Stanford University 


UNESCO 


Enock C. Dyrness, Chairman, Wheaton College 
Roy Armstrong, University of North Carolina 
Irene M. Davis, The Johns Hopkins University 


Work Shops 


Ronald B. Thompson, Chairman, Ohio State University 
W. P. Clement, Texas Technological College 

James K. Hitt, University of Kansas 

Herman A. Spindt, University of California 

Rebecca C. Tansil, Maryland State Teachers College 
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Directory of Registrars and Admissions 
Officers in Member Institutions of the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registrars and Admissions 
Officers* 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Agricultural & Mechanical College, Normal, Louis C. Goodwin, Registrar 

Alabama College, The State College for Women, Montevallo, Virginia Hendrick, 
Registrar 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards, Registrar 

Alabama State College for Negroes, Montgomery, John Duncan, Registrar 

University of Alabama, University, William F, Adams, Dean of Admissions 

Athens College, Athens, Mrs. Lola C. Crutchfield, Registrar 

Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, W. E. Glenn, Registrar 

Howard College, Birmingham, Mrs. Helen S. Kirkland, Registrar 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Dorothy Plummer, Recorder 

Judson College, Marion, Robert Bowling, Dean & Registrar 

Marion Institute, Marion, D. M. Miller, Comdr. U.S.N.R., Registrar 

Miles College, Birmingham, Marjorie L. Hopkins, Registrar 

St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Rev. John Capesius, O.3.B., Dean 

Spring Hill College, Spring Hill, Mobile County, Louis J. Boudousquie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Florence, Chester M. Arehart, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Jacksonville, Lawrence M. Miles, Registrar 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, A. N. Cohen, Registrar 


ARIZONA 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Win R. Hensley, Registrar 
Arizona State College, Tempe, Alfred Thomas, Jr., Registrar & Director of Admissions 
University of Arizona, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher, Registrar 
Gila Jr. College of Graham County, Thatcher, Nellie Lee, Secretary & Registrar 
Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix, J. Lee Thompson, Registrar 


ARKANSAS 
Agricultural & Mechanical College, Magnolia, Matsye Gantt, Registrar 


* Editor's Note: Many institutions prefer to keep their memberships simply in 
a title, such as “The Registrar,” rather than in the name of any individual. Since 
this is a Directory rather than an official membership list, the names of individuals 
have been supplied so far as time has permitted us to ascertain them. Much assistance 
in this has been received from Mr. Robert S. Linton, Chairman of the Committee 
on Regional Associations, and from representatives of many of the Regional Associa- 
tions themselves. This help is gratefully acknowledged. 

Two or more names are listed for any institution only where a corresponding 
number of memberships is held. 
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Agricultural, Mechanical & Normal College, Pine Bluff, Mrs. Charlie S. Henderson 
Registrar ; 

Arkansas A. & M. College, Monticello, L. D. Griffin, Registrar 

Arkansas College, Batesville, Roberta T. Dorr, Registrar 

Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, Registrar 

Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Baird V. Keister 

Arkansas State Teachers College, Normal Station, Conway, G. Y. Short, Recorder 

University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Fred Kerr, Registrar; J. Bruce Kellar, Assistant 
Registrar 

Dunbar Junior College, Little Rock, L. M. Christophe, Dean 

Harding College, Searcy, Mrs. W. K. Summit, Registrar 

Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor, Registrar 

Hendrix College, Conway, Victor Hill, Registrar 

John Brown University, Siloam Springs, Roger F. Cox, Registrar 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Dean E. Q. Brothers 

Ouachita College, Arkadelphia, Frances Crawford, Registrar 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, the Registrar 

Southern Baptist College, Walnut Ridge, George S. Thompson, Registrar 


CALIFORNIA 


Archdiocesan Junior Seminary, Los Angeles College, Los Angeles, Reverend Bernard 
J. McCoy, C.M., Registrar 

Armstrong College, Berkeley, J. Evan Armstrong, President 

Bakersfield College, Bakersfield, Burns L. Finlinson, Dean of Records 

Cal-Aero Technical Institute, Glendale, J. D. Strickland, Registrar 

California College Arts and Crafts, Oakland, Merle A. Quait, Registrar 

California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, L. W. Jones, Registrar 

California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, Leo F. Philbin, Registrar 

University of California, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel, Registrar; H. A. Spindt, Di. 
rector of Admissions 

University of California, College of Agriculture, Davis, Howard B. Shontz, Re 
corder 

University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, William C. Pomeroy, Regis- 
trar; Edgar L. Lazier, Associate Director of Admissions 

University of California, Santa Barbara College, Santa Barbara, Jerry H. Clark, 
Registrar 

Chapman College, Los Angeles, Mary Ellen Dickinson, Registrar 

Chico State College, Chico, Wallin J. Carlson, Registrar 

The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, Mrs. Urith S. Abbott, Recorder 

Claremont Men's College, Claremont, Marion Jones, Registrar 

Compton Junior College, Compton, Holland A. Spurgin, Dean of Records 

Dominican College of San Rafael, San Rafael, Sister Mary Anita, Registrar 

East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Logan Hart, Dean of Admissions & 
Records 

Fresno State College, Fresno, Wilma F. Wight, Registrar 

George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Russell A. Lewis, Registrar 

Glendale College, Glendale, C. E. McConnell, Registrar 

Golden Gate College, San Francisco, Paul H. Buchholz, Registrar; Charles J. 
Marsh, Dean of Admissions & Guidance 

Hartnell College, Salinas, Jerry H. Girdner, Dean of Guidance and Registrar 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland, Sister Mary Andrew, Registrar 

Humboldt State College, Arcata 
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Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood, Mrs. Beatrice Holcomb, Registrar 

John Muir College, Pasadena, H. I. Weitzel, Dean of Student Personnel 

La Sierra College, Arlington, Mrs. Mary Champion, Registrar 

LaVerne College, LaVerne, Mrs. Ethel Hollinger, Registrar 

Los Angeles City College, Los Angeles, Benjamin K. Swartz, Registrar 

Los Angeles Conservatory of Music & Arts, Los Angeles, K. R. Weidaw, Registrar 

Los Angeles Pacific College, Los Angeles, The Registrar 

Loyola University of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Catherina F. Emenaker, Registrar 

Marin Junior College, Kentfield, Marin County, Grace W. Donnan, Registrar 

College of Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Willeta Carlson, Registrar 

Menlo Junior College, Menlo Park, John D. Russell, Director of Admissions & 
Registrar 

Mills College, Mills College P. O., Mary C. Walker, Recorder; Mrs. Hilary Jones, 
Director of Admissions 

Mount Saint Mary’s College, Los Angeles, Sister Mary Teresa 

Occidental College, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady, Registrar 

College of Osteopathic Physicians & Surgeons, Los Angeles, Benjamin W. Fulling- 
ton, Director of Admissions & Registrar 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, Ellen L. Deering, Registrar 

Pacific Bible College of Azusa, Azusa, Malcolm R. Robertson, Registrar 

Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Kathryn Blade, Registrar 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, Edwin C. Walter, Registrar 

Palos Verdes College, Rolling Hills, Richard P. Saunders, President 

Pasadena College, Pasadena, Mrs. Marie H. Huff 

Pasadena City College, Pasadena, R. W. Grinstead, Dean of Records 

College of Physicians & Surgeons, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman, Dean & Regis- 


trar 

Pomona College, Claremont, Margaret Maple, Registrar; Edward Sanders, Dean of 
Students—Dean of Admissions 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Mrs. Esther Mertins, Registrar; Miss H. L. Jen- 
nings, Admissions Officer 

Riverside College, Riverside, Earl McDermont, Registrar 

Sacramento Junior College, Sacramento, M. J. Brickley, Registrar 

St. John’s Seminary, Camarillo, Rev. Oscar J. Miller, C. M., Registrar 

St. Mary’s College of California, Saint Mary's College, Brother V. Williams, 
F. S. C., Dean of the College 

San Diego Junior College, San Diego, A. W. Nall, Registrar & Director of 
Guidance 

San Diego State College, San Diego, Alfred E. White, Registrar 

San Francisco College for Women, Lone Mountain, San Francisco 

San Francisco Junior College, San Francisco, Mary Jane Learnard, Registrar 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Florence Vance, Registrar 

University of San Francisco, San Francisco, William J. Dillon, Registrar 

San Jose State College, San Jose, Viola Palmer, Registrar 

San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Martha E. Burrill, Registrar 

Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Genevieve Humiston, Registrar 

University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, David P. Arata, Registrar 

Santa Rosa Junior College, Santa Rosa, Louise B. Hallberg, Registrar 

Scripps College, Claremont, Mrs, Cecily A. Hall, Registrar 

College of the Sequoias, Visalia, Lorene C. Frazier, Registrar 

Southern California Bible College, Costa Mesa, Ward R. Williams, Acting Registrar 
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University of Southern California, Los Angeles, H. W. Patmore, Registrar; H, C. 
Willett, Director of Admissions & Registration 

Southwestern University, Los Angeles, Lucile Pauls, Registrar 

Stanford University, Stanford University, H. Donald Winbigler, Dean of Students 

Stockton College, Stockton, L. L. Windmiller, Registrar 

Upland College, Upland, Melvin H. Bowers, Registrar 

Ventura Junior College, Ventura, Robert W. Pax, Registrar 

Westmont College, Santa Barbara, Keith Rees, Registrar 

Whittier College, Whittier, The Registrar 

Williams College, Berkeley, Irene C. Hopkins, Registrar 

Yuba College, Marysville, Algeo H. Brill, Registrar 


COLORADO 


Adams State College, Alamosa, Virginia Million, Registrar 

Baca-Prowers Junior College, Lamar, Neal Burch, Dean and Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Richard A. Elson, Registrar 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Dean H. E. Mathias, Director of Admissions 

Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Wm. V. Burger, Director of Admissions 

Colorado State College of Agriculture & Mechanical Arts, Fort Collins, Stella 
Morris, Registrar 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, R. M. Carson, Registrar 

Colorado Women’s College, Denver, The Registrar 

University of Colorado, Boulder, John Russel] Little, Director of Admissions and 
Records 

University of Denver, Denver, Charles H. Maruth, Director of Registration Records; 
Civic Center Campus, Denver, Mrs. Prue Faxon, Registrar; University Park 
Campus, Denver, Marjorie M. Cutler, Registrar 

Fort Lewis Agricultural & Mechanical College, Hesperus, C. W. McLain, Registrar 

La Junta Junior College, La Junta, Norma E. Powell, Registrar 

Loretto Heights College, Loretto, Sister Pauline Marie, Registrar 

Mesa County Junior College, Grand Junction, Mrs. Mattie F. Dorsey, Registrar 

Pueblo Junior College, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson, Registrar 

Regis College, Denver, The Dean 

Rockmont College, Denver, Casey Smith, Registrar 

Trinidad State Junior College, Trinidad, Fay H. Williams, Registrar 

Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Herbert Dorricott, Registrar 


CONNECTICUT 


Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, Sister M. Dorilda, O. P., Registrar 

University of Bridgeport, Bridgeport, Chauncey L. Fish, Dean of the Division of 
Student Personnel 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, Mrs. Katherine Hunter Peugh, 
Registrar; M. Robert Cobbledick, Director of Admissions 

University of Connecticut, Storrs, Franklin O. Fingles, Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Fort Trumbull Branch, New London, Harold H. Benjamin, 
Registrar 

University of Connecticut, Waterbury Branch, Waterbury, Richard J. Dundas, 
Registrar , 

Fairfield University, Fairfield, Robert F. Pitt, Registrar 

Hillyer College, Hartford, Frederick H. Spaulding, Registrar 

Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Elizabeth Marner, Registrar 

Junior College of Commerce, New Haven, The Registrar 
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Larson Junior College, Hamden, Alice M. Kelly, Registrar 

New Haven YMCA Junior College, New Haven, Julia M. Stockover, Registrar 

New Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, The Registrar 

Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Sister M. Consilia, Registrar 

St. Thomas Seminary, Bloomfield, Rev. Francis A. Fries, Registrar 

Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, The Director of Admissions 

Trinity College, Hartford, Arthur Adams, Registrar 

United States Coast Guard Academy, New London, H. S. Sharp, Comdr. U.S.C.G., 
Commandant of Cadets 

Willimantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, M. Elizabeth Hood, Dean of 
Women and Acting Registrar 

Yale University, Sheffield Scientific School, New Haven, Loomis Havemeyer, As- 
sistant Dean 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware, Newark, William H. Bohning, Registrar 
Wesley Junior College, Dover, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby, Registrar 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


American University, Washington, Hazel H. Feagans, University Registrar 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, Catherine R. Rich, Registrar 

Chevy Chase Junior College, Washington, Frances E. Root, Registrar 

Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington, Sister Mary Justine, Registrar 

Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, Theresa Birch Wilkins, 
Research Assistant 

Georgetown University, Washington, J. G. Connor, Registrar 

The George Washington University, Washington, Fred E. Nessell, Registrar 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Graduate School, Washington, Registrar 

Howard University, Washington, F. D. Wilkinson, Registrar 

Marjorie Webster Junior College, Washington, Julia L. McFarland, Registrar 

Miner Teachers College, Washington, John H. Williams, Registrar 

National University, Washington, Mrs. Alice K. Conner, Registrar 

Seventh Day Adventist Theological Seminary, Washington, Theodora Wirak, 
Registrar 

Southeastern University, Washington, The Registrar 

Trinity College, Washington, Sister Mary Mercedes, Registrar 

Washington Missionary College, Washington, Eunice J. Rozema, Registrar 

Wilson Teachers College, Washington, C. M. Huber, Registrar 


FLORIDA 


Barry College, Miami, Sister Mary Ann, O. P. 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, William M. DuBose, Registrar 

Chipola Junior College, Marianna, G. W. Allen, Jr., Registrar 

The Florida Agricultural & Mechanical College, Tallahassee, E. M. Thorpe, 
Registrar 

Florida State University, Tallahassee, Charles H. Walker, Registrar 

University of Florida, Gainesville, R. S. Johnson, Registrar 

Jacksonville College of Music, Jacksonville, L. Wolcott Prior, Registrar 

Jacksonville Junior College, Jacksonville, Benjamin L. Harton, Registrar 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Barbara Rowe, Registrar 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, K. Malcolm Beal, Registrar; Harry H. Provin, 
Director of Admissions 
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Rollins College, Winter Park, Laura M. Neville, Registrar 
University of Tampa, Tampa, The Registrar 


GEORGIA 


Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College, Tifton, Evamae Howard, Registrar 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, S. Guerry Stukes, Registrar 

Albany State College, Albany, Aaron Brown, President; Carol S. Dabney, Registrar 
Armstrong College, Savannah, The Registrar 

Berry College, Mt. Berry, Edward G. Dickey, Registrar 

Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, The Registrar 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Ella DeWinfield, Registrar 

Clark College, Atlanta, A. A. McPheeters, Dean-Registrar 

Emory University, Emory University, I. W. Brock, Registrar 

Emory At Oxford, Oxford, V. Y. C. Eady, Dean; M. C. Wiley, Registrar 
Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, H. A. Bowen, Registrar 

Georgia Military Academy, College Park, Major William R. Brewster, Jr., Dean 
Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta, William L. Carmichael, Registrar 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Lila M. Davey, Dean-Registrar 
Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Hoy Taylor, Registrar 
Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Viola Perry, Registrar 

University of Georgia, Athens, Walter N. Danner, Registrar 

LaGrange College, LaGrange, J. G. Gower, Registrar 

Mercer University, Macon, Frank G. Clark, Registrar 

Morehouse College, Atlanta, J. P. Whittaker, Registrar 

Morris Brown College, Atlanta, Anne E. Graves, Registrar 

North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Will D. Young, Registrar 

Oglethorpe University, Oglethorpe, The Registrar 

Paine College, Augusta, The Registrar 

Shorter College, Rome, Louise Thompson, Registrar 

Spelman College, Atlanta, Viola L. Jenson, Registrar 

University System of Georgia, Atlanta, Ernest H. Emory, Acting Registrar 
Valdosta State College, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Parrish Thomas, Registrar 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Elizabeth Winn, Registrar 


IDAHO 


Boise Junior College, Boise, Conan E. Mathews, Registrar 

The College of Idaho, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg, Registrar 

Idaho State College, Pocatello, Anna B. Capellen, Registrar 
University of Idaho, Moscow, D. D. Du Sault, Registrar 

Northern Idaho College of Education, Lewiston, C. C. Lame, Registrar 
Northwest Nazarene College, Nampa, Mallalieu A. Wilson, Registrar 
Ricks College, Rexburg, Eldred C. Stephenson, Registrar 

Southern Idaho College of Education, Albion, R. H. Snyder, President 


ILLINOIS 


Aeronautical University, Chicago, Donald O. Bolander, Registrar 

Augustana College, Rock Island, Herbert L. Glynn, Director, Admissions & Records 
Aurora College, Aurora, James E. Crimi, Registrar 

Baptist Missionary Training School, Chicago, Suzanne G. Rinck, Registrar 

Barat College of the Sacred Heart, Lake Forest, The Registrar 

Belleville Township Junior College, Belleville, Edw. G. Hexter, Registrar 

Blackburn College, Carlinville, Donald R. MacKenzie, Dean 
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Bradley University, Peoria, Asa Carter, Registrar 

Carthage College, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller, Registrar 

The Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, Chicago, George Pokorny, Registrar 

Chicago Art Institute, Chicago, Lloyd H. Cowan, Registrar 

Chicago College of Optometry, Chicago, S. H. Paul Stephens, Registrar 

Chicago College of Osteopathy, Chicago, Mrs. Marjorie Bowers, Registrar 

Chicago Evangelistic Institute, Chicago, Otto G. Hahn, Dean 

Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary, Maywood, Armin G. Weng, President 

Chicago Medical School, Chicago, Bruce W. Dickson, Registrar 

Chicago Musical College, Chicago, Harvey Ringel, Associate Dean 

Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Mrs. Emma Fleer Muller, Registrar 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Ernest C. Miller, Registrar; Valerie C. Wickham, 
Director of Admissions 

Columbia College, Chicago, Daniel D, Howard, Dean 

Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, W. F. Kruse, Registrar 

De Paul University, Chicago, John C. McHugh, University Examiner; Alice E. Mc- 
Farland, Registrar 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas, Registrar 

Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Alfred Friedli, Registrar 

Eureka College, Eureka, T. E. Wiggins, Registrar 

Evangelical Theological Seminary, Naperville, P. E. Keen, Registrar 

Evanston Collegiate Institute, Evanston, Mrs. Era Maxey, Registrar 

Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Eleanor J. Tonkin, Registrar 

George Williams College, Chicago, G. L. Schuytema, Registrar & Examiner 

Greenville College, Greenville, Ruby Fickess, Registrar 

Herzl Branch, Chicago City Junior College, Chicago, Ladimir M. Hrudka, Registrar 

Illinois College, Jacksonville, Marcella Taylor, Registrar 

Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, John P. Makielski, Registrar 

Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Elsie Brenneman, Director of Admissions 

University of Illinois, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Registrar 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Mildred Hunt, Registrar 

The James Millikin University, Decatur, Byron L. Kerns, Registrar 

The John Marshall Law School, Chicago, Helen M. Thatcher, Registrar 

Joliet Junior College, Joliet, E. W. Rowley, Dean of the College 

Knox College, Galesburg, Rothwell Stephens, Registrar 

Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy, Registrar 

LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby Junior College, LaSalle, Harry L. Wilmot, Dean and Registrar 

Lincoln College of Law, Springfield, Ellen M. Rourke, Registrar 

Loyola University, Chicago, Elizabeth McCann, Registrar 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Lewis B. Van Winkle, Registrar 

MacMurray College for Women, Jacksonville, Mrs. Eloise Galloway, Recorder 

Monmouth College, Monmouth, Inez Hogue, Registrar; Richard Petrie, Director of 
Public Relations 

Monticello College, Alton, Ermine E. Bush, Registrar 

Morton Junior College, Cicero, Catherine Bowes, Registrar 

Mundelein College, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen, Registrar 

National College of Education, Evanston, Linford A. Marquart, Registrar 

North Central College, Naperville, C. C. Hower, Registrar 

North Park College, Chicago, Oscar E. Olson, Registrar 

Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, Chicago, William M. Fouts, Registrar 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb, Edith L. Leifheit, Registrar; 
Eugenie Donnelly, Assistant Registrar and Director of Admissions 
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Northwestern University, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar; William Xk. 
Selden, Director of Admissions 

Olivet Nazarene College, Kankakee, Ralph E. Perry, Registrar 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, Chicago, Daniel D. Howard, Dean of Students 

The Principia, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ, Registrar 

Quincy College, Quincy, Rev. H. Dressler, Registrar 

Rockford College, Rockford, Mary V. Braginton, Academic Dean 

Roosevelt College, Chicago, Donald H. Steward, Registrar; Howard G. Wine. 
brenner, Director of Admissions 

Rosary College, River Forest, Sister M. Fidelis, Registrar 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Sister M. Mildred, Registrar 

St. Procopius College, Lisle, Rev. Daniel Kucera, O. S. B., Registrar 

St. Xavier College, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte, Registrar 

Sherwood Music School, Chicago 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Mrs. Gordon C. Keirle, Registrar 

Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Marjorie Shank, Registrar 

Springfield Junior College, Springfield, Roman A. Hodalski, Registrar 

Thornton Township Junior College, Harvey, Edith H. Mitchell, Registrar 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Hertha Voss, Registrar 

Wheaton College, Wheaton, Enock C. Dyrness, Registrar 

Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys, Registrar 

Wright Junior College, Chicago, R. Clark Gilmore, Registrar 


INDIANA 


Anderson College, Anderson, Louise C. Johnson, Registrar 

Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris, Registrar 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Leo M. Hauptman, Registrar 

Butler University, Indianapolis, C. R. Maxam, Registrar 

Canterbury College, Danville, Mrs. Louzetta Jollief, Registrar 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Veneta Kunter, Registrar 

Earlham College, Richmond, Elizabeth K. Edwards, Registrar; Kent Morse, Admis- 
sions 

Evansville College, Evansville, C. R. McCoy, Registrar 

Franklin College, Franklin, Virfsel Roe, Registrar 

Goshen College, Goshen, Paul Bender, Registrar 

Grace Theological Seminary, Winona Lake, Herman A. Hoyt, Dean and Registrar 

Hanover College, Hanover, Robert Calvert, Jr., Registrar 

Huntington College, Huntington, Edna Shipley, Registrar 

Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, W. Ear] Stoneburner, Registrar 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder, Registrar 

Indiana Technical College, Fort Wayne, Mrs. I. M. Pontius, Registrar 

Indiana University, Bloomington, C. E. Harrell, Registrar 

John Herron Art School, Indianapolis, Mrs. Mary H. Finke, Acting Registrar 

Manchester College, North Manchester, Maxine R. Domer, Registrar 

Marian College, Indianapolis, Sister M. Rachel, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Dorothy Newby, Registrar 

University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Rev. Louis J. Thornton, Registrar 

Purdue University, Lafayette, C. E. Dammon, Registrar 

Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, J. G. Lee, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Fort Wayne, Sister M. Edith, Registrar 

Saint Joseph’s College, Collegeville, James R. Bogan, Registrar 

Saint Mary's College, Notre Dame, Sister M. Anastasia, Dean 
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St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College, St. Mary-Of-The-Woods, Sister Celeste, Registrar 
Taylor University, Upland, Ruth Young, Registrar 

Tri-State College, Angola, Vern Jones, Registrar 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner, Registrar 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Robert Harvey, Registrar 


IOWA 


Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Sister Mary De Pazzi, Dean & Registrar 

Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, The Registrar 

Central College, Pella, Gladys E. Webber, Registrar 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Eunicia Dougherty 

Coe College, Cedar Rapids, John A. Fisher, Registrar 

Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, The Registrar; James M. McCawley, Director of 
Admissions 

Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy & Surgery, Des Moines, John B. Shumaker, 
Dean 

Drake University, Des Moines, Roy W. Bixler, Registrar 

University of Dubuque, Dubuque, F. W. Kracher, Registrar; Harry Alan Turner, 
Director of Admissions 

Graceland College, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman, Registrar 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Bethana McCandless, Registrar 

Iowa State College, Ames, J. R. Sage, Registrar 

Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Marshall] R. Beard, Registrar 

Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. Pleasant, R. J. Hekel, Registrar 

Kletzing College, University Park, The Registrar 

Loras College, Dubuque, Rev. N. C. Barrett, Registrar 

Luther College, Decorah, R. A. Haatvedt, Registrar 

Marycrest College, Davenport, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean 

Morningside College, Sioux City, Ira J. Gwinn, Registrar 

Mount Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Eleanor, Dean & Registrar 

Mt. St. Clare College & Academy, Clinton, Sister Mary Cortona Phelan, Registrar 

Northwestern Junior College, Orange City, H. V. E. Stegeman, Registrar 

Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa, Sister Marie Ancille, Dean 

St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Paul F. Roeder, Acting Registrar 

Simpson College, Indianola, The Registrar 

The State University of Iowa, Iowa City, T. McCarrel, Registrar 

Upper Iowa University, Fayette, The Registrar 

Waldorf College, Forest City, M. O. Nilssen, President 

Wartburg College, Waverly, Mattie Harms, Registrar 

Westmar College, LeMars, E. M. Miller, Registrar 


KANSAS 


Baker University, Baldwin, Dean B. A. Gessner 

Bethany College, Lindsborg, Joe. L. Hermanson, Dean-Registrar 

Bethel College, North Newton, Eldon W. Graber, Registrar 

Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Mrs. Med R. Hale, Registrar 
Chanute Junior College, Chanute, Charles Yoos, Registrar 

The College of Emporia, Emporia, Lyle W. Hilbert, Registrar 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Standlee V. Dalton, Registrar 

Friends Bible College, Haviland, O. Dean Worden, Vice President and Registrar 
Friends University, Wichita, Iva V. Pickering, Registrar 
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Kansas State College of Agriculture & Applied Science, Manhattan, Eric T. Tebow 
Director of Admissions 

Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Ray C. Maul, Registrar 

Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, J. J. Massey, Registrar 

University of Kansas, Lawrence, James K. Hitt, Registrar 

Kansas Wesleyan University, Salina, Thelma Book, Registrar 

McPherson College, McPherson, Mrs. Alice B. Martin, Registrar 

Marymount College, Salina, Sister M. Madeleyna, Registrar 

Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Sister Gouzaga Engelhart, Registrar 

Municipal University of Wichita, Wichita, W. A. Fletcher, Registrar 

Ottawa University, Ottawa, Virginia Jennings, Registrar 

Sacred Heart College, Wichita, Sister M. Romana, Ad. P. P. S., Registrar 

St. John’s College, Winfield, Fred Kramer, Registrar 

St. Mary College, Xavier, Sister Michael Marie, Registrar 

Southwestern College, Winfield, William J. Poundstone, Registrar 

Sterling College, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty, Registrar 

Tabor College, Hillsboro, The Registrar 

Washburn Municipal University, Topeka, Gladys Phinney, Registrar 


KENTUCKY 


Ashland Junior College, Ashland, E. W. Beck, President 

Berea College, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach, Registrar 

Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Registrar 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Roy O. Chumbler, Dean 

Centre College of Kentucky, Danville, Jameson Jones, Registrar 

The College of the Bible, Lexington, Charles Lynn Pyatt, Registrar 

Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, M. E. Mattox, Registrar 

Georgetown College, Georgetown, J. Foley Snyder, Registrar 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, David H. Bradford, Dean and Registrar 

University of Kentucky, Lexington, Lee Sprowles, Registrar 

Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester, H. M. Pyles, Dean-Registrar 

Loretto Junior College, Nerinx, Sister Rose Alice, Registrar 

University of Louisville, Louisville, John M. Houchens, Registrar 

Morehead State College, Morehead, Warren C. Lappin, Dean & Registrar 

Mt. St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Sister Casimir, Registrar 

Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Louisville, Sister Mary Paul, Registrar 

Nazareth College & Academy, Nazareth, Sister Catherine Spaulding, Registrar 

Pikeville College, Pikeville, Alice H. Record, Registrar 

St. Catherine Junior College, St. Catherine, Sister Agatha, Dean 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Hugh R. Peterson, Registrar 

Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, School of Church Music, Louisville, Mrs. 
Donald Winters, Secretary-Registrar 

Sue Bennett College, London, The Registrar 

Transylvania College, Lexington, Pearl Anderson, Registrar 

Union College, Barbourville, Mildred H. Keyzer, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Louisville, Sister Mary Patrice 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Sister M. Irmina, O. S. B. 

Western Kentucky State Normal and Teachers College, Bowling Green, E. H. 
Canon, Registrar 
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LOUISIANA 


Centenary College of Louisiana, Shreveport, The Registrar 

Dillard University, New Orleans, Wilma Miller Thompson, Registrar 

John McNeese Junior College of Louisiana State University, Lake Charles, Inez 
S. Moses, Assistant Registrar 

Louisiana College, Pineville, The Registrar 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Mabel May, Registrar 

Louisina State University, Baton Rouge, Wilson B. Thiede, Registrar 

Louisiana State University, School of Medicine, Department of Nursing Education, 
New Orleans, Leah E. Bertel, Assistant to the Director 

Loyola University, New Orleans, Carmel Discon, Registrar 

New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, New Orleans, James E. Southerland, 
Registrar 

Northeast Junior College, Louisiana State University, Monroe, Buel S. Hamner, 
Registrar 

Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, The Registrar 

St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Sister M. Philip, O, P., Registrar 

Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, C. J. Hyde, Registrar 

Southern University and A. & M. College, Southern Branch P. O., Baton Rouge, 
J. J. Hedgemon, Registrar 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, J. S. Bonnet, Registrar 

The Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, Mrs. Florence M. Tappino 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Mother Loyola Ott, O. S. U., Registrar 

Xavier University, New Orleans, Sister M. Ann Xavier, Registrar 


MAINE 


Bates College, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby, Registrar 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Helen B. Johnson, Registrar; Hubert S. Shaw, Director 
of Admissions 

University of Maine, Orono, J. A. Gannett, Registrar; Percy F. Crane, Director of 
Admissions 

Portland Junior College, Portland, Harold M. Laurence, Registrar 

Westbrook Junior College, Portland, Elizabeth G. Kimball, Dean of the College 


MARYLAND 


The University of Baltimore, Baltimore, P. Lewis Kaye, Dean of the Junior College 
and Director of Admissions 

Goucher College, Baltimore, Mildred Covey, Registrar; Mary Ross Flowers, Director 
of Admissions 

Hood College, Frederick, Grace N. Brown, Registrar 

The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis, Registrar; William 
Logan, Director of Admissions 

Loyola College, Baltimore, The Dean 

Maryland State Teachers College, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil; Grant Charles Vietsch 

University of Maryland, College Park, Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar 

Montgomery Junior College, Bethesda, Jerome W. Kloucek, Registrar 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson, Registrar 

Mt. Saint Agnes College, Baltimore, Sister M. Carlotta, R. S. N., Registrar 

Mt. St. Mary's College, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Jr., Registrar 

Ner Israel Rabbinical College, Baltimore, Herman N. Neuberger, Registrar 

Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Sister Mary Elissa, Registrar 
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Peabody Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Virginia Carty, Dean 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Miriam Strange, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth, Registrar 

United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Richard E. Heise, Registrar 
Washington College, Chestertown, Mattie R. Whitaker, Registrar 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Martha E. Manahan, Registrar 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Wm. M. J. Driscoll, Registrar 


MASSACHUSETTS 


American International College, Springfield, Esther D. Frary, Registrar 

Amherst College, Amherst, Eugene S. Wilson, Associate Dean; Gladys A. Kimball, 
Recorder 

Assumption College, Worcester, Rev. Louis Dion, Dean & Registrar 

Atlantic Union College, South Lancaster, Dorothy E. Bartlett, Registrar 

Babson Institute of Business Administration, Babson Park, Paul C. Staake, Jr, 
Registrar; Gordon M. Trim, Director of Admissions 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell, Frederick A. Norton 

Boston College, College of Arts & Sciences Intown, Boston, The Registrar 

Boston University, College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Earle F. Wilder, Registrar; 
Katherine E. Hilliker, Ass’t. to the Dean 

Boston University, Boston, Donald L. Oliver, Director of Admissions 

Boston University, College of Business Administration, Boston, Robert L. Peel, 
Registrar 

Boston University, College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Carla Paaske, 
Registrar 

Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Dale Mitchell, Dean 

Brandeis University, Waltham, C. Ruggles Smith, Registrar 

Calvin Coolidge College of Liberal Arts, Boston, Margaret H. Bauer, Registrar 

Clark University, Worcester, Lydia P. Colby, Recorder 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston, Madeline N. Nease, Registrar 

Emerson College, Boston, The Registrar 

Emmanuel College, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward, Registrar 

Endicott Junior College, Beverly, Dean Eleanor Tupper, Registrar 

The Garland School, Boston, Mrs. Francis E. Silva, Jr., Registrar 

Gordon College of Theology and Missions, Boston, The Registrar 

Harvard College, Cambridge, The Registrar 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, Raymond D. Kennedy, Registrar; Rev. Leo 
A. Shea, S. J., Director of Admissions 

College of Our Lady of the Elms, Chicopee, Sister Helen Joseph, Registrar 

Lesley College, Cambridge, Mrs. Margery W. Bouma, Registrar & Director of 
Admissions 

Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Ruth Foote, Registrar 

Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, Boston, G. Barbara Lindstrom, Registrar & 
Financial Secretary 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, J. C. MacKinnon, Registrar 

University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Marshall O. Lanphear, Registrar 

Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Genevieve F. Pratt, Registrar 

Northeastern University, Boston, Prof. Rudolph M. Morris, Registrar; Milton J. 
Schlagenhauf, Director of Admissions 

Nursery Training School of Boston, Boston, Katherine J. Jones, Executive Sec- 
retary and Registrar 

Regis College, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred, Registrar 
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Simmons College, Boston, Margaret Gonyea, Registrar 

smith College, Northampton, Mrs. Gladys D. Diggs, Registrar; Mrs. Ruth W. 
Crawford, Director of Admissions 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mrs. Olga Eaton Ellis, Registrar; R. William 
Cheney, Director of Admissions 

State Teachers College, Framingham, John F. Bowler, Registrar 

Suffolk University, Boston, Donald W. Goodrich, Registrar 

Wellesley College, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, Recorder 

Wheaton College, Norton, Leah M. Dearden, Registrar 

Wheelock College, Boston, Laura A. Townsend, Registrar 

Williams College, Williamstown, Mrs. Nelson S. McCraw, Registrar & Editor 

Worcester Junior College, Worcester, Miriam Schleich, Registrar 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg, Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


Adrian College, Adrian, The Registrar 

Albion College, Albion, Marvin F, Pahl, Registrar 

Alma College, Alma, Molly Parrish, Registrar; Guile J. Graham, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina, Registrar 

Bay City Junior College, Bay City, Grace E. Fettig, Registrar 

Calvin College, Grand Rapids, H. C. Dekker, Registrar 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, David M. Trout, Registrar 

Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Lois Finkbeiner, Registrar 

Dearborn Junior College, Dearborn, Fred K. Eshleman, Dean 

Detroit College of Law, Detroit, Charles H. King, Dean 

Detroit Institute of Musical Art, Detroit, William H. Rees, Registrar 

Detroit Institute of Technology, Detroit, J. S. Young, Registrar 

University of Detroit, Detroit, Rev. Hugh F. Smith, S. J., Registrar 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda Westcott-MacMorland, 
Director of Admissions 

Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Ralph E. Pattullo, Registrar 

Flint Junior College, Flint, Muriel Parsell, Registrar 

Gogebic Junior College, Ironwood, Raymond Chadwick, Registrar 

Grand Rapids Junior College, Grand Rapids, Ruth Richason, Registrar 

The Highland Park Junior College, Highland Park, Grant O. Withey, Dean 

Hillsdale College, Hillsdale, Florence Kreiter, Registrar 

Hope College, Holland, Paul E. Hinkamp, Registrar 

Jackson Junior College, Jackson, Barbara H. Fausell, Registrar 

Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Registrar & Director of Student Personnel 

Lawrence Institute of Technology, Highland Park, Genevieve Dooley, Registrar 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis 

Mercy College, Detroit, Sister M. Alphonse, R. S. M., Registrar 

Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Mrs. Maybelle Stevens, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Houghton, L. G. Duggan, Registrar 

Michigan College of Mining & Technology, Sault Ste. Marie, H. Crawford, Ass’t 
Registrar 

Michigan State College, East Lansing, Robert S. Linton, Registrar 

Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Everett L. Marshall, Registrar 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith, Registrar; Clyde Vroman, 
Director of Admissions 

Nazareth College, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur, Registrar 
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Northern Michigan College of Education, Marquette, L. O. Gant, Registrar 

Olivet College, Olivet, Helen M. Mitchell, Registrar 

Port Huron Junior College, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Registrar 

St. Mary’s College, Orchard Lake, The Registrar 

Siena Heights College, Adrian, Sister M. Bertha, Registrar 

Wayne University, Detroit, H. H. Pixley, Director of Admissions, Records & 
Registration 

Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje, Registrar; 
Leonard Gernant, Assistant Registrar 


MINNESOTA 


Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Mildred Joel, Registrar 

Bemidji State Teachers College, Bemidji, The Registrar 

Bethany Lutheran College, Mankato, B. W. Teigan, Registrar 

Bethel College, St. Paul, C. E. Carlson, Dean 

Carleton College, Northfield, Kenneth W. Wegner, Registrar 

Concordia College, Moorhead, Carl R. Narveson, Registrar 

Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Oliver C. Hagglund, Registrar; Eddie W. 
Johnson, Admissions Officer 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Miss C. B. Olson, Registrar; Arthur S. Williamson, 
Director of Admissions 

Macalester College, St. Paul, Raymond Jay Bradley, Registrar 

Mankato State Teachers College, Mankato, Albert B. Morris, Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, True E. Pettingill, Office of Registrar 

University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch, Duluth, The Registrar 

Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Hazel H. Creal, Registrar 

College of St. Benedict, St. Joseph, Sister H. Romaine, O.S.B. 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Rev. Arno Gutin, O.S.B., Registrar 

Saint Mary's College, Winona, Brother J. Leo, Registrar 

St. Olaf College, Northfield, Norman Nordstrand, Dean of Academic Administration 

The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Rev. George J. Ziskovsky, Registrar 

College of Saint Scholastica, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan, Registrar 

College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Sister Mary Keating, Registrar 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Rev. Donald J. Gormley, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens, Registrar 

State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov, Registrar 

Winona State Teachers College, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Registrar 

Worthington Junior College, Worthington, W. Donald Olsen, Dean 


MISSISSIPPI 


Alcorn A & M College, Alcorn, The Registrar 

Belhaven College, Jackson, The Registrar 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Annie Hendricks, Registrar 
Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mildred L. Herrin, Registrar 

Jackson College, Jackson, De Lars Funches, Registrar 

Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, A. H. Blackwell, Registrar 
Millsaps College, Jackson, E. S$. Wallace, Registrar 

Mississippi College, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens, Registrar 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Katie Mauldin, Registrar 
Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley, Registrar 
Mississippi State College, State College, Theodore K. Martin, Registrar 
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Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, G. T. Buckley, Registrar 
University of Mississippi, University, A. J. Lawrence, Registrar 
Wood Junior College, Mathiston, John W. Cook, Dean and Registrar 


MISSOURI 


Central Bible Institute and Seminary, Springfield, T. I. Montgomery, Registrar 

Central College, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts, Registrar 

Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Mrs. Thelma Bryant, Registrar 

Christian College, Columbia, Mrs. Harriet Williams, Registrar 

Concordia Theological Seminary, St. Louis, L. C. Wuerffel, Dean 

Conservatory of Music of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mrs. Louise Barnett, Registrar 

Cottey Junior College for Young Women, Nevada, Orpha Stockard, Registrar 

Culver-Stockton College, Canton, The Registrar 

Drury College, Springfield, Mrs. Gertrude Rockwell, Registrar 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie, Registrar 

Hannibal-LaGrange College, Hannibal, Howard S. Higdon, Dean & Registrar 

Joplin Junior College, Joplin, Margaret Mitchell, Registrar 

Junior College, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett, Registrar 

Kansas City College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Kansas City, J. M. Peach, Dean 
& Admin. Officer 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Dean R. R. Haun 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Dean F. J. Marston 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City, The Registrar 

Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mildred McMican, Registrar 

Maryville College, St. Louis, Mother M. G. McNally, Registrar 

University of Missouri School of Mines & Metallurgy, Rolla, Noel Hubbard, 
Registrar 

University of Missouri, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada, Registrar; C. W. McLane, 
Director of Admissions 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Stanley R. Hayden, Registrar 

Monett Junior College, Monett, Wilma Dunaway, Registrar 

National College for Christian Workers, Kansas City, Frieda M. Gipson, Registrar 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, Kirksville, Dean L. A. Eubank 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, The Registrar 

Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Sister M. Renelle, S.S.N.D., Registrar 

Park College, Parkville, H. L. Williams, Registrar 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Rev. Joseph E. Gough, S. J., Dean and Admissions 
Officer 

St. Joseph Junior College, St. Joseph, Nelle Blum, Dean 

St. Louis Institute of Music, St. Louis, Mrs. Velma T. Honig, Registrar 

St. Louis Preparatory Seminary, St. Louis, J. J. Edwards, C. M., Dean of Studies 
& Registrar 

St. Louis Roman Catholic Theological (Kenrick) Seminary, St. Louis, Marion L. 
Gibbons, Registrar 

St. Louis University, St. Louis, F. R. Noffsinger, Registrar; Elma Poole, Recorder 

St. Teresa’s Senior College, Kansas City, Sister Mary Georgianna, Registrar 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, The Registrar 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, The Registrar 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College, Springfield, Guy H. Thompson, Registrar 

Stephens College, Columbia, P. R. M. Armstrong, Registrar; J. Scott Hemry, Direc- 
tor of Admissions; Machin Gardner, Admissions Counselor 

Tarkio College, Tarkio, Fred L. Keller, Registrar 
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Washington University, St. Louis, William Glasgow Bowling, Dean of Admissions, 
O. W. Wagner, Director of Student Records 

Washington University, School of Medicine, St. Louis, W. B. Parker, Registrar 

Webster College, Webster Groves, Sister Alexander Marie, Registrar 

Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Dallas C. Buck, Dean 

Westminster College, Fulton, Robert G. Hoerber, Registrar 

William Jewell College, Liberty, F. M. Derwacter, Registrar; William R. Riggs, 
Director of Admissions 

William Woods College, Fulton, Dean W. A. Brandenburg, Registrar 


MONTANA 


Carroll College, Helena, Rev. James C. Aylward, Registrar 

Custer County Junior College,, Miles City, D. B. Campbell, Dean & Registrar 
Eastern Montana College of Education, Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins, Registrar 
College of Great Falls, Great Falis, Sister Mildred Dolores, Registrar 
Montana School of Mines, Butte, W. M. Brown, Registrar 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Martha L. Hawksworth, Registrar 

State University of Montana, Missoula, Leo Smith, Registrar 

Northern Montana College, Havre 


NEBRASKA 


College of St. Mary, Omaha, The Registrar 

Concordia Teachers College, Seward, W. F. Wolbrecht, Registrar 
Creighton University, Omaha, Jack N. Williams, Registrar 

Dana College, Blair, F. H. Larson, Registrar 

Doane College, Crete, Mrs. Edna D. Miller, Registrar 

Duchesne College, Omaha, Mother Catherine McShane, Registrar 
Fairbury Junior College, Fairbury, Dean L. F. Sinkey, Registrar 
Grace Bible Institute, Omaha, Paul Kuhlmann, Dean 

Hastings College, Hastings, Eunice Chapman, Registrar 

Midland College, Fremont, Mildred A. Cattern, Registrar 
Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha, Alice Smith, Registrar 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron, A. E. Kent, Registrar 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne, The Registrar 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, G. W. Rosenlof, Registrar 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Mrs. Helen Luschei, Registrar 
State Teachers College, Peru, L. B. Mathews, Registrar 

Union College, Lincoln, Marie Anderson, Registrar 

York College, York, Myron L. Holm, Registrar 


NEVADA 
University of Nevada, Reno, Jeanette C. Rhodes, Registrar; Clarence E. Byrd, Direc- 
tor of Admissions & Ass’t Registrar 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Colby Junior College, New London, Elizabeth Sladen, Registrar 

Dartmouth College, Hanover, Robert O. Conant, Registrar 

Mount St. Mary College, Hooksett, Sister M. Ellen, Registrar 

University of New Hampshire, Durham, Doris Beane, University Recorder 


NEW JERSEY 


Bayonne Junior College, Bayonne, Harvey J. Yogman, Registrar 
Bloomfield College and Seminary, Bloomfield, Dean of the College 
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Caldwell College for Women, Caldwell, Sister M. Marguerite, O. P., Registrar 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, Hackettstown, Hurst P. Anderson, President 

Centenary Junior College, Hackettstown, Margaret E. Hight, Dean; Mrs. Mabel 
W. Kelley, Director of Admissions 

Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones, Registrar 

Fairleigh Dickinson College, Rutherford, Sylvia Sammartino, Registrar 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, Eva M. Reiss, Registrar 

Jersey City Junior College, Jersey City, Rita M. Murphy, Registrar; Catherine L. 
Hughes, Assistant Registrar 

John Marshall College, Jersey City, Joseph G. Ochs, Registrar; Alexander F. Ormsby, 
Dean; Thomas W. Zito, Director of Admissions 

The Junior College of Bergen County, Teaneck, C. L. Littel, Registrar 

Monmouth Junior College, Long Branch, The Registrar 

Newark College of Engineering, Newark, E. Alice Hickey, Registrar; William 
Hazell, Jr., Associate Dean-Director of Admissions 

New Jersey College for Women, New Brunswick, Esther W. Hawes, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander, Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, The Registrar 

New Jersey State Teachers College at Paterson, Paterson, Clair S$. Wightman, Presi- 
dent 

Panzer College of Physical Education and Hygiene, East Orange, Hazel M. Wacker, 
Registrar 

Princeton University, Princeton, Howard W. Stepp, Registrar 

Rider College, Trenton, J. Goodner Gill, Vice President 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, L. H. Martin, Registrar; George A. Kramer, 
Director of Admissions 

Newark Colleges of Rutgers University, Newark, Hugh F. Bennett, Jr., Registrar; 
Agnes D. Watt, Director of Admissions 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, Sister Mary Carmela, Registrar 

St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, Kenneth J. Dwyer, Registrar 

The St. Peter’s College, School of Business Administration, Jersey City, Vincent 
P. McInerney, Registrar 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, Miss M. K. Fitzsimmons, Registrar 

The College of South Jersey, Camden, Paul F. Middleton, Registrar 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. H. Memory 

Union Junior College, Cranford, Dorothea Wiersma, Registrar 

Upsala College, East Orange, G. P. Carlson, Secretary-Registrar 


NEW MEXICO 


College of St. Joseph-on-the-Rio Grande, Albuquerque, Sister M. Rayneria, Willison, 
Registrar 

Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, Ruth Wheeler, Registrar 

New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, State College, Era Rentfrow, 
Registrar 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas, C. H. Robinson, Registrar 

New Mexico Military Institute, Roswell, Modene Bates, Registrar 

New Mexico Western College, Silver City, Donald S. Overturf, Registrar; Mrs. 
Ruth M. Humphrey, Assistant Registrar 

University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, The Registrar 


NEW YORK 
Adelphi College, Garden City, Rosemary A. Feeney, Registrar 
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Alfred University, Alfred, Clifford M. Potter, Registrar; William J. O'Conner, 
Admissions 

Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, Elsie L. Quinn, Registrar 

Briarcliff Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, §. A. Nock, Dean and Registrar 

Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, The Registrar 

The University of Buffalo, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters, Registrar 

Cazenovia Junior College, Cazenovia, Clarence A. Heagle, Registrar 

Champlain College, Plattsburg, Marguerite A. Van Bree, Registrar; Ralph G, 
Rishel, Director of Admissions 

Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, F. A. Ramsdell, Director of Admissions 

Colgate University, Hamilton, The Registrar 

Columbia University, New York, Edward B. Fox, Registrar; Ewald B. Nyquist, 
Director of University Admissions; Charles P. Hurd, Assistant Director of 
University 

Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, Margaret Giddings, Registrar 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Regis. 
trar; Hattie Jarmon, Officer in Charge of Admissions 

Concordia Collegiate Institute, Bronxville, The Dean 

Cooper Union, New York, Miss Bateman, Registrar 

Cornell University, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Registrar; Herbert H. Williams, 
Director of Admissions 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, Sister Alice of the Sacred Heart 

Elmira College, Elmira, The Registrar 

Fordham University, City Hall Division, New York, E. Vincent O’Brien, Registrar 

Good Counsel College, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose, Registrar 

Hamilton College, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson, Registrar 

Hartwick College, Oneonta, F. A. Bishop, Registrar 

Hobart College, Geneva, John S. Witte, Director of Admissions 

Hofstra College, Hempstead, Charles J. Meixel, Registrar 

Houghton College, Houghton, The Registrar 

Hunter College of the City of New York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn, 
Registrar; Dorothy B. Ball, Assistant Registrar 

Iona College, New Rochelle, Brother A. T. Greene, Registrar 

Ithaca College, Ithaca, Florence Howland, Registrar 

Juilliard School of Music, New York, Judson Ehrbar, Registrar 

Keuka College, Keuka Park, Helen M. Space, Registrar 

Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam, Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Syracuse, June Manton, Registrar 

Long Island Agricultural & Technical Institute, Farmingdale, Wilson P. Merritt, 
Ass’t Director & Registrar 

Long Island University, Brooklyn, Eleanor Burg, Registrar 

Manhattan College, New York, Brother Agatho, Registrar 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New York, Gertrude V. Brady, 
Registrar 

Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. de Lourdes, Registrar 

Mills School, New York, Margaret M. Devine, Associate Director 

The Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, Harold W. Boon, Dean and Registrar 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York, Sister Miriam Rose, Registrar 

Nazareth College, Rochester, Sister Marie Anne, Registrar 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, Mother M. Paula Bero, O.S.U., Registrar 

The New School for Social Research, New York, Charles Godley; Mary Lynn 

College of the City of New York, New York, Robert L. Taylor, Registrar 
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New York School of Social Work, New York, Dorothy Evans, Registrar 

New York State College of Forestry, Syracuse, Raymond F. Crossman, Registrar 

New York State College for Teachers, Albany, The Registrar 

New York University, New York, Elwood C. Kastner, Registrar 

Niagara University, Niagara University, Charles J. Edgette, Dean 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, Staten Island, Sister St. Mary Caroline, 
Registrar 

Pace Institute, New York, Mary A. Mulkey, Registrar 

Packer Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Elizabeth M. Roberts, Registrar 

The Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, George S. Eaton, Registrar 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, Alfred D. Donovan, Registrar 

Queens College, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Registrar 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, John A. Dunlop, Registrar 

Rochester Institute of Technology, Rochester, Alfred A. Johns, Registrar 

University of Rochester, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar; Charles R. Dalton, 

Director of Admissions & Director of Student Aid 

University of Rochester, School of Liberal & Applied Studies, Rochester, Ruth M. 
Harper, Secretary-Registrar 

University of Rochester, College for Women, Rochester, Constance H. Wood, 
Registrar 

Eastman School of Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Arthur H. Larson, 
Secretary-Registrar 

Russell Sage College, Troy, Mrs. Marion Miller, Director of Admissions 

St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudonville, Albany County, Rev. Raymond F. 
Govern, Registrar 

St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, Rev. Kevin Fox, O.F.M., Registrar 

St. Elizabeth Teacher Training Institute, Allegany, Sister Marie Patrice, Dean 

St. Francis College, Brooklyn, Nell 'M. Rothschild, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Graduate School, Brooklyn, Marion F. Muchow, Registrar 

St. John’s University, Teachers College, Brooklyn, Ruth M. Himmelsbach, Registrar 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, Sister Veneranda, Registrar 

St. Lawrence University, Canton, Helen Whalen, Registrar 

College of St. Rose, Albany, Sister Therese, Registrar 

Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, Alice M. Bovard, Director of Admissions 

Shelton College, New York, G. Douglas Young, Registrar 

Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, Anna Ludington Hobbs, Registrar 

State Institute of Agriculture, Farmingdale, L.I., W. P. Merritt, Ass’t Director & 
Registrar 

State Teachers College, Brockport, Ella M. Orts, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Buffalo, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Fredonia, Alva M. Keen, Registrar 

State Teachers College, New Paltz, The Registrar 

State Teachers College, Oneonta, Ruth C. Hendee, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Oswego, Thomas R. Miller, Director of Teacher Education 

State Teachers College, Potsdam, Dorothy A. Hall, Registrar 

State University of New York, Medical Center at New York City, Brooklyn, The 
Registrar 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, K. J. Kennedy, Registrar 

Triple Cities College of Syracuse University, Endicott, B. Hopkins Moses, Director 
of Admissions & Registrar 

Union College, Schenectady, Mrs. Charlotte M. Rapelje, Registrar 
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United States Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, L.I., Lt. Raymond W. Kana, 
USMS, Registrar 

United States Military Academy, West Point, Robert T. Timbers, Deputy Registrar 

Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, Herbert R. Childs, Registrar 

The Walter Hervey Junior College, New York, Miss V. L. Berg, Registrar 

Wells College, Aurora, Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Yeshiva College of Liberal Arts and Science, New York, Morris 
Silverman, Registrar 

Yeshiva University, Graduate Division, New York, Jacob I. Hartstein, Dean 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Agricultural & Technical College of North Carolina, Greensboro, C. R. A, 
Cunningham, Registrar 

Asheville-Biltmore College, Asheville, Samuel R. McGuire, Registrar 

Atlantic Christian College, Wilson, Perry Case, Registrar 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, Willa B. Player, Registrar 

Brevard College, Brevard, Mrs. Isabel D. Coltrane, Registrar 

Catawba College, Salisbury, Reid Jann, Acting Registrar 

Davidson College, Davidson, Fred W. Hengeveld, Registrar 

Duke University, Durham, C. E. Jordan, Secretary 

Duke University School of Law, Durham, Helen M. Kendall, Registrar 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, J. K. Long, Registrar 

Elon College, Elon College, A. L. Hook, Registrar 

Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean of Faculty & Registrar 

Greensboro College, Greensboro, Letha Brock, Registrar 

High Point College, High Point, N. P. Yarborough, Registrar 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte, S. Herbert Adams, Registrar 

Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, Paul H. McEwen, Dean & Registrar 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, Edwin L. Setzler, Registrar 

Livingstone College, Salisbury, Julia B. Duncan, Registrar 

Louisburg College, Louisburg, Mrs. Scott Boyd, Registrar 

Meredith College, Raleigh, Mrs. Vera Tart Marsh, Registrar 

Mitchell College, Statesville, Tunis Romein, Registrar 

N. Carolina College of Agriculture and Engineering, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Di- 
rector of Registration 

North Carolina College at Durham, Durham, Frances M. Eagleson, Registrar 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, Roy Armstrong, Director 

The Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, Karen 
Carlson, Registrar 

Peace College, Raleigh, Frances Golden, Registrar 

Pembroke State College for Indians, Pembroke, James A. Jacobs, Registrar 

Queens College, Charlotte, Helen T. West, Registrar 

Saint Augustine's College, Raleigh, John L. Jones, Registrar 

Salem College, Winston-Salem, Margaret L. Simpson, Registrar 

Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, Grady S. Patterson, Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Janice C. Pickard, Registrar 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem, Frances R. Coble, Registrar 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown, J. A. Saathoff, Dean-Registrar 
Minot State Teachers College, Minot, The Registrar 
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North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, A. H. Parrott, Registrar 

North Dakota State School of Science, Wahpeton, W. M. Nordgaard, Registrar 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, Ruby M. McKenzie, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Dickinson, John J. Coffelt, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Mayville, J. Evert Scholten, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Valley City, Adolph Soroos, Registrar 


OHIO 


University of Akron, Akron, Richard H. Schmidt, Registrar 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Miriam L. Dickinson, Registrar; Mrs. Fressa 
Baker Inman, Director of Admissions 

Ashland College, Ashland, Martha E. Holmes, Recorder 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Jess-J. Petty, Registrar 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, John W. Bunn, Registrar 

Capital University, Columbus, Frances Quinlin, Registrar 

Case Institute of Technology, Cleveland, W. E. Nudd, Registrar 

Cincinnati College of Pharmacy, Cincinnati, Arthur R. Weitkamp, Registrar 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Cincinnati 

University of Cincinnati, Campus Section, Cincinnati, Helen H. Burgoyne, Registrar 

Cleveland Bible College, Cleveland, Byron L. Osborn, Dean-Registrar 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Elmer C. Lackner, Registrar 

Defiance College, Defiance, Lester S. Ivins, Dean and Registrar 

Denison University, Granville, Donald R. Fitch, Registrar; Charlotte F. Weeks, 
Secretary of the Admissions Committee 

College of Education and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, Gladys L. Powell, Registrar 

Fenn College, Cleveland, Wm. A. Patterson, Registrar 

Findlay College, Findlay, Myrtle Deming, Registrar 

Franklin University, Columbus, Newell Gates, Director 

Heidelberg College, Tiffin, C. Lucile Christman, Registrar; E. R. Butcher, Director 
of Admissions 

Hiram College, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood, Registrar 

John Carroll University, Cleveland, E. R. Mittinger, Registrar 

Kent State University, Kent, Charles E. Atkinson, Registrar 

Kenyon College, Gambier, S. R. McGowan, Registrar; Norris Rahming, Director 
of Admissions 

Lake Erie College, Painesville, Muriel Poland, Registrar 

Marietta College, Marietta, Mrs. Lillian Spindler Sinclair, Registrar 

Mary Manse College, Toledo, Sister M. Ethelreda, Registrar 

Miami University, Oxford, W. C. Smyser, Registrar; Harry M. Gerlach, Director 
of Admissions 

College of Mount St. Joseph-On-The-Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Reginald, 
Registrar 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Robert W. Tripp, Registrar 

College of Music of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Marjora W. Shank, Registrar & Dean 
of Women 

Muskingum College, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight, Registrar 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas 

Oberlin College, Oberlin, Edith Stanley, Registrar 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, J. A. Woofter, Registrar 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ronald B. Thompson, Registrar 

Ohio University, Athens, Robert E. Mahn, Registrar 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Allen C. Conger, Registrar 
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Otterbein College, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance, Registrar 

Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M., Registrar 

St. John College, Cleveland, Rose Mary Bland, Registrar 

St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Columbus, Sister M. Lucy, Registrar 

Salmon P. Chase College of the YMCA, Cincinnati, Barbara Kreimer, Registrar 

Sinclair College, Dayton, C. C. Bussey, Director 

The College of Steubenville, Steubenville, Kathryn H. Duffy, Registrar 

Teachers College, ‘Athenaeum of Ohio, Cincinnati, Rev. Carl J. Ryan, Dean 

University of Toledo, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff, Registrar 

Ursuline College, Cleveland, Sister Grace, Registrar 

Western College, Oxford, Alice L. Butler, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Edward T. Downer, Registrar 

Western Reserve University, Flora Stone Mather College, Cleveland, Elinor R. Wells, 
Registrar 

Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, The Registrar 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Sarah F. Castle, Registrar 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Helen Dyer, Registrar 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick, Registrar 

Xavier University, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger, Registrar 

Youngstown College, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan, Registrar 


OKLAHOMA 


Bethany-Peniel College, Bethany, C. H. Wiman, Registrar 

Catholic College of Oklahoma, Guthrie, Sister Mary Lawrence, Registrar 

Central State College, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock, Registrar 

Conners State Agricultural College, Warner, Anna B. Catlin, Registrar 

East Central State Teachers College, Ada, W. Harvey Faust, Registrar 

Langston University, Langston, C. D. Batchlor, Registrar 

Northeastern State College, Tahlequah, Noble Bryan, Registrar 

Northern Oklahoma Junior College, Tonkawa, Mrs. May C. Vorheis, Registrar 

Northwestern State Teachers College, Alva, Aurice Huguley, Registrar 

Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Herbert Patterson, Dean of Administration 

Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, L. E. Solomon, Registrar 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones, Registrar 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Virginia Embree, Registrar 

Oklahoma Military Academy, Claremore, Fred J. McKenna, Major, ONG, Dean 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, J. E. Fellows, Dean of Admissions and Registrar 

Panhandle Agricultural & Mechanical College, Goodwell, E. Lee Nichols, Jr., 
Registrar 

Phillips University, Enid, M. H. Ziegler, Registrar 

Southeastern State College, Durant, Sam O. Poole, Registrar 

Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Millie A. Thomas, Registrar 

Spartan College of Aeronautical Engineering, Tulsa, W. D. Trulock, Dean 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, George V. Metzel, Registrar 


OREGON 


Cascade College, Portland, Philip $. Clapp, Dean-Registrar 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, LaGrande, Lyle H. Johnson, Registrar 
George Fox College, Newberg, Mary C. Sutton, Registrar 

Lewis & Clark College, Portland, William H. Norris, Registrar 

Linfield College, McMinnville, E. A. Whitman, Registrar 
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Marylhurst College, Marylhurst, Sister Mary Agnetta, Registrar 

Mount Angel Seminary, St. Benedict, Rev. Clement Frank, Dean-Registrar 

Mt. Angel Women’s College, Mt. Angel, Sister Bernadette, O.S.B., Registrar 
Multnomah College, Portland, The Registrar 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, R. E. Lieuallen, Registrar 

Oregon State College, Corvallis, D. T. Ordeman, Registrar 

University of Oregon, Eugene, Clifford L. Constance, Registrar 

University of Oregon Dental School, Portland, The Registrar 

Pacific University, Forest Grove, Malvin O. Skarsten, Registrar 

University of Portland, Portland, Paul Lyons, Registrar 

Reed College, Portland, Margaret A. Scott, Registrar 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland, Mabel W. Winston, Registrar 
Willamette University, Salem, H. B. Jory, Registrar 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading, N. S. Danford, Registrar 

Allegheny College, Meadville, The Registrar; Harvey Herring, Director of Ad- 
missions 

Alliance College, Cambridge Springs, Ursula A. Nowak, Registrar 

Beaver College, Jenkintown, Mrs. Ruth S. Lindemann, Registrar; Marjorie Darling, 
Director of Admissions 

Bible Institute of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Rev. Clair M. Hitz, Registrar 

Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Marian Anderson, Recorder 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Geo. R. Faint, Registrar 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, E. K. Collins, Registrar; J. 'M. Daniels, 
Chairman of Admissions 

Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Elizabeth Mae Curtis, Registrar 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph, Registrar 

Dickinson College, Carlisle, A. W. Climenhaga, Registrar 

Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, Mrs. Helen J. Tavenner 

Dropsie College for Hebrew & Cognate Learning, Philadelphia, Sarai Zausmer, 
Registrar 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Maurice J. Murphy, Registrar; Rev. S. J. Federici, 
C.S.Sp., Director of Admissions 

The Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, Joseph R. Bowman, Registrar 

Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Henry G. Bucher, Dean 

Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Yvonne E. Gibbel, Recorder 

Gannon College, Erie, Rev. Robert Levis, Registrar 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney, Registrar 

Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Charles R. Wolfe, Registrar 

Grove City College, Grove City, Harold O. White, Registrar 

The Hahnemann Medical College & Hospital of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Joseph 
S. Hepburn, Registrar 

Hershey Junior College, Hershey, V. H. Fenstermacher, Dean 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Sister Anastasia Maria, Registrar 

Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pressley L. Crummy, Registrar 

Keystone Junior College, LaPlume, The Registrar 

Lafayette College, Easton, Dean Frank R. Hunt, Acting Registrar 

LaSalle College, Philadelphia, Brother G. Joseph, Registrar 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Gladys Fencil, Registrar 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Wray H. Congdon, Dean; The Registrar 
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Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Paul Kuehner, Registrar 

Lycoming College, Williamsport, T. S. Stanford, Director of Admissions and 
Registrar 

Marywood College, Scranton, Sister M. Margrete, Registrar 

Mercyhurst College, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber, Registrar 

Messiah Bible College, Grantham, The Dean 

College Misericordia, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, Registrar 

Moore Institute of Art, Science & Industry, Philadelphia, Dorothy C. Scheerer, 
Registrar 

Moravian College & Theological Seminary, Bethlehem, Roy D. Hassler, Dean 

Moravian College for Women, Bethlehem, Mrs. Josephine C, Curtis, Registrar 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh, Sister M. Regis, Dean 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown, The Registrar 

Penn Hall Junior College, Chambersburg, The Registrar 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Jane Sehmann, Registrar 

Pennsylvania Military College, Chester, Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions & 
Student Personnel 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, R. M. Gerhardt, Dean of Admissions & 
Registrar; C. O. Williams, Assistant Dean of Admissions & College Examiner 

Pennsylvania State College of Optometry, Philadelphia, Lawrence Fitch, Dean 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Gene D, Gisburne, Dean of Admissions 

Philadelphia Museum School of Art, Philadelphia, E. Bruce Thomas, Director of 
Admissions 

Philadelphia College of Osteopathy, Philadelphia, Otterbein Dressler, Dean; Hazel 
K. Allen, Registrar 

Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, Philadelphia, John E. Kramer, 
Registrar 

Philadelphia Textile Institute, Philadelphia, Donald B. Partridge, Director of Ad- 
missions & Placement 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick, Registrar 

The Pittsburgh-Xenia Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Evlyn Fulton, Registrar 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Mother Mary St. Stephen, Registrar 

St. Francis College, Loretta, Rev. F. P. Flanagan, TOR, Registrar 

Saint Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland, Registrar 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe, Aidan F. Pfiester, Registrar 

University of Scranton, Scranton, Frank J. O’Hara, Registrar 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Sister Rose Irene Boggs, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Indiana, Mary L. Esch, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven, C. M. Sullivan, Dean of Instruction 

Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Mrs. Isabel N. Coxe, Registrar 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, John M. Moore, Registrar 

Temple University, Philadelphia, John M. Rhoads, Registrar 

Theological Seminary of the Evangelical & Reformed Church, Lancaster, Oswin S. 
Frantz, Registrar 

Thiel College, Greenville, H. G. Gebert, Registrar; Alton G. Kloss, Director of 
Admissions and Placement 

Ursinus College, Collegeville, William J. Phillips, Registrar 

Villa Maria College, Erie, The Registrar 

Villanova College, Villanova, Rev. John H. McDonnell, O.S.A., Registrar 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Ralph W. Thomas, Secretary of 
the College; Kenneth F, Wieand, Secretary of Admissions 

Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, M. K. Talpas, Registrar 
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West Chester State Teachers College, West Chester, B. Paul Ross, Registrar 

Westminster College, New Wilmington, Isabel Ramsey, Recorder 

Wilkes College, Wilkes-Barre, Herbert J. Morris, Registrar 

Wilson College, Chambersburg, Margaret D. Gordy, Registrar & Chairman of Ad- 
missions 

York Junior College, York, Byron Hartley, Dean & Registrar 


RHODE ISLAND 


Brown University, Providence, William A. Jewett, Recorder; Emery R. Walker, 
Dean of Admissions 

Brown University, Pembroke College, Providence, Dorothy S$. Horton, Recorder 

Providence Bible Institute, Providence, The Registrar 

Providence College, Providence, Daniel M. Galliher, Registrar 

Rhode Island School of Design, Providence, George L. Bradley, Registrar 

Rhodes Island State College, Kingston, John C. Weldin, Registrar; James W. East- 
wood, Director of Admissions 

Salve Regina College, Newport, Sister Mary Martina, R.S.M. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Allen University, Columbia, R. L. Pegues, Registrar 

Anderson College, Anderson, Juanita Davis, Registrar 

Bob Jones University, Greenville, Theodore Mercer, Registrar; Edna Humphreys, 
Director of Admissions 

The Citadel, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty, Registrar 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson College, G. E. Metz, Registrar 

Coker College, Hartsville, Kenneth Kuehner, Dean & Registrar 

Columbia Bible College, Columbia, Mrs. Ruth H. Lightsey, Registrar 

Columbia College, Columbia, E. Vernon Peele, Registrar 

Converse College, Spartanburg, Naomi McCracken, Registrar 

Erskine College, Due West, Robert C. Brownlee, Business Manager & Registrar 

Furman University, Greenville, C. L. Rasor, Registrar 

Furman University, Woman's College, Greenville, Eula Barton, Registrar 

Lander College, Greenwood, The Registrar 

Limestone College, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson, Registrar 

Morris College, Sumter, C. R. Mitchell, Registrar 

Newberry College, Newberry, James C. Abrams, Registrar 

Presbyterian College, Clinton, Mrs. Nellie G. Campbell, Registrar 

University of South Carolina, Columbia, H. O. Strohecker, Registrar 

Winthrop College, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly, Registrar 

Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. F. Logan, Registrar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, I. B. Hauge, Registrar 

Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, J. B. Smith, Registrar 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell, J. J. Knox, Registrar 

General Beadles State Teachers College, Madison, R. A. Williams, Registrar 

Huron College, Huron, Noble C. Gantvoort, Registrar 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly, Registrar 

Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, A. O. Larson, Registrar 

South Dakota School of Mines and Technology, Rapid City, Robert H. Moore, 
Registrar 

South Dakota State College, Brookings, D. B. Doner, Registrar 
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University of South Dakota, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar 
Southern State Teachers College, Springfield, M. E. Burgi, Registrar 
Yankton College, Yankton, Adolph Schock, Registrar 


TENNESSEE 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, M. P. Bowman, Dean & Registrar 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Mrs. Nina M. Rubin, Registrar 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Brother Thomas, FSC, Dean 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, The Registrar 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Ralph R. Bryant, Acting Registrar 

East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, William M. Beasley, Registrar 

Fisk University, Nashville, Harold F, Smith, Registrar 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Wm. H. Vaughan, Registrar 

King College, Bristol, The Registrar 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, The Registrar 

Le Moyne College, Memphis, Margaret Bush, Registrar 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey, Registrar 

Madison College, Madison College, Floyd Byers, Registrar 

Martin College, Pulaski, The Registrar 

Maryville College, Maryville, Viola M. Lightfoot, Ass’t to the Dean of Students 

Meharry Medical College, Nashville, J. R. Smothers, Jr., Registrar 

Memphis State College, Memphis, R. P. Clark, Registrar 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, W. B. Judd, Registrar 

Milligan College, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman, Registrar 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville, The Registrar 

Siena College, Memphis, Sister M. Jamesetta, Registrar 

The University of the South, Sewanee, Mrs. R. G. Dudney, Registrar 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, The Registrar 

Southwestern at Memphis, Memphis, Malcolm Evans, Registrar 

Tennessee A. & I, State College, Nashville, Earl L. Sasser, Registrar 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Austin W. Smith, Registrar 

University of Tennessee, Knoxville, R. F. Thomason, Dean of Admissions and 
Records 

University of Tennessee Junior College, Martin, Myrtle H. Phillips, Registrar 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, C. O. Douglass, Registrar 

Trevecca Nazarene College, Nashville, Amy L. Person, Registrar 

Tusculum College, Greeneville, Edith Knipp, Registrar 

Union University, Jackson, The Registrar 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, James L. Buford, Registrar 

Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, C. B. VanAntwerp, Dean 

William Jennings Bryan University, Dayton, Judson Rudd, President 


TEXAS 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop, Registrar 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, H. L. Heaton, 
Registrar 

Amarillo College, Amarillo, Marion Miller, Registrar 

Arlington State College, Arlington, B. C. Barnes, Registrar 

Austin College, Sherman, Perrin C. Smith, Registrar 

Baylor University, Waco, Truett K. Grant, Registrar 

Baylor University School of Nursing, Dallas, Ivy Rhodes Van Dyck, Registrar 

Butler College, Tyler, Mrs. M. B. Hunter, Registrar 
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Daniel Baker College, Brownwood, William W. Stevic, Jr., Registrar 

East Texas Baptist College, Marshall, S. E. Smith, Registrar 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, John S. Windell, Registrar 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Mrs. Rena M. Jameson, Registrar 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Alton B. Lee, Registrar 

The University of Houston, Houston, Terrel Spencer, Registrar 

Howard Payne College, Brownwood, G. G. Dickey, Registrar 

Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Sister M. Antoninus, Registrar 

Lamar College, Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen, Registrar 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Zelma Lee Bond, Registrar 

McMurry College, Abilene, Jerome Vannoy, Registrar 

North Texas State College, Denton, Alex Dickie, Registrar 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Sister Mary Pia, Registrar 

Prairie View A. & M. College, Prairie View, T. R. Solomon, Registrar 

The Rice Institute, Houston, $. G. McCann, Registrar 

St. Edward’s University, Austin, The Registrar 

St. Mary's University of San Antonio, San Antonio, Rev. Thomas J. Treadaway, 
Registrar 

University of St. Thomas, Houston, F. E. Finnerty, Registrar 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, J. Cullen Sowers, Registrar 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, J. L. McNealy, Dean-Registrar 

San Angelo College, San Angelo, P. E. Smith, Registrar 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Leonard G. Nystrom, Registrar 

South Texas Colleges of Law & Commerce & Junior College, Houston, Mrs. Twila 
J. Taylor, Registrar 

Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, The Registrar 

Southwestern Junior College, Keene, Paul L. Wilson, Registrar 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, J. Lloyd Read, Registrar 

Southwestern University, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas, Registrar 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, $. W. McEwen, Registrar 

Sul Ross State College, Alpine, The Registrar 

Tarleton State College, Stephenville, J. E. Tompkins, Jr., Registrar 

Temple Junior College, Temple, H. M. Dawson, Associate Dean and Registrar 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton, Registrar 

Texas College, Tyler, Mrs. Eugene B. Long, Registrar 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, George McCulley, Registrar 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Arthur G. Gustafson, Registrar 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Francis W. Emerson, Registrar 

Texas Technological College, Lubbock, W. P. Clement, Registrar 

University of Texas, Austin, H. Y. McCown, Registrar 

Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth, Harry W. Rice, Registrar 

Texas Western College, El Paso, John S. White, Registrar 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Clifford H. Perea, Registrar 

Victoria Junior College, Victoria, The Registrar 

Wayland Baptist College, Plainview, Theo L. Royer, Registrar 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Frank Morgan, Registrar 

Wiley College, Marshall, The Registrar 


UTAH 


Branch Agricultural College, Cedar City, J. H. Plummer, Registrar 
Brigham Young University, Provo, John E. Hayes, Registrar 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Mathew M. Bentley, Registrar 
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College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez, Regis. 
trar 

Snow College, Ephraim, Lee R. Thompson, Registrar 

Utah Agricultural College, Logan, W. H. Bell, Registrar 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, J. A. Norton, Registrar 

Weber College, Ogden, Miss Clarisse H. Hall, Registrar 

Westminster College, Salt Lake City, J. S. Boughton, Dean 


VERMONT 


Green Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Mrs. Mary DeMarsh, Registrar 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Jordan R. Scobie, Registrar 

Norwich University, Northfield, The Registrar 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Thomas A. Garrett, Registrar 
Trinity College, Burlington, The Registrar 

University of Vermont, Burlington, Francis N. Hamblin, Registrar 


VIRGINIA 


Averett College, Danville, The Dean and Registrar 

Bluefield College, Bluefield, The Registrar 

Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Mrs. Betty M. Ray, Acting Registrar 

Eastern Mennonite College, Harrisonburg, John R. Mumaw, Acting President 

Emory and Henry College, Emory, Dorothy L. Schrader, Registrar 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Theresa Wilkins, Registrar 

Hollins College, Hollins College, Ann Splitstone, Acting Registrar 

Longwood College, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg, Registrar 

Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Blanche Latham, Registrar 

Madison College, Harrisonburg, Helen M. Frank, Registrar 

Marion College, Marion, Catherine Bell, Registrar 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse, Registrar 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Louis C. Guenther, Registrar 

Radford College, Radford, $. L. McConnell 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Elizabeth R. Stearns, Assistant Registrar 

Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg 

Richmond College, University of Richmond, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar 

Roanoke College, Salem, D. R. Carpenter, Registrar 

St. Paul’s Polytechnic Institute, Lawrenceville, T. H. E. Jones, Registrar 

Shenandoah College and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music, Dayton, Mrs. Marie 
Wilson, Registrar 

Southern Seminary and Junior College, Buena Vista, Mrs. H. Russell Robey, Direc- 
tor 

Stratford College, Danville, Marguerite Carter, Registrar 

Sullins College, Bristol, Raymond A. Bailey, Registrar 

Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Jeannette Boone, Recorder 

Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Registrar 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher, Registrar 

Virginia State College, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett, Registrar 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Theresita N. Braxton, Registrar 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Geo. O. Ferguson, Jr., Registrar; Richard R. 
Fletcher, Associate Director of Adm. 

Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Charles L. Green, Registrar 

College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, J. Wilfred Lambert, Registrar 
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College of William and Mary, Virginia Polytechnic Institute in Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Ida Long Rogers, Registrar 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg, E. B. Rogel, Registrar 

Centralia Junior College, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret, Registrar 

Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, George W. Wallace, Registrar 
Everett Junior College, Everett, Gertrude T. Van Arkel, Registrar 

Gonzaga University, Spokane, M. R. Chapman, Registrar 

Holy Names College, Spokane, Sister M. Francis Xavier, President 

Lower Columbia Junior College, Longview, Mrs. Alton B. Clark, Registrar 

Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Philip E. Hauge, Dean and Registrar 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Richard Dale Smith, Registrar 

St. Martin’s College, Olympia, Meinrad J. Gaul, Dean of Instruction & Registrar 
Seattle University, Seattle, Mrs. Kenneth S. Johnson, Registrar 

Seattle Pacific College, Seattle, F. Wesley Walls, Registrar 

Simpson Bible Institute, Seattle, Beverly Younglowe, Registrar 

The State College of Washington, Pullman, Harry M. Chambers 

Walla Walla College, College Place, Mrs. Irene Black, Registrar 

University of Washington, Seattle, Mrs. Ethelyn Toner, Registrar 

Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, M. S. Kuder, Registrar 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane, Registrar 

Whitworth College, Spokane, Estalla E. Baldwin, Registrar 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Alderson Broaddus College, Philippi, The Registrar 

Beckley College, Beckley, The Dean and Registrar 

Bethany College, Bethany, Elizabeth Belt, Registrar 

Concord College, Athens, S. L. McGraw, Registrar 

Davis and Elkins College, Elkins, Fred A. Miller, Registrar 

Fairmont State College, Fairmont, Ethel Ice, Registrar 

Glenville State College, Glenville, Michael E. Posey, Registrar 

Greenbrier College, Lewisburg, French W. Thompson, President 

Marshall College, Huntington, Luther E. Bledsoe, Registrar 

Mason College of Music & Fine Arts, Charleston, Grace Martin Frame, Registrar 

Potomac State School of West Virginia University, Keyser, K. S. McKee, Dean & 
Registrar 

Salem College, Salem, Alta L. Van Horn, Registrar 

Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, The Registrar 

Storer College, Harper's Ferry, Mrs. Violet J. Darius, Registrar 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, Jesse J. Pugh, Registrar 

West Virginia Institute of Technology, Montgomery, The Registrar 

West Virginia State College, Institute, Daniel P. Lincoln, Registrar 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, J. Everett Long, Secretary of Committee 
on Entrance and Registrar; Lyle E. Herod, Assistant Registrar 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, A. A. Schoolcraft, Dean and Regis- 
trar 


WISCONSIN 
Alverno College, Milwaukee, Sister M. Edmund, O.S.F., Registrar 


Beloit College, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick, Registrar 
The Cardinal Stritch College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Magdeleine, O.S.F., Registrar 
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Carroll College, Waukesha, Lawrence H. Beaudin, Registrar 

Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, The Registrar 

Dominican College, Racine, Sister M. Gerold, O.P., Dean 

Eau Claire State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Leonard C. Haas, Dean of Registra. 
tion 

Edgewood College, Madison, Sister Mary Joan, Registrar 

Layton School of Art, Milwaukee, Mrs. Abendroth, Registrar 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Dorothy H. Draheim, Registrar 

Marian College, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera, C.&A., Dean 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Geo. E. Vander Beke, Registrar 

Milton College, Milton, O. T. Babcock, Registrar 

Milwaukee-Downer College, Milwaukee, Ruth Dainkoehler, Registrar 

Mission House College, Plymouth, The Registrar 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary Ignatia, $.S.N.D., Registrar 

The Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, Harry F. Lewis, Dean, J. Edward Todd, 
Assistant Dean 

Ripon College, Ripon, The Registrar 

St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Rev. John B. Grellinger, Secretary-Registrar 

St. Norbert College, West DePere, Rev. F. F. Dupont, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Lurlyn Williams, Registrar 

State Teachers College, Platteville, Milton Longhorn, Registrar 

State Teachers College, River Falls, E. J. Prucha, Registrar , 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien, Registrar 

Whitewater State Teachers College, Whitewater, The Registrar 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, The Registrar 

Viterbo College, La Crosse, Sister M. Dolorita, Registrar 


WYOMING 








Casper Junior College, Casper, M. F. Griffith, Dean 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie, Registrar 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska, College, The Registrar 


CANADA 


Acadia University, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, R. M. Thompson, Registrar 

University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Geoffrey Bradford Taylor, M.Sc., Regis- 
trar 

University of British Columbia, Vancouver, British Columbia, Charles B. Wood, 
Registrar 

Carleton College, Ottawa, Ontario, Edward F, Sheffield, Registrar 

The University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, D. Chevrier, Registrar 

McGill University, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews, Registrar; W. Bruce Ross, 
Assistant Registrar 

McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, H. E. Bridge, Registrar 

Mount Saint Vincent College, Rockingham, Nova Scotia, Sister Francis d’ Assisi, 
Dean 

Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce, Registrar 

St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, The Registrar 

The University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, N. K. Cram, Registrar 

Sir George Williams College, Montreal, Douglass Burns Clarke, Registrar 
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University of Toronto, Toronto, J. C. Evans, Registrar 
University of Western Ontario, London, Ontario 


EGYPT 
The American University at Cairo, Cairo, The Registrar 


HAWAII 
University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Helen B, MacNeil, Registrar 


MEXICO 
Mexico City College, Mexico, D.F., Mrs. Elizabeth Lopez, Registrar 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German, Ana T. Fabregas, Registrar 
University of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Harris F, Bunker, Registrar 


PHILIPPINES 


University of the Philippines, Manila, Paterno Santos, Registrar 


REPUBLIC OF LEBANON 
American University of Beirut, Beirut, Farid A. Fuleihan, Registrar 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Miss Elida Yakeley, 7825 Exchange PI., La Jolla, California 

Mr. John P. Mitchell, Stanford University, Stanford University, California 

Dr. K. P. R. Neville, R.R. 3, London, Ontario, Canada 

Mrs. Josephine Morrow, 1423 N. Tejon Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado 

Dr. C. S. Marsh, Associate Director, American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman, 542 N.E. 107th Street, Miami 38, Florida 

Miss Ella L. Oleson, 115 S. Polk St., Moscow, Idaho 

Miss Agness J. Kaufman, 4605 S. Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois 

Miss Lorena M. Church, 2025 Melrose, Rockford, Illinois 

Mrs. Anna LeFevre Boyer, Gibson City, Illinois 

Dr. C. E. Friley, President, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Mr. Ezra L Gillis, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr. Ralph E. Hill, 113 Coral Avenue, Louisville 6, Kentucky 

Miss Carrie Mae Probst, 698 Gladstone Avenue, Baltimore 10, Maryland 

Mr. C. P. Steimle, 317 S. Huron Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Mr. E. B. Pierce, Alumni Secretary, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota 

Miss Florence McCahey, 1267 South 27th, Lincolfi, Nebraska 

Miss Edith D. Cockins, 1580 Guilford Road, Columbus, Ohio 

Mr. E. B. Lemon, Dean of Administration, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 

Mr. M. E. Gladfelter, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Mr. William S. Hoffman, 356 E. Fairmount Avenue, State College, Pennsylvania 

Mr. E. J. Matthews, University of Texas, Austin, Texas 











Employment Service 


The AACRAO has established a Committee on Placement Information to serve 
as a Clearing-house for those seeking employment and those with vacancies to fill, 
The persons listed below are registered with this committee. Additional listings may 
be sent either to the Editor, at the Office of the Registrar, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, or to the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. George W. Rosenlof, University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. The registration fee is $3.00 which includes one pub. 
lication on this page. Persons listing their names with the Committee on Placement 
should send with their application for listing, a copy of the advertisement (limited to 
50 words) which they wish to insert. Additional insertions beyond the first will be 
charged for at the rate of $1.00 per issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers should accompany the 
application. 

The Committee on Placement Information is not an employment agency, and 
neither the Association nor its committee assumes any obligation as to qualifications 
of prospective employees or responsibility of employers. It is expected that at 
least some reply will be made to all those answering announcements. 

Inquiries from prospective employers should be directed to Mr. Rosenlof at the 


address given above. 


PosITION WANTED: Male, as_Admissions-Registrar, or in Student Personnel, in a Middle 
States College. Wide experience (fifteen years) including YMCA executive, a admissions, 
counseling, placement, and Army eager M.A, plus two years University graduate study in 
guidance completed 1949. Address R.L. (3) 


APPOINTMENT DesireD: As registrar or director of admissions. Fifteen ye { 
experience, three years as registrar; thirty-eight, single, Ph.D, candidate. Listed in Directory o 
American Scholars and Who’s Who in American Education. Address DM. (3) 


Position WANTED: As Registrar or Dean of Students with counseling duties; Ph.D., 32, 
married man, three children, Protestant. Ten years’ employment including chief of guidance 
center. Available Summer 1950. Could teach psychology, social science, or religion-ethics. 


Address DC. (3) 

PosITION WANTED: As Registrar or Dean. Man, married, with B.S. and M.A., plus one year 
on doctorate. Seven years Registrar, Director of Admissions, and Assistant to President. Employed 
but prefer change. Business Administration undergraduate major; Administration graduate 
major. Successful teacher and Adviser. Protestant. Address Tim, care Editor. (1-4) 
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Alps! 


Dancinc 1s EASY—once you learn 
what steps to take. 


The same holds true for saving 
money for the future. 


It will take approximately two min- 
utes to find out how you can invest in 
either one of the two automatic plans 


offered by U.S. Savings Bonds. 


Inquire at your place of business 
about the Payroll Savings Plan. Learn 
how easy it is to put aside savings for 
Bonds right from your paycheck. 


Or, if you have a checking account, 


ask at your bank. They'll explain all 
about the Bond-A-Month Plan, in 
which you use your checking account 
as a means for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. 


Both plans are simple, and call for 
no effort on your part. 


Both plans add up to the same thing 
—money to live on in the future. 


So start finding out about them. 
Remember, it only takes two minutes 
today to learn how you can make your 
tomorrows a lot more carefree! 


tint sing is aunt doving —US. Savings Boral 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine 


Publishers of America as a public service. 








Easy to use — no darkroom 


Anyone can learn to photocopy transcripts with Portagraph. 
Automatic timer controls exposures. Develop in ordinary sub- 
dued lighting right in the office. 


Copies anything written, printed or drawn 


You can copy any type of record with Portagraph—one or 
two sided, white or colored, even those on heavy card stock. 


Absolutely accurate — economical 


No proofreading, no correcting. Portagraph makes a perfect 
facsimile of the original copy. Portagraph paper is pre-cut to 
standard sizes, eliminates trimming. 


“po «  ~s y i? , 7 ~ £ awe. | 
Send now management Controls Reference Ucar | 


For this =e 
FREE em 
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